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•ADVEETISEME-NT. 


Tiih account of Mr. O'Doiiovan’s Travels East of 

tlie Caspian, witli liis live months’ rc.sidonce among 

• # 

tjie Tekkrs of Mcrv, been j)ublished in two 

.large volumes, wliicli of necessity pla(;cs it beyond 
the reach of many I’eader.s, it has been thought 
desirable to give an epitome of the work, which, 
leaving out ])olitical matters, presents the marvel¬ 
lous story of Ids adventures and captivity in a 
concise and ]iopiilar form. 
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Across the Steppe— Drlays inliiiiJiii};—The Troika—TheSleppes—Eussian 
.stations A sporting country—Thievish Tartars The (Irand Hotel--- 
•Crencral Lazareff- A dreary ride Reaching Baku. 

I LEFT Trobizond at sunset on Wednesday, February 5»* 
187if, mtk for Centrivl Asia. It was my intention 
to Jiravel to Central Thibet, but subsequent circum¬ 
stances obliged me to tilter m)\vesolution, and directed 
my steps to a locality ])erbiips not less interesting. I 
started by the blnglish steamer ‘ Principe di Carignano,’ 
reaching Patouin early on the morning of the (ith. 1 
found that place wonderfully increased in size, even 
during the short time which had elapsed since the Kus- 
siap occupation. The number of houses had almost 
trebled, and, after the fashion of Russia generally, the 
majority of these consisted of rum and vodka shops. At 
leas> one l*arrel-organ was to be heard grinding in the 
streets, and, for the first time in the history of the town, 

• fJublic vehicles—the Russian yh'icton, or gig—plied fer 
hire. The same afternoon, the ‘ Principe di Carignano ’ 
continued her voyage, arriving at the mouth of the 
Rion rivgr ip two and half hours. Here one became 
folly impressed with the necessity felt by Russia for a 

1 ! 



2* DELAYS IN ]5ANDING. 

better naval station than Poti on the Southern Black Sea 
littoral. The extreme shallowness of the water obliged us 
to anchor at least a mile and a half from the* low pebbly 
beach, and, owing to the violent off-shor(j wind; which 
prevaikd, which would neither allow us to send boats 
ashore* nor the usual# tug steamer, employed for disem¬ 
barking passengers, to come off, two days and a half 
oiapsed before thq slightest chance of landing,oceutred. 
A.t length si»mo of the fishing luggers ventured to put 
out from the ^’iver’s mouth, and brough^ us and our 
l)aggagc ashore. 

Arrived within the mouth of the river, wo were taken 
in tow by a small steamer, which tugged us a distance 
of two miles, finally landing us at the town of Poti 
itself. The river banks on either side presented a dismal 
sfspect. Everything seemed but lately to have been inun¬ 
dated. Eotting ‘ snags ’ stuck out from the slimy surface 
of the semi-stagnant water; the lower portion of those 
trees which stood along the margin looked black and 
rotting, and a genei'al odour of decomposing vegetable 
matter permeated the air. Poti is notorious for its 
unhealthy, feverish climate, and, considering its imme¬ 
diate surroundings, 1 am not surprised at this. As a 
naval station there can be no comparison between it 
and Batoum. Leaving Poti late in the afternoon, after 
plenty of trouble and delays connected with passports 
and baggage examinations, one arrives by rail at Tiflis, 
the capital of the Trans-Caucasus, early on the folio .ving 
moaning. The first thing that strikes the eye is the 
semi-Asiatic, semi-European aspect of the place—the old 
town, with its narrow streets, its old-fashioned booths, 
and artisans plying their trades in full view of the 
public, together with Tartar head-dresses and fur-lined 
coats, contrasting violently with the palatial houses, wide. 
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1 

THft TROi'KA. 

■prospects, and great open gardens, thronged with persons 
of both sexes, wearing Western European fashionable 
attire. I was unfortiiiiate enough to miss seeing I’riuce 
Mii’ski, the governor of the town, lie l)cing absent in the 
interior ; so, after a couple ^f days’ delay at the Hotel 
Caveass, I prepared for my journej; across the steppes. 

» Chi the strength of the llussian official order, whiclr 
aftef a good deal of trouble T obtained, the people of the 
■•hotel und(‘rtoplv to lind me the orthodox j^^stal vehicle 
witli the due pumher of horses and the oflipial conductor. 
At the moment of which 1 speak 1 had never seen a troika, 
but I had a kind of preconceived idea about four Iha-y 
steeds and a fur-lined carriage, in which the traveller is 
Whirled in luxury to his destination. Judge of my sur¬ 
prise when, on a raw w inter’s morning, I saw a nameless 
kind of thing drawn up before the door of the hotet. 
Though 1 had just been summoned from bed to take my 
idijpe, I h^d not the sliglitest suspicion that the four- 
wheeled horror before me was even intended for my lug¬ 
gage. The hall porter and somii chilly-looking waiters 
were standing around, impatiently awaiting a ‘ gratilica- 
tion,’ and 1 was beginning to get stiff with cold. At length 
I asked, ‘ Where is this coacli ? ’ ‘ \our blxcellenec,’ said 
the porter, ‘ it is there l)ef(>re you.’ When I shall 
haye described a troika, no one will wonder at the excla¬ 
mation of amazement and terror which burst from my 
lips at the bare idea that I had to travel four hundred 
miltfti in »uch a thing. Imagine a pig-trough of the 
roughest possible construction, four feet and a half Iqng, 

» two and a half wide at the top, and one at the bottofti, 
filled with coarse hay, more than half thistles, and set 
upon four poles, which in turn rest upon the axles of 
twq pair^'of wheels. •Besides these poles, springs, even 
Cl the most rudimentary kind, there are none. 

■R *2 
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TITE STKl^ES. 


Tlie driver, clad in a rough sheepskin tunic, fitting 
closely'at the waist, the woolly sidlb turned inwards, and 
wearing a prodigious ^conical cap of the same material, 
sits upon the forward edge of the vehicle. tWith a com- 
liinatioB of patched leather straps and knotted ropes 
l>y way of reins, hc:»conducts the three horses. The 
ventre animal is between the two shafts, which are 
joined by a high wooden arch of a parabolic form., 
b’l’om the siunmit of this arch a leather .strap, passing' 
under the animal’s chin, keeps his head high, while two 
pretty large bells, hung just where he ought to keep 
his ears, force him to carry the lattcir in a painfully 
constrained position, while during the whole of the stage 
he must be almost deafened by the clang. The horsjls 
on cither side are very loosely harnessed; so much so, 
tiiat while the central one is, with the veliich;, running 
along a deep narrow cutting, the flankers are on the 
top of high banks on cither side, or rio; Once 

for all, I give a description of a as the species 

of can-iage in which T made niy journey to the Caspian. 
As the stations at which relays are usually found are 
but twenty-seven or twiinty-eight miles apart, they are 
gone over, almost the whole time, at full gallop. In 
such guise, mingled with heterogc'ueous portions of 
J'^ggO'gc, and wallowing in thorny hay, I was whirled out 
of Tifliis, and across the long rolling sandy expanses that 
lorm the steppes—past kloharamedan tombs, amidst 
whose walls nomadic shepherds cowered over^their fires, 
witji their flocks of sheep and goats hard by—past strings 
of gi’oaning camels laden with petroleum from Baku. 
Flocks of pigeons start from the dusty track. They fly 
on a hundred yards, and then, with a curious obstinacy, 
settle again and again before us, "to be driv.f’n on again. 
Away to the left the giant range of the Caucasus trerh- 
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bles in ghastly whiteness athwart the cloudless* sky, 
and at its base stretches widely a blue mirage that 
mocks the Kur, alongside of which we go. To the right, 
farthc’j off gtill, fainter and more visionary than the 
Caucasus, arc the Persian mountains. Between, a vast 
dun expsinsc, fifty or sixty milet^ across, the horizon 
a>!iead> clear and uninterrupted as that of mid-ocean.* 
At length, after a weary ride, the^iwstal station is 
reached; generally a colk:ction of a few snii),ll buildings, 
under the management of a station-magter, who, with 
his military uniform and flat regulation cap, is the only 
sign of olUcialism about the place. As a rule, 1 found 
these station-masters exceedingly obliging, and ready 
to afford the traveller every assistance. At each station- 
house is a ‘ guest-chamber,’ as the Mohammedans style 
the apartmeiit in theh houses which is apiiropriatcd to 
the t'ceeption of sti'angcrs. It is generally a small room 
co:jjtainin{f two wooden camp-beds, a table, a fireplace, 
and sometimes a couple of chairs. No bedding is 
provided, the traveller being supiwscd to bring this 
with him, as well as his food, tea, sugar, Ac. A 
petroleum lamp burns all night within the chamber, 
and another is attached to the blue and white striped 
post at the door, which indicates the station, with 
it^ distance from the last centre of Government, in 
versts. Usually it is difficult to procure food,* unless 
some of the woincui of the establishment can supply 
a f<Jw egg« and some sheets of the peculiar leathery 
bread, rivalling in size; and consistency a cobbler’s 
• apron, which seems to pervade the entire East. Wie 
only thing the traveller can be certain of finding is the 
redoubtable samovar. This instrument is to be found 
in .the hunjblest Tartar hovel, for tea—morning, noon, 
and night—seems an absolutely indispensable necessity 
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of Etfssian populations. Weak tea swallowed, the tra¬ 
veller again mounts his chariot, which at .once dashes 
away in the most reckless fashion, utterly* regardless 
of the nature or state of the road. The dnversi make 
all kinds of short cuts, verj^mueh as a rider would after 
the hotinds. In fact, at times I can ojily compare our 
progi’ess to a headlong steeplechase over a violently 
accidented ploughed field, with continually occurring 
mad dances ^across steep-sided torrent-l)('.ds filled with' 
large boulders, j.he banks on either side hij^ving a slope 
of thirty or forty degrees, sometimes more. 

At the third station from Tifiis the traveller may he 
said to hid adieu for the time, to civilisation, and en¬ 
counters swampy riverside, primeval forest-patch, anti 
endless temptations for thes sportsman, for one is amidst 
fke homes of the wild boar, the lynx, the wolf, and the 
wild cat. These latter are really formidable creatures 
—little less in size than a leojiard, of a lion-tawny 
coloured stiff fur, with fiat heads a.nd noses, half-w.ay 
between those of an otter and a bull-dog. One had 
just been shot by a peasant close to the station. The 
habitations of the Tartar families ar(' oven more tro- 
glodytic than those of Central Armcaiia. In the latter 
place there is, at least, something like a slightly raised 
tumulus to suggest to the exiieriencc'd eye tlnat a dw'elling 
exists, or did so formerly. Here advantage is taken of 
some scarped biink, into which a broad deep trench is 
cut. This is covered over with hurdles andibranches, 
and the earth which covers all is scarcely, if at all, above 
the lexel of the surrounding surface. Here and there a 
wooden cask-like construction acts as chimney; but in 
most instances this last is simply a hole in the ground, 
with stone coping, and a small Wooden fciicc .erected 
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TOtind it to prevent tinman beings or cattle irom iallin'g 
through. Bpffalocs ajid goats wander at will over thosc 
singular house-tops. A stranger is often startled, while 
strolling over what lie considers‘solid gi’ound, to come 
upon an oblong opening, through which he can hear 
human voices, while huge ^olf-like dogs are prowling 
about, making hfm pass them by with a sidelong edging^ 
mowftnenji by way of precaution. These places are very 
■unhealthy. At one time 1 feared that I had caught the 
much-di'cadcd Astrakan plague, but I recovered after a 
couple of days and a good deal of quinine. A still 
worse mishap, however, occurred at one station. I had 
a small leather writing-case, closed by a lock, and con¬ 
taining all my maps, notes, and writing material. 
Tliere are always prowling round a large station a 
number of thievish Tartars, and while seeing to t^(* 
trailfefer of my baggage to the place where I was to pass 
the night, one of these itinerant gentlemen, evidently 
mistaking the article for a money-box, made off with it. 
On missing it I at once called on the officer at the 
station to despatch men to pursue the thief. Every¬ 
thing possible was done, but in vain, and in the interim 
my sword-belt disappeared. 

Endless objects of interest meet the eye to relieve the 
toilsome journey. Camels trailing loads of osiers, and 
looking like gigantic porcupines; trains of huge waggons 
from Persia drawn by four or live horses abreast; a Tar¬ 
tar* cavalcade with indigenous ladies on horseback clad 
in staring red garments, and closely veiled; land at last, 
•all white in the glaring sun, you reach the half-Asiq^tic, 
half-European town of Elizabethpol, a sort of halfway 
house between the last and the Caspian 

shore. There are TajrtaJ^^n^the .ba^a|jgt^eigj^e 

$rt -A, Maifewf ■'■V'' Utm 
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Tartar minarets on the mosques, there are kalpaked Tar-’ 
tars iu the streets; the latter contfasting with the patrols 
of from thirty to forty soldiers, with long gre^ coats and 
fixed bayonets, marching slowly along the irabliq ways. 
There are Tm’kish holes in the wall, as wo should 
probal/Iy call them—mere 'niches, within which the pro¬ 
prietor crouches, nursing his charcoal lire wherewith to 
light water-pipes for his customers. 

My battered conveyance drew up at the door of what ' 
T should be tem 2 )t(;d to call a caravanserai, but it was 
the Grand Hotel of Elizabethpol, and here 1 was at last 
shown into a bedroom without bed, and whore I could 
not wash because ihe liasin was in use. There was a 
tahle-d'hote, but the bill of faro was an illusion, for the 
only things in-ocurablo were ham and caviare. The latter 
is said to be a delicacy. A siioonful 1 once by accident 
tasted at Constantniople reminded me of cod-liver oil. 

Hero, according to Kussian etiquette, 1 donned the best 
suit my saddle-bags aliorded, and called at tlie palace 
of the Government, where I paid my respects to the 
local governor, Prince Ohavchavaza. 1 was received in 
a chamber hung with ancient tapestry, the walls of which 
were garnished with arms of different periods, cajiturcd 
during the prokacted struggle in which Schamyl led the 
Caucasians. The Prince was most courteous, but he did 
not understand French, and our conversation was carried 
on by means of his secretary. Here I learned news that 
entirely changed my plans. For after a shcy:t conver¬ 
sation on i>olitical matters, suddenly turning to me, the 
l iinco fixed his dark eyes upon my face with a piercing, 
glance, and said, ‘ Do you know' that w’e expect an army 
corps shortly, bound for the shores of the Caspian?’ 
^ly prince,’ I replied, ‘I was unaware of the fact. 
Where are they going to?’ ‘There is an"expedition 



GENEBAW LAZAREFF. 


against the Turcomans,’ ho said, ‘ commanded by General* 
Lazareff.’ Tljis was nQws for me, and I resolved, instead 
of proceeding on my original mission, to follow the 
operations of the Eussian columns.* Having thus deter¬ 
mined, nothing was left but to await the arrival of the 
' Commandcr-in-Chief, Generaf Lazareff, and to a*^ his- 
permis,sion to accompany his expcdi^^on. I waited several 
days^'ftmid the usual spendthrift extravagance of Russian 
border towns, and at length the colossarold general made 
his appearance. General Lazareff was no ordinary indi¬ 
vidual. lie was over six feet in stature, and broadly 
made in i)roportion. A mass of jaAV was surmounted by 
a more than Ciesarian nose, and the large' grey eye, half 
hidden by the heavy eyelid, denoted the amount of 
observation which as a specialty belongs to his race— 
the Armenian. Up to the age of twenty years he worked^ 
as a Journeyman tailor. Then joining the Russian army 
ho soon became sergeant. He wars the capturor of 
Bchamyl in his stronghold in the Caucasus; and, later 
on, it was owing to his intrepidity and intrigues that 
I Kars becamt! a Russian citadel, instead of remaining 
under Turkish rule. 

After two days 1 once more set off to encounter the 
same undulating plains, the same dust, the same groaning 
camels; with an occasional change in the shape of 
mountain, river, and Armenian villages, with vineyards 
stretching around. Sometimes I was glad to walk over 
the »ough ground to avoid the risk of broken bones, and 
pick my way through the rocks or miry loam. Here and 
.there we came upon a solitary camel abandoned by sotge 
passing caravan, his depleted hump hanging over on one 
side like an empty sack, and indicating an absolute state 

of exhaustion. . 

* * • ^ 

At last the road began to rise, and we crossed an 
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'elevated mountain chain, the route leading us into the 
region of cloud, and cold, and mauntain torrent. On one 
occasion we were five hours in traversing th@ most dread¬ 
ful mountain tracks, t)ften along the top pf some gi’cat 
landslip which the torrent at its base had sapped from 
'the mountain side. The country seemed alive with field 
mice, rats, and ferrels. Leaving the mountain with its 
snow and fog behind, it was an inexi3ressib]o r(?lief to 
reach once more ’the dry, warm 2 )lain that stretched to 
Shumakha, where 1 spent my night uiwii the rude benches 
of the guest-chamber. I started again early op the 
morning of Wednesday, the ‘27th, passing another ex¬ 
ceedingly disagi'eeable and difficult series of mountains 
deeply covered with snow, and at last, after endless 
troubles at various stations, where horses were wantnig, 
jWith an obstinate driver who objected to leave the 2 fiac(! 
on account of a wedding, and on my insisting upoil 2 ^ro- 
cceding upsetting the irdika and breaking the harness, it 
was at seven o’clock in the morning when, afJer a weary 
night drive, we came in sight of Baku, lying some ten 
versts off; the Caspian, glittering beyond, being seen at 
intervals between the low hills that flanked its border. 
The country at this 2 X)int is inexpressibly dreary and 
volcanic-looking; tins salt incrustations lying thick upon 
the earth. Here and there were straggling Tai’tar villages, 
with ISieir flat houses and 2 >roposterously large conical 
chimneys, looking like gigantic mushrooms. From time 
to time we passed along the road the pecijliar-lo*king 
carts characteristic of the country. The wheels were 
npt loss than eight feet in diameter, and very close te. 
erwh other, the body of the cart being but two feet 
wide, a structure like a pulpit rising in front, gaudily 
painted, and probably intended for the use of the con¬ 
ductor. Entering Baku itself, the driver descended for 
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a moment from his scat to tic up the bells hanging from* 
the wooden arch abova the central horse, the municipal 
regulations forbidding the entry of postal vehicles ac¬ 
companied by.their usual jangling vf^u’car, lest the horses 
of the town phaetons should take fright. 
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CHAPTER II. 

A petroleum city-Petroleum--Firo worship—A strange r!tc~The Turi 
coinaiis--Chiittc—Flies and mosquitoes-A reconnaissance—I p gor¬ 
geous array Caucasian horsemen • The handjar. 

While 1’ was stay in" in Baku I was a good deal in¬ 
terested in the peculiar nature of the soil. During the 
.storms that are very frequent, dense clouds of dim yel¬ 
low dust arise, and this contains so much bitumen that 
■ the least glow of sunshine fixes it indelibly upon one’s 
clothes. The streets are moistened with the cWse 
black residual naphtha that remains after distillation of 
the raw petroleum, and this effectually lays the dust for 
about a fortnight. Petroleum abounds in the neigh¬ 
bourhood, and its mineral springs are busily worked by ' 
means of well-borings which are sometimes sunk to a 
depth of 150 yards. At times the naphtha rises to the 
surface, and even flows over abundantly, occasionally 
springing fountain-like into the air to a height of eight 
or teiPfeet for hours together, as in the case of the 
artesian well. In such cases the ground around the 
boring is often flooded to a depth of six inches with the- 
mineral oil, which, to avoid the danger of a conflagra- 
ti()n, has to bo let off by channels constructed so as* 
to lead it seaward. Under ordinary circumstances, it 
has to be drawn up from a considerable depth. The 
boring is generally ten, or at most eighteen, incites, in 
diameter. A long bucket, or rather a tube stopped at 
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the bottom, and fifteen feet in length, is lowered into* the’ 
well, and drawn up fulhof crude petroleum—fifty gallons 
at a time. This, which is a blue-pink transparent liquid, 
is poured into, a rudely constructect, plank-lined trough 
at the door of the well-hou^e, whence it flows hy an 
equally rude channel to the distillery. 

Apart from the local use of petroleum for lighting, 
and iVs exportation tor a similar purpose, is its appli¬ 
cation to stcapa navigation. With the C|id-fashionod 
boileVs in use, which have a central opgiing running 
longitudinally, no modification is necessary for tlic 
application of the new fuel. A reservoir, containing 
some hundred pounds’ weight of the refuse {mtatici), is 
furnished with a small tube, bearing another at its ex¬ 
tremity, a few inches long, and at right angles with 
the conduit. From this latter it trickles slowly. Clos»' 
by is the mouth of another tube, connected with the 
boijfr. A,jpan containing tow or wood satuivatcd with 
astaiki is first introduced to heat the water, and, once 
the slightest steam pressure is produced, a jet of vapour 
is thrown upon the dropping bituminous fluid, which 
is thus converted into spray. A light is applied, and 
then a roaring deluge of fire inundates the central 
opening of the boiler. It is a kind of self-acting blow¬ 
pipe. This volume of fire can be controlled by one man, 
by means of the two stop-cocks, as easily as the” flame 
in an ordinary gas jet. 

Baku Alas one of the last strongholds of the fire- 
worshippers, not at all a surprising fact wluai I states 
“that in some places I have seen fifty or sixty furuaoes 
for burning lime, the flame used being simply the car- 
buretted hydrogen that issued from fissures in the earth. 

piidst of the busy petroleum works, where 
the chimneys of the distilleries no doubt far surpass in 
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'height the fire towers of old, is a real specimen of the 
religious architecture and practices of antc-Mussulman 
days. After stumbling through the black naphtha mud, 
and over uneven foundations, a hole roughly broken in 
a modern wall gives entry to a small chamber, twenty 
feet by fifteen, adjoining which is a smaller one to the 
right. In tlie opposite wall and to the left is another low 
door opening on a semi-circular yard, fifteen ^ect \Vide at 
its greater ^jiameter. It is the I'cmaining half of the once 
celebrated firg temple, or rather of the small monastery 
connected with it. The exterior wall, eleven or twelve 
feet high, on which is a parapeted walk, is composed 
of rough stone. From the courtyard one can enter 
thirty-five roomy cells, accessible by as many doors. 
These cells, formcidy occupied by the monks or pilgrims, 
<ire now rented at a moderate price to some of the workmen 
who belong to the factories immediately surroundifig, by 
the priest, the last of his race, who still lingers beside 
his unfrequented altars. The priest is called for. He 
dons a long white robe, taken from a rude cupboard in 
the whitewashed wall, and, drawing near a kind of wide 
altar tomb at the south-western cormer of the chamber, 
railed off from the outer portion of the apartment by 
a low wooden balustrade, applies a lighted match, which 
he has previously sought for in a most prosaic manner 
in his ‘breeches pocket, to a small iron tube. A jet of 
pale blue lambent flame is produced, rising to the height 
of eight inches or a foot. Seizing the rofc of a bell 
hung over his head, he rings half a dozen strokes upon 
it; ‘then takes in his hand a small bell, and, ringing it- 
continually, proceeds to bow and genuflect before the 
altar. The light wanes gradually, and goes out. And 
then, advancing towards the curious spectator, thcvpjiest 
proffers on a small brass dish a few grains of barley or 
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lice, or, as I once saw, three or four pieces of caiKlied* 
sugar, which the envelope indicated had been manufac¬ 
tured in Paiiis! A person in the East always gives a 
present .with the view of rcceiviii* at least fifty times 
its value in return; so we present the last of his race 
with a couple of roubles, and retire. • 

On .the afternoon of Tuesday, ifpril 2,1879, having 
received pQymission from General La/.areft' to accompany 
the expedition against the Akkal Teklie Turcomans, a 
pernrission endorsed by H.I.II. the Grand Duke com¬ 
manding at Tiliis, I went on board the Russian war 
steamer ‘ Nasr Eddin Shah,’ and three days later we 
anchored two and a half miles off the low sandy shore of 
Tchikislar, having to land in boats at a rude pier that 
raiT out some hundred and fifty yards. The General 
was received by a party of Yamud ciders, who, drawn,' 
up aF the extremity of the pier, offered him, as he 
landed, a cake of bread, a plate of salt, and a large 
fish newly caught; meantime, the guns in the small 
redoubt adjoining the camp thundered out their salute. 
The Turcomans of the entu-o surrounding neighbour¬ 
hood had assembled to do honour to the General, and 
were drawn up on either side of the pier along which 
he passed to the shore. At its landward extremity, a 
number of these people held prostrate on the ground 
half a dozen black-haired sheep, and, as he passed, 
a knife was drawn across the throat of each animal, 
the Wood streaming, hot and reeking, across his path, 
and flooding the ground to such an extent that our 
*hocB were all ensanguined as we walked in prodeg- 
sion across it. It was the first time I had had a good 
opportunity of seeing genuine Turcomans. Each wore 
the e’’JDrmouB sheepskin shako affected by the in¬ 
habitants 0 / Centi'al Asia, and a long tunic of some 
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bright colour, tightly girt at the waist by a broad white 
sash,-knotted in front, a long dirk thrust through it. 
Over this was an exterior garment of some*sombre tint, 
with long sleeves, wliich the wearers we:|;e continually 
pulling backwards in order to leave their hands free._ 
Each* together with his poniard, wore^a curved, leathfir- 
shcathed sabre, with cross guard. One miglit have 
imagined them a battalion of the Foot GufU’ds,'‘robed 
for the nopfe in (h-essing gowns. Some, also, wore the 
enormous pe^jssc of sheepskin so common among the 
dwellers in Central Asia. 

The General then gave audiences to the chiefs of 
these Yamud Turcomans, and finding they had fifteen 
or sixteen prisoners of their enemies, the Akkal Tekkes, 
with a view of propitiating their companions of the 
distant oasis, the General ordered the immediate release 
of these prisoners, and sent them away to their Ifomcs, 
giving to each some trifling present in mon(‘y or articles 
of European manufacture. To them, as well as to the 
Yamud chiefs and ciders, he gave silver watches, silver- 
mounted kandjars, pieces of bright-coloured cloth, and 
such like articles as he thought might be pleasing to 
them. On the following morning, April 6, a little before 
daybreak, we started for the advanced post of Chatte, at 
the junction of the Atterck and Sumbar rivers, the 
former being the nominal division between Persia and 
the Russian and Turcoman possessions. We were 
strongly escorted by Cossacks, and the eatly pond; of 
our journey was most unpleasant, for our wheels sank 
deeply in the sand of the low region, over which during* 
a westerly wind the waters of the Caspian are often 
driven for the distance of a league. Two miles inland 
I saw the bleaching skins of the Caspian carp«*,jind 
multitudes of sea anemones lay around. Farlfromthe 
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shore, too, we met with Turcoman taimvh, or dug-out 
canoes, lying about ovdr the plains in the places where 
they had bech left stranded by the jetiring waters. The 
heat wais intense, and the eyes were pained by the 
constant glare from the whitciplains, unrelieved by any¬ 
thing more than £^n occasional tamarisk bush or clump 
of camel thorn, the marl around seeming as if it had 
been 'calciKcd in some mighty furnaco. Fresh water 
•was extremely scarce, the expeditionary fore# spending 
much* time in digging wells, while travellens upon these 
plains are often tortured by the mirage—that oft- 
repeated atmospheric delusion which has frecpiciitly 
beguiled me into a bootless ride of many a league iu 
search of the wishod-for water. 

Cliatte is one of the dreariest places imaginable. At 
the time of my visit the garrison consisted of two bat- * 
talions? The heat was intense ; and the cemetery, not 
far ojf, anjJ ominously largo for so small a garrison, 
spoke in eloquent tiirms of the unhealthy nature of the 
locality. Fully eighty feet below, in the midst of their 
'tremendous ravines, ran the canal-like streams of the 
Attcrck and Bumbar, at this time shrunk to comparative 
threads of water, all white with suspended marl, and 
almost undrinkable from the (juantity of saline matter 
held in solution. Myriads of flies rendered life unljoar- 
able by day, as did gnats and mosquitoes l)y night; 
and the intense heat, aggravated by the simoom-like 
winds *feweepfiig across the biuming plain, made Chatte 
anything but a desirable abiding-place. ‘ I would top 
thnes rather be sent to Siberia than left here any* 
"longer,’ I one day heard an officer of infantry exclaim to 
a newly-arrived comrade. After a short experience T felt 
quite •’jA^tbe .same min& as this officer, for between 
heat and flies by day, and mosquitoes by night, I never 
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■passed such a miserable time in all my existence. In 
view'of the domed edifices and extensive foundations, 
spreading far and \jido, there can be no doubt that a 
populous community once flourished there. Now, owing 
to tho fact that the river Jjas cut its bed low down in the 
marly soil, and that irrigation is impossible, civilisation 
has perished from the spot. Very possibly, too, Zenghis 
Khan and his hordes had something to do 'vith laying 
waste wb{*t are now trackless solitudes. . 

General Lazareff having made liis reconnaissance, . 
and satisfied himself, returned at once to the Caspian, 
to take tho necessary steps before finally committing him¬ 
self to a forward movement into the heart of tho enemy’s 
territory. In tlio middle of one of tho stages on our 
backward way, the horses of the General’s carriage, 
broken down by the rapid pace at wliich we were pro¬ 
ceeding, had foundered, and we had to leave them be¬ 
hind us, gasping on tho dusty plain. To replace |.hem, 
Cossacks of the escort were ordered up. Each horse¬ 
man, taking one of the ropes wliich served as traces, 
placed it under his left thigh, held the extremity in his 
hand, and then galloped forward with the surviving 
horses of the team, over the plain already dotted with the 
bones of camels and mules, which, bleaching in the sun, 
strewed every foot of the way—ghastly evidences of the 
dangers awaiting the tx’aveller across these silent tracts. 
Save om'selves, not a living being of any description was 
in sight. Not even a prowling Turcoman wits to be seen. 

, The advanced guard, now that all danger was over 
‘for the moment, amused themselves with chasing the 
wild asses and antelopes which constantly came in sight 
as we topped some undulation of the ground, the horses 
seeming to enter into tho sport quite as th^'?iighly 
as their riders, though we never had a chance of 
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coming within shot. One of my last reminiscences of 
this journey was liavhlg supper with General Lazareff 
and his scpofid in command, Gcncrsjl Lomahin. \Ye sat 
upon the edges of three drums, and bayonets stuck point 
downwards in the ground scr^pd us as candlesticks. In 
our company was .the Caravan Basjii, a Khivan, whose 
dress merits description. He wore a silk tunic, of the 
brightest passible emerald green, with Javish gold cm- 
•bfoidcry; sky-blue trousers, of semi-Europcsin make; 

, a purple mantle profusely laced; and, co*itrary to all 
Mussulman precedent, his lingers were covered with 
massive rings of gold. A gold-embroidered skull-cap was 
stuck upon the back of his head, and, perched forward, the 
brini almost upon the bridge of his nose, was a cylindrical 
cap of black Astrakan fur, wliich allowed almost the whole 
of the elaborately decorated skull-cap to bo seen behind. 

We^arrived in Tchikislar about six o’clock in tlic 
cveni^jg, and I hoped to obtain a good night’s rest, so 
far as such .was consistent with the presence of great red- 
bodied, long-legged mosquitoes, but to my dismay an 
hidc-dc-camp announced to me that I must be ready to 
go on board the steamer at nine o’clock to proceed to 
the northward. 

Krasnavodsk, which we reached at eight o’clock next 
morning, is simply a Eussian militai'y colony. It would 
bo impossible to conceive anything more bleak or deso¬ 
late-looking than the scarped, scraggy cliffs of rose- 
coloured alabaster which face the town. Did it lie in 
the bottom of a volcano crater, the barrenness and dry.- 
mss could not be gi'cater. The natural water of the* 
?ite, very limited in quantity, is absolutely unfit for 
human use, and the needs of the place ai’e supplied by 
the di«^iiiaiion of sea wafer, the wood fuel being brought 
at an immense cost from Lenkoran on the opposite 
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Caspian shore. Here there has been made an attempt 
at a public garden; but only a few very scrubby¬ 
looking tamarisk bushes have been able to hold their 
own in the midst ol the sandy soil and, the scorching 
sun-glare. The greatest ^care is necessary in order to 
fostei- even these f^gw bushes, whicli would look faded 
and mis erable beside the most withered furae bush 
that ever graced, a highland mountain-top. One evening 
diuing our stay at Krasnavodsk, I had, an opportunity 
of seeing thg peculiar method of fighting of the Cauca¬ 
sian and Daghestani horsemen, who happened to be on 
the station. They are natives of the north-eastern por¬ 
tion of the Caucasus, and are esteemed among the best 
cavalry in the Eussian service. Their uniform is almost 
precisely similar to that of the Circassians, save that the 
Daghestani have their long tight-waisted tunics of white 
flannel instead of the usual sober colours affected by the 
Circassian horsemen. Hanging between tli/,* shoulders, 
and knotted around the neck, is the bashlik, or hood, 
worn during bad weather, this hood being of a crimson 
colour. On either side of the breast are one or more rows 
of metal cartridge-tubes, now worn simply for ornament, 
for I need scarcely say that these horsemen are armed 
with modern breech-loading carbines, and carry their 
cartridges in the orthodox regulation pouches, instead of 
after the fashion of their forefathers. Their sabres are 
of the usual guardless Circassian pattern, almost the 
entire hilt entering into the scabbard. Hanging from 
the front of the waist-belt is a luaidjar, or broad-bladed, 
I leaf-shaped sword, very similar to the ancient Spanish 
weapon adopted by the Roman soldiery, or resembling 
perhaps still more those bronze weapons found upon the 
old battle-fields of Greece and wtthin early Celtic 'bpjrows. 
These weapons they are accustomed to use as projectiles, 
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much as the North American Indians use their lohg- 
bladed knivi.8. 

On the evening in question, a squadron of these 
Daghestani hqrsemcn were paraded, in order that we 
might witness their skill in tjirowing the handjarjs. A 
lar'gc wooden target was erected, in^front of whicll was 
suspended an ordinary black, bottle. Then, one by one, 
the hnrseinen dashed up at full speetl, hurling their 
•MnAjars, as they did so, at the mark. It wae intended 
to plant the point of the knife in the targjit, so close to 
the bottle that the Hat of the blade should almost 
touch it. One after another the knives of the whole 
squach'on were thrown, until they stuck like a sheaf of 
arrows round the mark, and so good was the aim that in 
no one case would there have been the slightest possibility 
of missing so large a mark as a man’s body. 

AlSlr this exhibition of skill, the Lesghi, as the Dag- 
hest^ni ar(i occasionally called, performed some of their 
national dances, to the music of the pipe and tabor. 
Two dancers at a time stepped into the circle formed 
' around them by theh comrades. Each placed the back 
of his right hand across his mouth, holding the elbow 
elevated in the air ; the left arm was hold at its fullest ex¬ 
tent, sloping slightly downwards, the palm turned to the 
roar. In this somewhat singular attitude they commenced 
sliding round the ring with a peculiar waltzing stop; then, 
suddenly confronting each other, they broke into a furious 
jig, giHng faster and faster as the music increased in pace, 
and when, all breathless, they retired into the ranks, their 
places were immediately taken by another pair. Occasion» 
ally one of the more skilful would arm himself with two/mmd- 
Jars, and, placing the points on either side of his neck, go 
througl* tjie most violenf calisthenic movements, with the 
viewed showing the perfect control he had over his muscles. 
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CHAPTEK III. 

I • 

Searchirg fo^ solphur mines—A desert post—liitter waters The Blstk* 
Gulf—Sulphnr Mountain—Turcoman steeds—X night alarpi—The 
attack—A ra* for life- -Worn out. 

During my stay at Ki-asnavodsk, I made the acquaint¬ 
ance of an Armenian gentleman who had come there 
with the intention of scientifically exploring the neigh¬ 
bourhood, and discovering what its mineral resources 
might bo. He was especially in search of certain sulphur 
mines reported to exist upon the shores of the Kai'a 
Boghaz, the great expanse of shallow water ^ving to the 
north of Krasnavodsk. He had succeeded in obtaining 
from General Lomakin a guard of fifteen Yamud Turco¬ 
mans, acting as Eussian auxiliary irregular horse, and, 
gathering from some conversation with me that I was 
interested in geological researches, asked me to accom¬ 
pany him on his expedition. We started early in the 
morning, and, mounted upon hardy little Khirgese ponies, 
climbed the horrid-looking, burnt-up ravines that lead 
through the amphitheatre of hills which guard Kras¬ 
navodsk, to the plain beyond. These rocks, as I have 
said, are of rose-coloured gypsum, though sometimes a 
bflie and yellow variety is to be met with. Once outside 
the rocky, gmling scarp, the Turcoman sahra, here 
affording an unusually luxuriant supply of coarse bent- 
grass, reaches away in one unbroken tract .to tlie banks 
of the Sea of Aral. The Yamud shepherds, percheu upon. 
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every slight elevation around, kept watch and ward.lest* 
a party of Tekke Turcomans should sweep down upon 
them and boar both themselves and their charges into 
captivity. At the time of which I am writing some four 
or five thousaifd camels, destined for the transport service 
'of-thc Akhal Tekke expeditioif, were concentrated*pi the 
ncighbom-hood of*the town, the greater portion of them 
having bo^n most unwisely sent to pasture at a distance 
, of some twenty miles from the garrison*. 

Though it was early in the year, the heaf of the sun 
was overwhelming; and as in the midst of our wild¬ 
looking cseoi-t we rode across these naked, burnt-up 
plains, I could well appreciate how welcome was the 
‘ shadow ot a great rock in a weary land.’ ¥ar, far off, 
on “either hand, loomed, faintly violet, some minor hills, 
which, my companion assured me, were replete with 
mine^ili treasures, especially with a very pure kind of 
natural paraflin, or mineral wax (osochenjle), as it is 
comtnonly ciilh'd. Apart from the stray camels and 
flocks, the only living things to bo seen were huge 
spotted lizards, who stared eagerly at us as wc went by, 
and tortoises, crawling about over the marly surface. 

It was two o’clock in the afternoon as wc reached 
a Eussian military post, some sixteen miles distant from 
Krasnavodsk. It consisted of a small rectangular re¬ 
doubt, garrisoned by two companies of infantry and 
about twenty-five Turcoman horse. The captain shared 
with,us hisniot very luxurious meal of dried Caspian carp 
and almost equally dry sausage, washed down by the 
never-failing glass of vodka, and then wc again staiated 
on our forward journey. Wo varied the monotony of tfie 
journey by racing, and dangerous work it was, for the 
grojind was everywherciburrowed into by gi’cat chameleon¬ 
like 'lizards—sometimes two feet long—and every now 
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•and .then a horseman came to grief, owing to his steed 
involuntarily thrusting a leg into one of these pitfalls. 
At ten o’clock in the evening we reached a kind of basin, 
situated in the midst T)f low hills, if I may call elevations 
of fifty feet or so by that name. This basin might have 
been g,*mile and a half acroSa. Near its centre wore half- 
a-dozen wells, which ^ave the place the name of Ghoui- 
Sulmen. Each well was surrounded by a loyr parapet 
of yellowish-grey Wmmulitic limestone, and close by the 
mouth stood a couple of rude troughs of the ^ame 
material. Thtir workmanship was of the very rudest 
description, and I have no doubt that these traces of 
man’s handiwork must bo of great antiquity. The water 
lay at least forty feet below the level of the well-mouth, 
and could only be procured by being fished up in 'che 
^nose-bags of our horses, let down by the united tethering- 
ropes of several of the party. This water was escr.rable 
in 'the extreme. I understand that it contains a largo 
percentage of sulphate of soda and common salt;'but 
whatever be the matter which gives it its peculiar taste 
and flavour, it is very nauseous, especially when it has 
become heated from being carried in the leather bags 
in which water is stored during Jong journeys in these 
parts of the world. It tlien becomes emetic, as well as 
strongly purgative. Coming from the great depths at 
which it lies beneath the soil, it is icy-cold wlien brought 
to the surface, but even then it is intolerable to anyone 
who has been accustomed to different watei elsewhere. 
Not being able to drink, I tried to assuage my thirst by 
battling my face and hands, but I soon discovered what a 
mistake I had made, for wlien the moisture had evaporated 
I found the surface of my skin covered with an extremely 
irritant saline matter, the eyes and, nose especially •sufl[er- 
ing. Our escort prepared their tea with this water,' and 
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seemed to enjoy it, though after the first mouthful Lwas* 
obliged to cease drinking. 

The Tuucomans rarely smoke anything but a water- 
pipe, or jcalioun, but as this is too c^imbrous to be carried 
about on horseback, a simpler expedient is resorted to. 

' An oblong steep-sided hole is 3ug in the ground, some five 
inches, wide, and* a foot deep. S8me red-hot charcoal 
is taken i^om the camp fire, and placed in the bottom 
of the cavity. A handful of tumhaki, a comsc kind of 
tobacco used in these regions, is thrown in, and the 
smoker, kneeling beside the hole, places his expanded 
palms on either side of his mouth, stoops over the orifice' 
and inhales the fumes of the tobacco, mingled with air. 
Three or four whiffs from this singular smoking apparatus 
seem quite sufficient for the most determined smoker 
among them, and I am not surindscd at it. I nearly, 
cliol.fisimyself at my first attempt. 

We broke camp about half-past one, and continued 
our*jom‘ijey towards the shores of the Kara-Boghaz 
(Black Gulf), on the borders of which lay the sulphur 
mines which it was the mission of my fi-iend to explore. 
The stars gave but feeble light, and as the edges of pro¬ 
jecting strata now began to make their appearance the 
road became so dangerous that after two miles wc were 
obliged to halt again and wait for dawn. As the sun was 
rising wo found ourselves on the margin of a vast creek 
reaching inland from the Kara-Boghaz. The waters lay 
still «,nd d6ath-like, and the entire surroundings were 
more lifeless and ghastly than any 1 had hitherto wit- 
.nessed. Not even a bird of any description was to*(jc 
seen, far or near. To reach the level yellow shore at the 
water marge it was necessary that we should scramble 
doAi^n the almost vertieal face of the cliff, some sixty or 
severity feet in height. It was composed of terraced 
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layers of wliitish-yellow stone, similar to that which I 
have described as being found at the wcll-mouths; in 
some places tossed and tumbled in the wildest possible 
confusion. Dismounfing from our horses, and.leading 
them by the bridles, we proceeded to scramble, as best 
we could, down the cliff, bSing often obliged to hold on 
by the tamarisk bushes, and at last fcachod the shell- 
strewn beach below. Following the strand iiya north¬ 
easterly direction, we reached a imiue which pierces 
the cliffs in an easterly one. This was tlic sjjot of which 
we were in sem-ch. It is called by the Turcomans the 
dCukurt-Daglii, or Suliffiur Mountain. 

My friend commenced his search immediately, for 
there was not a moment to bo lost. We were on dan¬ 
gerous ground, where the nomads were frequently to' be 
\found encamped preparatory to one of their forays in the 
neighbourhood of Ifi’asnavodsk. Strewn arounV'woro 
fragments of black and red lava, and the entire place 
bore unmistakeable signs of a more or less recent vol¬ 
canic distm-bance. Lumps of sulphur were to be found 
in every direction, and here and there were nodules, em¬ 
bedded between the stone layers, and in the indurated 
beds of detritus. Though we found tolerably largo 
‘ pockets,’ however, nowhere could we discover any real 
vein. There was no considerable deposit of the substance 
—at least, such was the opinion of my friend, the geolo¬ 
gist. After an hour and a halfs search, we mounted for 
the return journey, and I was not sorry to learve tho»spot. 
We took a new route on our way back, and, riding across 
a^country exactly similar to that of which I have spoken,^ 
two hours before sunset we got into a sandy, undulating 
area. The tamarisk bushes grew high and close, and 
were even mixed with a peculiar kind of osier.* 'This, 
infallibly denoted the presence of water. We*Woi’c, in 
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fact, at the Ghoui-Kabyl, or sweet-water wells, the.only 
place in the whole district where such a thing as really 
drinkable water is to be obtained. We washed the salt 
from our hands and faces, and t!ien lay down to rest 
upon the soft, yielding sand^which afforded as comfort¬ 
able a couch as the softest feather bed, for it adapted 
itself .perfectly to the form of th*e sleeper. As usual, 
several cUmp fires were lighted, for thejpreparation of the 
inevitable tea, without which no true Central Asian or 
Eussian can get through a day’s journey. Tie fires 
smouldered dimly around us, for tie Yamuds were too 
cautious to allow a blaze to be seen in such a place. 
They did not go to sleep, but sat crouchingly around the 
fires, chatting to each other. The horses, each secured 
by one fetlock at the full extent of its tethering-rope, ran 
round in circles, screaming at and trying to kick eaclV 
othefs* I have remarked this peculiarity about Turcoman 
horses, tljat while towards human beings they are the 
gentlest jind most tractable of creatures, among them¬ 
selves they are the most quarrelsome that it is possible to 
imagine. 

Notwithstanding the noise which the horses were 
making--and it was very aggravating, when after the 
fatigues of the past two days we were trying to snatch 
an hour’s repose—I was sinking gradually into slumber. 
A calm seemed to come over the bivouac, and everything 
appeared tranquil. I turned over on the sand to make 
myself comfortable, when I became aware that an un¬ 
usual agitation prevailed among the ordinarily calm 
. and taciturn Turcomans. They were whispering eagb^^Jy 
together. I raised myself upon my elbow, and looked 
round. Some were hastily saddling their horses, and 
before'IJiad time to demand the reason of this proceed¬ 
ing, Several of them came hiu’ricdly up to where myself 
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fi,nd jny friend lay. There was something wrong, they 
said. The horses were sniffing 4he wind, with necks 
outstretched towards the cast. Either strangers were 
approaching, or thei-e Ws some other encampment near, 
and if this latter were the^case, the encampment could 
only ke a Tekke one. We held a council of war, anti 
decided that the most' advisable course to adopt was to 
move on immediajjely. Sand was heaped upondhe camp 
fires, horsey were rapidly saddled and packed, and, like 
a party of spectres, we stole silently away. Several 
Turcomans, with the apparently innate perception of 
locality, even in the dark, which is .acquired by the 
habits of life of their’ race, led tlie way. For myself I 
had not the faintest notion tow.oi'ds what point of the 
compass we were du’ccting our steps. During half-an- 
‘thour we forced our path among the bushes, and gained 
open ground. Four Turcom,ans were thrown oufr ib re¬ 
connoitre in the supposed d<angerous direction, and, 
anxious though I felt over the situation, I could not help 
wondering how they would ever find theur way back. In 
an hour, however, they managed to rejoin us, and re¬ 
ported a large camp to the eastwai’d. They estimated 
the number of its occupants at some hundreds, and 
believed they could be no other than Tekkes. 

The sun was W'ell above the horizon as wc sighted 
several hundreds of camels browsing, on a rising ground, 
on the scanty herbage, and tended by some scores of 
Khirgese nomads. We hastily communic.ated to them 
the nows of the proximity of the Tekkes, and rode for- 
wpfd, as swiftly as might be, after oiu’ protracted 
journey, towards the Bournak post, which we reached 
about two hours after sunrise. Wc reported our intel¬ 
ligence to the Commandant, Captain Ter-Kazarorf, who 
took the necessary precautions for the safety Zi his 
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redoubt. I had slept a couple of hours at the shady 
side of tho captain’s tent, and was in the act of making 
some notes* of the day’s adventures, when scouts came 
galloping up in a headlong fashion with the news that 
the Tekkes were advancin*^ in force, and thaj; not a 
moment was to be lost if the camels were to be •saved. 
Notwithstanding 1;h{it a border post like that of Bournak 
is constamtly on the alert, the rapidity with which the 
men were got imdcr arms was siurprising. Jlho captain 
rushed from his tent, the bugle sounded, and in less 
than two minutes after the alarm the first company was 
moving to the front at the double. In fact, so rapid was 
the preparation that the captain had not even time to 
load his revolver, and I lent him mine. At the same time 
the irregular Yamud cavah'y, some fifteen in number,^ 
together with the Khirgese shepherds, were driving i»* 
the ^itHiols, which could not be forced to accelerate their 
usual sje^vand dignified pace; and, conse(iuently, several 
of ^e shepherds were cut down by the foremost Tckke 

llOI'SC* 

Within ten minutes after the departure of the first 
company, the second, in reserve, marched with the 
camels carrying the spare ammunition, leaving only 
half-a-dozen men to garrison tins redoubt.^ The first 
company was scarcely five hundred yards distant from 
the parapets when the leading Tekkes appeared in sight, 
galloping along the summit of the long undulation of the 
plain, and in a few minutes many hundreds of them 
were in view. Some affrighted Khirgese drivers who 
. came in said that the gi-eater number of their comparficjps 
had been killed, a large proportion of the camels taken, 
and at least two thousand sheep swept away. They 
reporfed that the T«kkes were at least two thousand 
strong, and that a large number of tliem were horsemen. 
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the i-cmaindor being infantry mounted upon camels 
and asses. Firing had already commenced, and myself 
and my friend were sorely puzzled as to wh&t course we 
should pursue. The position, for us, was an exceedingly 
difficuHj one. I much desii’pd to go forward and witness ^ 
the slarmish, hut the condition of our horses, after two 
days’ hard riding, with little or no food save the few 
handfuls of corn, which we had in our saddle-hags, 
rendered it^excessivcly dangerous for us to proceed into 
the press of combat, especially as it was as likely as not 
that the slender Bussian infantry force would he com¬ 
pelled to retreat, even if it were not annihilated. In the 
latter case, and with our jaded horses, wo were certain 
to he captured, and mutilation, if not death, would have 
been our portion. To await the result of the fight in 
Tfihe redoubt, with its few defenders, was equally preca¬ 
rious, so we thought it best to make good our I'jf'reat, 
while there was yet an ojiportunity, as liist as ouy- f*'tij»ued 
horses could carry us. Our baggage was rapidly packed, 
and we retired as swiftly as we could. Half a mile to 
the south of the post of Bournak is another reach of 
ground commanding an extensive view over the plain, 
and from this, though at a pretty long distance, I could, 
with the aid of my field glass, follow the movements of 
the Tekkes. It was not easy, however, to make out 
which way the combat was going, for the entire plain 
was covered with groups of combatants, and it was im¬ 
possible to detect to which side they belonged. Once 
outside of the protecting parapets of the redoubt, our 
mqst prudent course was to make the best of our way to 
Krasnavodsk. 

Our worn-out horses took at least three hours to 
cover the eighteen miles which intervened between 4is 
and that town. The heat was terrific, and I was’^'in a 
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general state of weariness. We entered the rocky oirclo* 
of hills which shuts of]^ Krasnavodsk and its immediate 
surroundinj^ from the plains, and as wo debouched from 
one horrid gqj-ge, with its gaunt cfiffs of burnt red rock, 
we met General Lomakin, tlyj commander of tlig town, 
advancing with all his available forces. I had a* short 
conversation with the General, explained to Inin all \ 
knew about the situation, and once nioj.’c pushed on. A 
■ Kttlo later I met one of the Yamud horscmigi who had 
formed part of the escort of myself and, my Armenian 
friend. lie gave it as his decided opinion that we 
must have been under the direct protection of Allah as 
we got off from the Ghoui-Kabyl that morning. Had 
wo remained an hour longer on the spot, he said, we 
should certainly have been captured by the Tekkes. I 
was really very much knocked up by the expedition.# 
The IfBat, want of sullicient food, salty water, and, 
aboTC^ky^the absence of sleep, had quite prostrated me, 
andTtind in my note-book the following entry, which is 
very descriptive of the situation:—‘ 1 am very ill, and 
my back is nearly broken. My nose is almost burned 
off, and my breeches are torn from hard riding. I must 
go to bed.’ 
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CirAlTKH IV. 

Waitinc; tu advaiifp - Water .stiakiw Quaint humanity Caucasian ravalry 
L'nitornii^ Idea.-and fashion I’linislinifiit of ihf kiioiit .\naiio|ur's 
I'amdisi. , 

I nKMAiNKi) at Krasnavoilsk up tu tlic liisl of ^^a\^ 
awnitin"a dolinitc inovo on tin- [tart of tin -1 \|it (iitioiiarv 
forces, and nuide a tri[) to Tdiikislar on Itoard (ho • Tral ’ 
war-steamer. lUirinj' tin's excursion I liail a i^ootl op])or- 
tunity of examining' the island of Teliclikeii. with its 
steep .seaward marl elitfs, stained Ity the hlack .*l.<w of 
naphtha which has •'one on for aues ponrine its riches 
into the nnprolitahle httsoin of tlie Caspian. (/n'lTrteof 
its hi^die.st [tortious is ttne of the tall. sentrv-ltox-Iookin}» 
objects which stand ttver the [tetntleinn wells witrki'd by 
Mr. Nobel, tlie enterprising capitalist ttf Baku. 

Tchikislar, which I ninlerstand is intw almost de¬ 
serted, was, at the time of which I s[teak, in all its f'lory. 
Several thousands of meti were under canvas, the cavalry 
to the north, the infantry to the sitnth ttf the <trieinal 
sand redoubt and sieiial station. 'J'he environs of the 
camp were in a filthy state, the Bnssians neclectin;; the 
most simple sanitary precautions. The hos[iitals wen; 
full, and myriads of flits lilled the air. Nothin;' was 
bein" done, .so on the fifth 1 aoain went on board the 
‘ Ural ’ to return to Knisinivodsk. 

I remaituid only ten days at this town, leadin;' .the 
accustomed life-—Koim’* at the club, dimier.s'’ut the 
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■ governor’s, and driving about tlio neiglibourliood. Dating 
one.of the last excursions I made along tlic rocky sliorcs 
of tti(; bay, > was str\i(di by t\u> immense numb(-rs of 
water snakes wliicJi, leaving the srit, had gone long dis¬ 
tances i)dan(l.* 1 have nu t these reiitiles Ijctween live and 
six feet in length, of a yellow colour mottled with laV)wn. 
by threes and fold's at a time, ertissing the scorched 
gypsum nxdis at bast half a mile fron^ the shore, and 
jiiaking their way to the water, into which thej’ plunged 
and sw;im out to sea. From on board shiy I have seen 
them in the wafers of Krasnavodsk Bay—live or six 
knotted together floating in th(‘ sun. 

On May If) 1 was siait for by General Lomakin, who 
informed me that (ieneral Lazaret!’ desired to see ir.e 
immediately, and accorilingly, on the following day, at 
one o'clock, I started for Baku, where th(' Comraainh r- 
in-ChiPf was temporai'ily staying, but only to reach it 
after a loiv and tempestuous voyage, for Baku certainly 
deserxis tV titli' given to it by the old Tartars, ‘ a place 
beaten by tbe winds." 

• On the following day I had an interview xvith General 
Lazaret!', who wished to obtain some unbiassed evidence 
about tlu‘ affair at Bournak, in vii'W of the complaints 
whiidi had reached him from dilYerent ijuarters relative 
to th(> want of promptitude of General Lomakin in 
hurrying to the assistance of the two companies defend¬ 
ing the camels. lie asked me whether I belie ved it was 
not poKsibU' for Lomakin to have pushed on the same 
ovi'uing and followed up tbt‘ enemy. T had no other 
ajiswer to give than that 1 believed he had acted witl^ 

•the gri'atest jiossible promptitude. General Lazari'ff 
afterwards told me i( was quiti' possibb' that we should 
have to Ainter in the Akhal Tekke, and be declared his 
intention' m>t to return until he had accomplished his 
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mission—the ‘pacification,’ as lie was pleased to terrii 
it, of the district. Further o|M'rations depended upon 
eventualities. Should the Merv Tureoinans <uke part with 
their brethren of th*e Aklial Tekke, lie would be obliged 
to move aoainst Jferv, but at present be had no di linite 
instr'uetions in the matter, lie eoneluded by sayinfj, 
‘We must do notbhii' in a burry :'wi- have plenty of 
time be'oro us.’ 

liaku^is not at all an au'reealile plaei- to stay in, aiid 
I was not .sorrv to receive a nolilie.-itioii I'rom tlje ( bief 

^ r * 

of Stiltf to oo on board tlir • Coii^fantini-' mail .'^learner, 
to aceompany (ieiieral l.az.in lf aero.'.s tbi' Ca.spian to 
Tebikislar, wliieb place we leaelit c| on .Monday, .lime 'A, 
aneliorino as usual nearly time miles oil' slmre. and wi* 
bad the aecn.stomed ilitlieiilfy in lamliim'. The arrival 
of the Commander iii-('hi( f with his stall', and the pre¬ 
sence of some additional liatlalions which bad picia-ded 
ns, jrreatly added to tin liveline.ss of ibf caip/i.^ 

One of the mo't piciili.ir cliar.icteri.-.lics of Y'cliikislar 
was the presciici- of very lare'e niimln r- of Khirot.-e and 
'rnreoman camel-ilrivi rs, and of nmletiers from llaoh- 
dad, vvho, under promi'i- of bioli pay, had bei n induced 
to abandon their ordinary track Im Ivvi im the latter city 
and Meshed, and to come to the lln-sian camp for the 
tnansport service. There a very wide dilTeretice be¬ 
tween tin; appearance of tin Khirot.se and that of the 
Turcomans. The lalti r are of a more or less slim 
and wiry tioiire, with approximately Knropean r«atures. 
They wear the buoe sheepskin hat, and make a very fair 
^^irttempt at a reoular .sy,-lem of clothino. The Khiroeso 
is as fpiaint-lookino, awkwardly-dressed a lioiire as oin 
could find upon a (.'liini se porcelain dish the same ini- 
imssible eyes, louo, narrow, and draooi d upvvaMs,nt tin' 
outer cormirs, f»enuine (.'atliay hat, ami occa^onally an 
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iimbrolla, which would not be out of place in a proceseion’ 
of stage mandarins ; finally, he has a shuffling, slovenly 
gait, more ungraceful than that of a ploughman. His 
ordinary garment is a kind of dirty cotton sheet, 
twisted anyhow about him, or at most a very draggled 
and tattered linen tunic. In a btirning sun he wears as 
much furry clothing as an Ksquinia*ux. On his head is a 
movable conical tent of felt, which falls to the middle 
dfhis back, and wliicli towards midday ho supplements 
by aimtber, and pi-rbaps a couple of horse-j|lotlis besides. 
Seati'd on the scorching sand, with his stolid mien, peep¬ 
ing eyes, and strange headdress, his general appearance 
is that of one of those stpiatting Indian deities of a 
pagoda, clothed in rags and skins. 

There wi're large numbers of Caucasian and Cossack 
horsemen, all in picturesque attire, and looking quite < 
unliki’ anything we are accustomed to associsite with 
the uniform of a regular regiment. Both Cossack and 
Cauc!tsiai% wore tunic-like garments, litting tightly at 
the waist, the skirt falling almost to the heels, and made 
of white, brown, gii'y, or black cloth. The breast was 
coveri'd with one or two horizontal rows of silver or 
brass carl ridge-cases, according to the rank of the wearer. 
They all bore the before-mentioned guardless Cii’cassian 
sabre. The Kussian ollicers serving in Asia for the most 
part affect this style of weapon instead of the regidation 
sword, carrying it l»y a belt slung across the shoulder, 
in.steinl of girt around tlu' waist. There is a very re¬ 
markable trait of character noticeable among the officers 
j)f Caucasian cavalry regiments, among the Kabardih^ 
ollicc'rs ('sp('ciaily. which is well worthy of a few words 
of comment. liacli one feels bound to have both arms 
and d)ell mounted as massively and richly as possible 
with enamelled silver: cartridge-boxes, tinder-boxes. 
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poniards, and other accoutrements being decorated with 
equal- richness. Many, however, regard a new coat, 
or one that shows no sign of wear, as entirely inad¬ 
missible and unmanly, and altogether in mavvais gout. 
When the dilapidation of a garment compels the wearer 
to order a new one, he straightway deliberately tears the 
latter in several places, and with his knife frays the edges 
of the sleeve, in order to give it the appearance of having 
seen service; and so well is this peculiar taste recog¬ 
nised, that the tailor has been known to send home a 
new habiliment with the requisite amount of tatters, 
and with the lower piu’t of the cuff artificially frayed. 
We had in the camp a band of irregular cavalry, formerly 
professional robbers and marauders from the neighbour¬ 
hood of Alexandropol, who were told oJf for the special 
' duty of harrying the enemy’s flocks and herds. They 
were under the command of a well-known brigana chief 
named Samad Aglia, a Karapapak. These ak-o affected 
the same style of (U-ess and lu-nis as the ('aucesianJ. 

I saw at Tchikislar an example of what 1 had been 
led to believe was abolished in Eussian rule—punish¬ 
ment by the knout. The Khirgese and Turcomans who 
had been hired, together with their trains of camels, to 
serve in the baggage train of the expedition, received 
a fixed sum per diem for the services of themselves 
and their animals, and in cas(! of any camels suc¬ 
cumbing to the fatigues of the road, or being captured or 
disabled by the enemy, the owner was compensated to 
the extent of one hundred I’oubles in paper for each 
yamel—a sum then equal to about ten English pounds. 
Many of those people brought with them only the very 
weakliest of the camels in their possession, knowing that 
they would not bo able to dispose of them at so g@od a 
, price elsewhere, and took the first oi)portunity, when on 
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a long journey, to abandon them in the desert. • In 
cases of this kind they*were required, in proof of-their 
assertions, tfl bring in the tails of the camels which 
were supposed^ to have died. A party of Khirgese and 
‘'I’mcomans were despatched^with material from Kras- 
navodsk, and directed to follow the shore to the caftip at 
I’chikislar. They abandoned their camels on the way, 
having first cut off their tails, which they duly brought 
•into camp. La/.arelTs suspicions were arousgd, and he 
ordered a party of cavalry to proceed along the track by 
which the camels had passed, and to scour the country 
in search of their bodies. The horsemen came upon the 
camels, wliich were calmly grazing over the plain, in as 
good condition as ever they were but for the absence 
of their tails. The evidence against the culprits was 
overwhelming, and in order to make an example, and 
prevent the rc'potition of this fraud, each was sentenced 
to rccei'-A upon the bare back, a hundred blows of a 
Cossack wJiip. This instrument in no W’ay answers to 
our idea of a whip. It is more like a flail. The handle 
' is of whalebone or cane, with flat leather thongs plaited 
round it. The thong of an ordinary whip is replaced 
by a similar combination, and united with the handle by 
means of a stout leather hinge. The delinquents were 
bound, stretched upon their faces, a Cossack sitting on 
the head of each, and another on his feet. Their backs 
were then laid bare, and the hundred blows were in- 
flicteth They were severely cut up, but notwithstanding 
the suffering undergone, not a single cry or gi-oan escaped 
their lips. Each seized with his teeth some morsel*of 
his clothing, to prevent his exclaiming, and doggedly 
underwent the punishment. Among these people it is 
considerejl very disgraceful to allow any amount of pain 
to wring from one of them any groan or exclamation, 
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and* I have been told that the man who exhibits such 
sign of weakness will not aftcr\Cards be able to find a 
woman to marry him. Wlien I happencd‘’to observe to 
a superior officer that I had believed the punishment of 
the knout abolished in Russia, he frankly replied that it 
was, but that the General took upon himself to administer 
this summary chastisement, inasmuch as the men them¬ 
selves would infinitely prefer it to being sent to prison 
in Baku,,or perhaps to Siberia; and he Wiis probably 
right. 

During the three long months that 1 rc'mained in the 
camp, waiting in vain in the hope that a move in some 
direction would be made, I took advantage of a hunting 
expedition organised by Prince Wittgc'iistein to visit the 
delta of the Atterek, up which stream 1 Iiad already 
been as far as Chatte, the result being that, on com¬ 
paring my own observations with those of ot/iers, I 
felt convinced that nothing worthy the name^'ji rivi-r 
comes within ten miles of the coast. The water is 
entirely absorbed by irrigation trenches or the great 
spongy surface of the marsh, whose shallows were alive ’ 
with fish, so crowded as to be incai)able of moving save 
by floundering and jum])ing over oiie another. They 
were chiefly, as is iilways the cast? in these waters, the 
sefid mahaa, or largo white, carp. As W(' occasionally 
crossed the stream, our horses trod them to d(!ath by 
scores. In less crowded nooks huge [)ike were to be seen 
lurking under the bushes, but so stupelhul by tllb foul 
water that the Cossacks took them in numbers by striking 
thlm with the point of tin; sabre, or simply whisking 
them out of the water by the tail. Owing to the con-' 
dition of the fish, how(JV(!r, it was deemed inadvisable 
to use them as food. 
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CHAPTER V. 

Sickness- The death of an old friend- Funeral at fca—General Tergu- 
iasoff Notice to i|uit - A start for Persia A slimy waste—A home for 
reptiles Kobber Turcomans The faithful dog -A Jafk-oftall-trades— 
Night’ alarms—An unjjleasant welcome—Asterabad. • 

When the charm of iiovolty wore off, time hung heavily 
on om* hands in the camp at Tchikislar. Notwithstand¬ 
ing all precautions, 1 fell a victim to the prevailing 
malady, whicli was carrying oil soldiers by the score. 
1 allude to that curse of ill-regulated camps, dysen¬ 
tery. ‘It is a disease which prostrsites one almost imme¬ 
diately. ^Simultaneously the Commander-in-Chiof had 
a virftien^ attack of carbuncles. In spite of his suf¬ 
ferings he sent an aide-de-camp daily to inquire after 
me, and I returned the courtesy by despatching my ser¬ 
vant to ask how the Commauder-m-Chief progressed. 
Some of the people in the camp said it was a race be¬ 
tween us as to which should die first. The hour for 
the advance having come, the General was lifted from his 
bed into a four-horse vehicle, which was intended to 
carry him to the front, lie reached Chatte, where the 
carbuncles were operated upon by the chief surgeon of 
the army. The General insisted upon pushing forward 
at four in the morning, but before ho reached the.next 
• station he was dead. 

The doctors had told mo that to remain at Tchikis- 
lar wa^to incur a more than serious risk of death, and 
from wliat I know of military operations I was aware 
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' that before definite hostilities commenced I should have 
time to recruit my strength in u healthier atmosphere, 
and amid happier surroundings. On Augitet 22 I stag¬ 
gered from my bed^, and was supporte(l to the pier, 
where a man-of-war’s boa^t was waiting to take rao on 
board the ‘ Ural,’ en mite for Baku. During my voyage 
this vessel was crowded with barely convale,scent patients 
from the camp,.most of them, if not all, suffering from 
dysentery,, and I had an oijportunity of uitnessiug a' 
burial at sea.. An infirmary sergeant, ill with the pre¬ 
vailing disease, had postponed his departure to the 
last moment, and died after the first twenty-four hours. 
His body, sewn in a hammock, lay beside the gunwale, 
partly covered by the Bed Cross Genova Hag. Close 
by the head of the corpse was a lectern, on which lay 
a Eussian missal. One by one the comrades of the de¬ 
ceased approached the lectern, and read over in silence 
some passages or jirayers devoted to the mcn>^y of the 
dead. Lieutenant Woltchakoft', an officer o: the war 
steamer, was among those who read longest and moat 
earnestly to the memory of his departed comrade-in- ' 
arms. In the afternoon all thii officers of the ship ap¬ 
peared in full uniform. The great bulk of the invalids, 
soldiers from the interior of Eussia, many of whom had 
seldom seen any expanse of water larger than a ifivcr 
or a lake, were horrified when tluy understood that 
their dead companion was about to he committed to the 
waves. They grumbled, and said it was scarcely worth 
their while to run so many risks and suffer such great 
I)yivatiou8, to he treated in such a fashion when they 
died. As the final hour approached, the small sacred' 
picture which garnishes the cabin of every Eussian 
vessel was brought on deck. The body was .elevated 
on the shoulders of four seamen, and a procession, with 
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lighted candles, was formed, the boatswain, bearing the • 
holy picture, leading. The cntu’c circuit of the deck was 
made. The corpse was then deposited alongside the open¬ 
ing of tlie bulwarks, some iron weights were attached to 
dihe feet, the Cfencva flag was run up to the peak, and 
a twelve-pounder gun, ready charged, was run out’,close 
by. The whole ship’s company uiicovered. The body 
was slipped along a plank, and as it sank beneath the 
Abaters the gun boomed out a farewell to one of the many 
victims of the Akhal Tekkc expedition. The grumblers 
at once took heart. Those who had felt so irritated at 
the prospect of being thrown overboard like dead dogs 
when they died, now thought how line a thing it was 
for officers in full dress to stand by bareheaded while a 
cannon was discharged in honour of their deceased com¬ 
panion—a greater honour than any of them could hope 
for in*iife. 

I reao^ied Baku, after being delayed by storms and 
shortflt'ss^f fuel, on August 29. Two days afterwards, 
the body of General Lazareff arrived on board the ‘ Ta¬ 
mar,’ enclosed in a rough coffin of blackened deal. A 
day was occupied m the embalming, and it was then car¬ 
ried in procession to the Gregorian Church in the^ great 
square, borne on the shoulders of the deceased veteran’s 
compatriots. His decorations, each one borne upon a 
cushion by an officer, wore carried in front. There was 
no military music, but priests and acolytes chanted. 
Erom«the chapel the body was conveyed direct to Tiflis,. 
where it was interred with military honours. 

On September 17, General Tergukasoff, the new Cojn- 
I mander-in-Chief of the expedition, arrived at Baku, ancl 
on the 20th I aceomiianied him to Tchikislar. Almost 
immediately the General went on to Chatte, and thence 
to the extreme advance; but ho would afford mo no 
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sol \iai\ lo go sl0A\ly forward witli kohk! l)aggag(;- 
waggons as far as Cliatto, where', it was intimated to mo 
by the Chief of Staff thal military operations were at 
an end for the wiutlT, and 1 was desired to return to 
Tehikislar. 

There was nothing for it lent to go, so 1 returned 
there; but a fortnighTb later the same officer intimated to 
me that I should be more comfortable at Baku dining 
the di'eai’^ Caspian winter. I simply bowed in reply. 
‘When will you go?’ said the Chief of Staff. .‘Well, 
Colonel,’ I replied, ‘ you know I have horses which I must 
dispose of; they are scarcely worth carrying across the 
Caspian; I don t want thi'm at Baku, alid 1 should like 
time to sell them.’ ^Vith this diiiloniatic answer our 
interview terminated. At the end of the week, as one- 
day towards tivo o’clock in the afternoon I lay upon the 
carpet which separated mi: Iroin the moist sand, Itrying 
to forget the restless houi's ol the night, .i C'fc/isaek en¬ 
tered my tent, and, shaking me l<y the sliouldi/, toVl mi- 
that Colonel Shelkovnikoff, then oeeiipying tin- post of 
commandant of the camp, desired to sjiiak with me im¬ 
mediately. I rose to receive the Coloni-l, who said, rather 
abruiitly, ‘ I think Colonel Malania intimated to you that 
it would be bettor did you pass the wintei' at Baku, on 
the other side of the Caspian.’ ‘ Itis true,’ 1 re])lied, ‘ but 
I have not yet been able to dispose of my horses.’ ‘ Well,' 
rejoined he, ‘ horses disposed of or not, the orders of the 
Commander-iu-Chief are that you ipiit the campfoikBalui 
by the steamer which leaves at seven o’clock this even¬ 
ing.’ At this I grew indignant. ‘ Colonel,’ said I, ‘ I ad¬ 
mit that the Commaiider-in-Chief has a ))erfect right to 
order me to quit his camp, or even itussian territory, 
but I deny his right to dictate to mo the route Vvluch I 
shall take in so doing. I will proceed at once to the 
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' frontier, and thence to Asterabad, the nearest poinj; at' 
which a British Consulate is to be found.’ With this 
we parted, i waited until the hoiur fixed for my de¬ 
parture vas approaching, and theif ordered my tent to 
1)e struck and my horses saddled. A heavy downpour of 
rain was falling, and stormy gusts were sweeping‘.from 
the landward. I sent my horses otftside the camp, and 
followed them, lest notice should be taken of me, as would 
•probably have been the case had I left mounted, and with 
baggage in marching order. Outside the guarded limits, 

I and my servant rode swiftly away in the direction of 
the Atterek River, the line beyond which Russia claimed 
no jurisdiction. 

Towards six o’clock in the evening, on November 10, 
1879, after wading across many a rain-filled channel and 
muddy expanse, 1 reached Hassau-Kouli. In this place 
the cfiief was a certain Moullali Nourri, by whom I was 
hospitably re<!cived, espociiilly as I was believed to be 
a • pc!'son\wlio was well able and walling to make an 
adequate ‘ present ’ when leaving. In the hurry of my 
’ departure I had forgotten to ask Colonel Malama for a 
passport declaring who I was and recommending mo 
to the Persian authorities. However, halting for the 
night at the village, I gave instructions to my servant 
to ride off early in the morning to the Russian camp, 
and ask for the necessary document. It was a couple 
of hours after sunrise before my servant returned from 
Tchil«slar, bringing with him the document kindly fur¬ 
nished by Colonel Malania, the Chief of Staff, which 
stated that I had been attached to the Russian columns, 
and recommended me to the Persian authorities at Aster¬ 
abad. I immediately ordered my horses to be saddled, 
and my* scanty baggage put in marching order. Though 
the Chief of Staff had been good enough to furnish me 
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with the pass 2 iort to which I have! alluded, I did not 
feel quite sure that, Pharaoh-lihe, he might not after¬ 
wards rejient of his decision, and send it .squadron of 
Cossacks after me fo fetch me back to the c^imp, and 
force me to proceed to Baku, which Colonel Shalkornikoff 
had intimated to me wiis tfic desii-e of the Russian autho¬ 
rities. Our way lay'in a south-easterly direction, across 
a slimy waste of mud, in which our horses’ feet sank 
fetlock-deep, and across which our progress was slow and 
disagreeable in the extreme. Away to the eastward are 
seen the low, sedgy banks of the Atterek proper, before 
it merges in the lagoon, and, further off, vast forests 
of giant reeds, amidst which nestle countless myriads 
of sea-birds. Ducks, cranes, flamingoes, and many other 
waterfowl of whose names 1 am ignorant, crowd these 
marshy solitudes, or wheel shrieking above the waters in 
such incredible numbers as to seem at a distance like an 
angry storm-cloud surging Ijeforc a whirlwinds Whole 
battalions of waders fringed tlie muddy shoroft, add tlie 
all but stagnant waters of the lagoon were white with 
acres of gulls. Pushing on further still in a south¬ 
easterly direction, we crossed some disagreeably deep tidal 
guts, where the water reached to our horses’ girths, and 
made us very cautious in our advance. Then a sand-siiit 
was reached, and, at its extremity, a canoe, hollowed 
from a single tree-trunk, styled here a fiiiniid, and con¬ 
ducted by an elderly Turcoman and his son, a boy of 
some twelve years, awaited us. The saddles and'-other 
effects were placed within the canoe, in which I and my 
seBvant also embarked. Por a hundred yards our pro: 
gress was more like skating over a muddy surface than 
floating upon water, but gradually, very gradually indeed, 
the depth increased; our horses, whose bridles were held 
in our hands, stepped cautiously behind our frail bark. 
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’slipping and floundering as they picked their way over 
the muddy bottom. Gfadually the water crept higher 
and higher alflhg their limbs, until at length the animals 
were aflo 9 ,t. Horses in this part oi the world take things 
like this coolly enough, and without the least hesitation 
they struck out, swimming close to our stern. Towards 
the middle of the channel the current was pretty rapid, 
and our flat-bottomed canoe heeled over,in an alarming 
manner as it was paddled swiftly across the stjeam. A 
distance of fully half a mile had to be trayersed before 
the horses lost their feet, and a third of a mile was swum 
across before they .again touched bottom. Another half 
mile of paddling brought us again into e.xcessively shallow 
water, where our old Turcom.an and his son, stepping 
on to the mud, in which they sank nearly knee-deep at 
every step, proceeded to drag us in the canoe to what 
they called the opposite shore. Shore, strictly speaking, 
there wasAione ; the point at which we landed, if I may 
be*pefmitf>!d to use the term, in this case being one in 
which we sank mid-leg deep. It was .absolutely neces¬ 
sary to leave the canoe, so that it might bo dragged 
still further across the horrid mud-waste. I do not re¬ 
collect that such a hideous wilderness of slime and de¬ 
solation ever met my eyes, and, as we painfully waded 
along pulling our ttiiwi/l behind us, we bore no distant 
resemblance to reptiles crawling over the surface of 
some Palaeozoic morass. 

Loug and painful as was our progress southward, we 
could not soon succeed in reaching ground sufficiently 
§olid to enable us to disembark our saddles and baggage^ 
which were placed upon our horses direct from the canoe 
itself, as they stood .alongside of it. It took a good half- 
hour’# diligent scraping to remove the blue-black slimy 
mud from our boots sufficiently to allow our feet to enter 
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’ th& stirrups, as we mounted from the back of our old 
boatman. Far and near stretelfed the desert solitude of 
marly mud, strewn with alsfc and fish-skdietons. Then 
followed a long, dreary wading march, for the space of at 
least two hours. Nothing jnorc desolate than these slimy 
wastfes can well bo imagined. It was a i)la(:o where an 
ichthyosaurus might momentarily he expected to show 
himself, or some broad, dragon-winged pterodactyl come 
beating tlic wind heavily above one’s head. Then the 
ground Lecapie tinner, ami sparse tamarisk bushes and , 
mossy streaks topped the scarped banks, whih^ great 
heavy-winged vultures crouched lazily, gorged with their 
banquet of decaying tish. As the ground assumed a 
solider consistence, long coarse sedge began to a 2 )pear, and 
great numbers of water trenches furrowed the ground. 

At last signs of cultivation indicated our near ap¬ 
proach to human dwellings, and after another'liour’s 
floundering among partially inundated mar.'tny sedge- 
flelds, we saw the beehive-looking alttdjaku hv huts'of 
the village of Atterek itself, situated near the centre of 
the delta. The people of this village enjoy an unen¬ 
viable reputation as thieves and marauders, and even 
among the neighbouring Turciuuans, themselves not 
over-scrupulous in their conduct, th(;y are known as the 
Karakchi, or robber Turcomans jmr c.xvdlmcc. Worn out 
with hunger, I stopped to make some coffee. Though I 
wished to have as little as possible to do with the inha¬ 
bitants, in order to procure fuel I was obliged tef enter 
into conversation with some hang-dog-lookiiig shepherds 
iwho were tending a flock of scraggy goats and sheep. 
As I sat watching the tire they gathered round me curi-' 
ously, evidently surprised to see two strangers venturing 
thus hardily among them. ‘ Were we not afraid'to wme 
there alone ? ’ they asked. ‘ No,’ I replied, ‘ what should 
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• I have to fear ? ’ At this they smiled. Doubtless the 
sight of my revolving carbine and pistol rendered them 
much more hftiest and hospitable than they would other¬ 
wise have been. As I was quite uSacquainted with the 
^istrict, and as there is no trace of a road, I resolved 
to push forward, still in a south-easterly direction, until I 
struck upon the telegraidi line extending from Tchikiskr 
to Asterabad. By following this I shoujd take the most 
.jTireet Ime to the latter town. Before I had gone many 
hundred yards I struck upon the main southern branch 
of the Atterek, which winds in the most confusing man¬ 
ner. It was in vain 1 tried, at tw’cnty different points, 
to fold it, and only after a eouiile of hours’ wandering 
did 1 perceive, for away to the left, the telegrajih poles, 
towards which 1 directed myself. I was fortunately able' 
by following the track of some camels, which I noticed 
in the mud, to discover tlie i-egular ford. Beyond the 
liver blench, and still to the left, rose a high earth cliff, 
wherC' th. ,. stre,am had eaten away the side of a large 
escar-like hill. This is known as Goklan-Tepessi, the 
hill of the Gokdans. On its southern slope was another 
village of Karakehi Turcomans, situated within twelve 
hours’ miirch of Asterabad. As night was already falling, 
no choice was left me but to risk taking up my quarters 
for the nigiit in this thieves’ stronghold. Huge savage 
dogs rushed out to assail us as we drew near the ahiiljaks, 
and wo were obliged to draw our sabres to keep them at 
a respectful distance. The inhabitants were assembled 
for evening prayers. 

, I stood beside ray horses at a little distance until the 
►evening orisons were completed, and then, drawing near 
a group of elders, requested hospitality for the night. 
The^ w6re evidently as much surprised to see me, accom¬ 
panied by but one servant, venturing into their midst, 
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as .were their brethren of the village of Atterck, and for ' 
some- time an ominous silencd reigned among them. 
They were clearly trying to make up their ininds whether 
they would accord me-the sought-for hospitality, or pro¬ 
ceed to confiscate my horjios and other property, and it 
was with no small misgiving that I awaited the result of 
the conference. Presently, however, Iheir better natures 
seemed to prevail, and an old, long-haired nioullah mo¬ 
tioned t(\. me to follow him. I was conducted to tile 
Mbitka of th^ village smith. The furniture of this hut 
was miserable in the extreme, and denoted wretched 
poverty. Indeed, throughout the entire village the same 
was a salient feature. This is quite uncommon jimong 
the ordinary nomads, who as a rule are pretty well off— 
as well-being goes in these parts of the world—that is 
to say, they arc well clothed, seldom, in their villages 
at least, lack adequate food, and the earthen lloor’’of the 
aladjak is generally well furnished with carpets of no 
ordintiry quality. After a while it struck me thlit the 
chief had relegated me to the smith’s home to con¬ 
ceal his own incapacity for entertaining me in a proj)er 
fashion. It was with difficulty that a kind of tattered 
quilt could be produced, on which 1 was invited to be 
seated. At one side were a diminutive anvil, a couple of 
hammers, and two or three flat bars of iron, probably 
purchased at Tchikislar. A lu-ap of charcoal, and a rude 
bellows composed of a sheepskin, lying beside the fire, 
completed the entire stock-in-trade of this desert avtisan. 
He was termed the mta-adunt, the nearest comprehensive 
reiidering of which in English would be handy-man, oy 
Jack-of-all-trades; for here there is no division into* 
guilds, and one iista-adiiiii acts in many capacities for the 
immediate population. He will make silver rings f«r the 
women, shoe horses, repair gun-locks, and even bleed a 
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■plethoric individual. A rude hand-mill was set in.re¬ 
quisition, some coarse brown corn was ground, and a 
cake of bread Vas there and then got ready. This, with 
some rather salty water, was the only cheer which it was 
hi the power ol the smith to afford me. There was not 
even a knlionn, or water-pipe, amongst his household 
goods. It was witli no little uneasftiess that I lay down 
to sleep, as I was in some apprehension that the people of 
the village might compensate themselves for tj|fe loss of 
their cq,ttle by annexing mine before morning; and more 
than once in the course of the night I rose and went to the 
door to see if they were still tethered where I had placed 
them. My host, to do him justice, seemed equally on the 
alert, and doubtless he had good reasons for being so. 
Each time that a horse neighed, or we heard a trampling 
of hoofs, aii he rose to shake himself, we started to our 
feet, aiTd, seizing our arms, rushed to the doorway. When 
morning^’^iame, however, matters tmmed out to be all 
rigiit,lind giving my entertainer the sum of five fi’ancs 
for the night’s accommodation—a sum which he doubt¬ 
less, poor man, seldom looked upon—I mounted, and, 
taking leave of the chief, rode away along the crest of 
the Goklan-Tcpcssi hill to have a look at the surround¬ 
ing country. 

I had a long dreary ride southward, following the Ime 
of telegraph poles, toward Asterabad, across the muddy 
plain. The ride was not without incidents: at times flocks 
of pintail grouse would scare the horses by rising with 
a noise of whirring wings like distant thunder. Their 
i\umber in some flocks could not have been less thai^ 
♦lalf a million. Wo passed the line of ancient fortifica¬ 
tions known to the Turcomans as Alexander’s Wall, w'here 
old gdd coins have frequently been found; and at last, 
after eight hours’ march, the country began to look more 
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verdant, while flocks and herds were visible with musket* 
and sabre-armed shepherds in sharge. Another hour’s 
ride brought us to the village of Giurgea, close to the 
river bank. Here, as is usual when approaching a Tur¬ 
coman village, we were again furiously assailed by scores 
of gigantic wolf-like dogs," whoso invariable custom it is 
to surround the stfanger, who, if chi foot, is often in 
serious peril. Biding into the centre of the village, I 
invited the Turcomans, who stood at the doors of their 
kibitkas, highly amused by the predicament in which I 
was placed, to call off their dogs, who were leaping' 
savagely at my boots and my horse’s nose, causing the 
poor beast to rear and kick furiously. One h|id seized 
by his teeth the extremity of the rather extensive tail 
of my charger, and, managing to keep out of range of 
his heels, held on like grim death. I drew my revolver 
and exhibited it to the Turcomans, assuring thdm that 
if they did not immediately call off their dogrf^ i would 
make use of the weapon. To this threat tl ey pb,id no 
attention, and I was obliged to turn in my saddle and 
fire fully into my assailant’s mouth. As he rolled over 
on the sward, his companions, with the most admirable 
promptitude, withdrew to a safe distance; and the Turco¬ 
mans, rushing out with sticks in their hands, proceeded 
to beat them still further off, though at first I supposed 
that the sticks were intended for my own person. 

Next morning our way lay through cultivated fields, 
principally of rice; through elm and plane-tree groves; 
through brakes of giant reeds, twelve to eighteen feet 
high, the home of leopards and wild boars; and then 
we had done with the burning salt plains, the muddy 
delta, and were where our horses seemed beside them¬ 
selves with delight, and could scarcely decide on which 
hand to choose a mouthful of succulent herbage, so great 
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' was the embarras de richesses around them. Eipe popio- 
gi-anates dangled above* our heads, and fell at our. feet, 
as we forced *our way along, till after about an hour’s 
ride through this belt of jungle, fice-fields once more 
lippearcd. Tficn through the open glades wo caught 
glimpses of the town of Asterabad, with its picturasque 
towers and ramparts gleaming yellbwly in the noonday 
sun. Seen from a distance, one might fancy himself 
enacting the part of the Kalendar in the J Arabian 
Nights,.’ and, after a weary wandering amidst trackless 
deserts, coming suddenly u])on the enchanted city. 
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CHAPTEli VI. 

A Persian town—Wild boars—Sanitary features The bazaar -Manu¬ 
factures—Felt-making—A finished carpet—Persian costume A story¬ 
teller—Persia.! pottery—A lost art. 

Endless are the objects of interest to the European 
traveller in this old Persian town, with its ramparts and 
towers of unbaked brick, thatched with reeds to keep the 
bricks from being washed away, and ancient causeway, 
now a jumble of blocks of stone amongst water pools 
and land sloughs. Within an arched guardway at 
each gate the semblance of a military girard iS'kept up, 
though nothing like a regular sentry is to be Jeen. Tlio 
traveller, on arriving, perceives a pair of superannuated 
muskets leaning against the walls; and some loose- 
vested Persians, squatting on a raised platform of brick, 
and smoking the inevitable kalioim, rcjiresent the custom¬ 
house ofiScers. The greater portion of the space within 
the walls is taken up, partly with gardens and bare open 
areas, and partly, especially at the corners of the to^vn, 
with a wild growth of jungle and briars. Here, at all 
hours of the day, and particularly towards sunsJt, wild 
boars and their broods, jackals, foxes, woodcocks, and 
/iiripes are to be found. I have soon as many as eight 
or nine old and young wild boars burst away from the* 
briar thickets as I approached, and have watched them 
careering across the rice and maize fields outside,’ until 
they found shelter in the dense forest growth along the 
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' water-courses south of the town. They occur in extra- • 

•• • 

ordinary numbers in the surrounding country,. and, 
looking from the ramparts over the adjoining fields of 
springing rice and corn, one sees* them dotted at in¬ 
tervals of cigfit or ten feet with the large black heaps 
where the boars have been work, rooting up th& soil. 
One might imagine that a detachfnent of sappers had 
been engaged in throwing up a series of rifle pits, or that 
•the ground had been subjected to a heavy pliyiging fire 
of shells. Buell is the devastation produced by the wild 
boars and their broods that it is found worth while to 
maintain a body of professional hunters, whose sole oc¬ 
cupation is to destroy these animals. Enormous quanti¬ 
ties are killed annually, but their numbers do not appear 
to be perceptibly lessened. The inhabitants never on 
any accoupt make use of the flesh of the boar. Mr. 
Churchill, the Consul, whoso kind hospitality I was at 
the timC'^enjoying, was exceedingly desirous of obtaining 
B(*mc*wild boar’s flesh, but though he made repeated 
attempts to induce the hunters to bring him a quarter 
of one of the animals which they were killing every 
day, ho could not succeed. At length, however, a man 
specially retained by himself to furnish him with game 
of different kinds agreed that as soon as he had shot a 
boar within a reasonable distance of the town he would 
give notice to that effect immediately, so that a portion 
of it might be secured before the jackals discovered and 
devoured the carcass. By these means a head, a couple 
of hams, and other portions of the animal were procured, 
,and were conveyed with the greatest secrecy to the Con¬ 
sulate. The cook, by dint of lavish bribery, had been 
persuaded to prepare some of the flesh, but he only 
undertook to do so on condition of the affair being 
kept a profound secret between himself and the Consul. 
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However, his fellow-servants by some means discovered 
that wild boar was being cooked in the house, and at 
once entered a protest, and one day the whole of them, 
including the cook, appeared in a body before Mr. 
Churchill, and respectfully begged to state that th^y 
could no longer remain. The cook said that as he passed 
through the bazaars he was scornfully pointed out and 
jeered at by the merchants and passers-by as a cooker of 
swine’s flesh, that his life was miserable, that even Iris 
own family ajoided him, and that he could not endure 
such suffering. A compromise was arrived at, and the 
cook and other servants agreed to stay on condition that 
the object of their abhorrence, the remaining boar’s flesh, 
be immediately thrown out, which was accordingly done. 
As regards jackals, the numbers in which they assemble 
at nightfall, yeliring and wailing both outside-and within 
the ramparts, are incredible. They are attracted by the 
dead bodies of horses, asses, and dogs, whicli'are left 
lying in the more remote thoroughfares, and, 'passing 'at 
night by one of these carcases, one is pretty sure to see 
three or four jackals start away from their uncanny 
feast. The old ditches of the town are entirely choked 
up with briars and bushes, the haunt of every wild 
animal indigenous to the district, including the lynx and 
the leopard, but the latter rarely ventures withm the 
ramparts. As is the case in most Eastern towns, the 
place is full of hopeless dirt and neglect. Rubbish heaps 
are outside eveiy door, and are left to be trodden Sown; 
the only redeeming feature amidst the loneliness, desola- 
tioh, and filth is that the tall mud walls arc overtopped, 
with vines, the branches of the plane tree, and the bios-' 
Boms of the almond and plum, tliat grow within. 

The bazaar consists of a labyrinth of narrow stfeets, 
lined on each side with the booths of the traders and 
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artisans, in which the dealer arranges the commodities 
he has for sale, and bchihd which he sits, cross-legged, 
as a rule smolcing the scarcely ever uiilighted kaliom. 
The most, numerous are the generaf dealers, who in ad¬ 
dition to the orthodox tea, cofjpe, sugar, rice, and spices, 
also sell ink, paper, percussion caps, bullets, iron small- 
shot, gunpowder, brass drinking cups, salt, knives, sul¬ 
phate of iron, pomegranate rind, alum for dyeing pur¬ 
poses, and an infinite variety of other articles. , Turning 
a corner, we come into an alley where rojges suspended 
fiom housetop to housetop support numberless curtains 
cf deep blue and olive-green calico. This is the quarter 
♦f the dyers, who seem to he, in point of number, the 
strongest after the hakhah, or grocers. They are to be 
seen working at their great indigo troughs, clad only in 
a dark-tintad waistband and skull-cap, their arms, up to 
the elbpws, being of as dark a blue as the calico which 
hangs oufeide. A little further on, towards the outskirts 
of*the bazaar, are the vendors of fruit and vegetables, 
whose leeks and lettuces, spread in front of their booths, 
arc a constant temptation to the passing camels and 
horses. More than once I have had to pay for the esca¬ 
pades of my horse in snatcliing up a bunch of spring 
onions and incontinently devoming it under the nose 
of the merchant. There were great basketsful of pome¬ 
granates and oranges, for Asterabad and its neighbour¬ 
hood are famous for both these fruits, especially for the 
mandarin orange. Our ordinary orange is known as the 
ipriugal, while the naranj is quite as sour as any lemon, 
and takes the place of that fruit in cookery or with tea. 
*Near the centre of the bazaar is a long street devoted to 
the coppersmiths, who manufacture tea-pots, saucepans, 
and (iauldrons, for almost every cooking utensil used in 
this part of Persia is of copper, tinned inside, the facility 
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of working copper more than compensating for the extra 
price, of the material; moreovei, the old vessels, when 
worn out, can be sold for a price very rtcarly equal to 
their cost when new.* Nowand then arc to bo seen cast- 
iron pots of Eussian manufacture, but tlicsc are much 
more in use among the Turcomans of the Attcrek than m 
Persian households.' The copper utensils are wrouglit 
by hand, and the dm of hammering which salutes tiie 
ear as one enters the particular quarter of the smiths -is 
perfectly deafening. By the sheer force of beating upon 
peculiar knob-like anvils, a hollow cylinder of coppei, 
three-quarters of an inch in thickness, is made to expant*. 
to the most formidable dimensions. When finished, it is 
placed upon the fire, heated to dull redness, and a lump 
of tin is rubbed round inside. 

Then there arc the gunsmiths and swqrd-makers, 
who live in separate, though adjacent quarters. Here one 
may see every stage of the manufacture of a iKusket or 
rifle, from the forging of the barrel to the rude pioctss 
for grooving it, and the fashioning of lock, stock, &c., 
all by the same workman. Asterabad enjoys a certain 
renown in Persia for the manufacture of gun-locks, and 
I have heard of a detachment of the nondescript soldiers 
who constitute the bulk of the Persian army being sent 
. to this town, with their gun-locks out of order, so that 
they might be repahed. It is a singular fact that, 
neither in Persia nor among the Turcomans, even in the 
most remote districts, does one ever sec a flint. lock. 
They are invariably percussion. The locks arc evidently 
exactly copied from a European model, even as regards 
ihe very carving and ornamentation; they have nothing* 
whatever Oriental in their appearance. The operations 
of the dealers in swords are generally confined to the 
manufacture of new scabbards, and the rehabilitation of 
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•old blades, for there seems to be a glut of the latter, 
which has doubtless existed from time immemorial in 
Persia, so that the manufacture of new blades is seldom 
entered upon. There are half a ddzen booths in which 
the jewellers aJid gold and silver smiths ply their trades. 
They are strictly operatives, and do not keep any'gtock 
on hand. If you Vish for some article in silver or gold, 
such as a buckle, button, or sword-mounting, you must, 
when giving the order, supply the artist with gold or 
silver coin, as the case may be. He melts tfiis down, 
and manufactures it into the desired objeett 

The most important, and, indeed, almost the only 
extensive manufacture carried on at Asterabad, is that 
of felt carpets and mats, and the quarter occupied by 
the makers of these articles is one of the largest in the 
bazaar. I Jiad noticed th(f excellence of the felt in use 
amon^ the Turcomans of Ivrasnavodsk and Tchikislar, 
and hau"'purchased several carpets of that material for 
use iflmy own kihitka. Until I came to Asterabad I was 
sorely puzzled as to the process by which this material 
was manufactured, but there I had ample means of in- 
formuig myself upon the subject. Instead of being mere 
rectangular spaces, opening off the thoroughfare, each 
felt-maker’s quarters consisted of a room twenty to tlihrty 
feet in length by about fifteen in breadth, with either 
a boarded lloor or one of perfectly level beaten earth 
or cement. The raw material—a mixture of camel’s and 
goat’sJiair and sheep’s wool well beaten up together, and 
varying in proportions accordingly as the felt was in¬ 
tended to be dark brown or white—^was laid in a loose 
•layer about four inches in thickness upon a closely woven 
mat of fine reeds, somewhat larger than the piece of felt 
was intended to be. This was then beaten down with 
heavy, flat pieces of wood, until it was reduced to half its 
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• original thickness, and had assumed a compact texture,' 
The -ornamentation, generally donsisting of arabesques 
and rude flowers of different brilliant colours, was put 
on by loosely spun‘worsted thread, which was laid by 
the hand in the requhed^form. A strong, warm mix-' 
ture.'of size and water was then copiously sprinkled 
over the whole, and the layer of feli material, together 
with the reed rnat, rolled concentrically into a cylindrical 
form. Ip such guise the matting intervened between the 
layers of felt. The whole was then bound tightly with, 
cords, and three or four men, placing their riglit feet 
naked upon it, all pressing simultaneously, rolled it 
slowly and by jerks from one end of the apartment to the 
other. As the felt grew thinner and denser, the com¬ 
bination was rolled more and more tightly, being undone 
from time to time to allow of a fresh satwation with 
size. When the felt had assumed the proper dimensions, 
and was considered to be sufficiently kneaded^together, 
it was spread out in the sun to dry, the coloured pattdi’n 
being thoroughly incorporated with the substance of 
the newly-formed carpet. The solidity and durability of 
this felt is wonderful, as I have been able to judge from 
having used a square of it as a saddle-cloth for ovei’ 
twelve months without its in any way showing a break¬ 
age, or, even when exposed to heavy rain, becoming un¬ 
done or at all loosened in the texture. 

The main central streets of the bazaar arc roofed 
over with brick groining, which has holes in the tiide of 
each cupola to admit light, but the majority of them arc 
gimply covered with a sun-screen composed of rude polep 
reaching from the top of one shep to that of another* 
across the way, and loosely thatched with reeds and small 
tree branches. In some cases gourds and grapevines 
trvine among the rough rafters, the fruit hanging pen- 
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ddously above the heads of the passers-by. At street 
crossings, and through gdpa where this roofing has fallen 
away, the blinding sunlight pours, throwing the adjacent 
portions of the bazaar into comparative obscurity by its 
coi\trast, and causing its inhaj^itants, half seen athwart 
the torrent of rays, to look like so many ghostly occujJants 
of a haunted cavern. • 

This oval blue bundle, set on endj which comes 
Riding silently toward us, is a Persian lady, wrg^pped in 
the all-enveloping mantle of calico which shrouds her 
from head to heel, and is here styled the /erid^fi. From 
the summit of her forehead hangs a white linen veil, 
forming a point uj^on the centre of her breast, and con¬ 
cealing the face much more effectually than the modern 
yashmak of the Osmanli Turks. The copious trousers 
are ga^ered in at the ankle in numerous elongated 
plaits, and terminate in the stocking, which is continu¬ 
ous with the trousers. These grooved, inverted cones of 
clolh, seen below the edge of ihe feridyi, give the wearer 
the appearance of having substituted two old-fashioned 
family umbrellas for her legs. The high-heeled slippers 
have just barely enough of upper to enable their owner 
to bear them upon the points of her toes. 

At the central point of the bazaar, whence branch 
off the main thoroughfares, is almost always to be found 
the Eastern story-teller—generally a wandering dervish. 

I recollect seeing such a public novelist at this point, 
seated “upon a door-step, and holding a numerous audi¬ 
ence entranced by the narrative which he was relating. 
He was a young man, of a rather distinguished type 
t)f feature, and long, glossy, raven hair flowed upon his 
shoulder^. He wore a large Tartar hat of black sheep¬ 
skin, carried a stout staff of about five feet in length, 
and had his calabash basket, for the reception of con- 
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tributions, laid beside him. The exigencies of the story 
seemed to require that he should have some tangible 
object to address. He accordingly placed iiis great sheep¬ 
skin tiara in the centre of the roadway, and apostro¬ 
phised it with the most ludicrous earnestness, at tlfe 
8am<J time mimicking the replies which he was supposed 
to receive. It was evidently a humorous story, for the 
gi'oup of idlers and small boys standing round, and the 
merchants leaning over their wares, occasionally bui’ct 
into loud and prolonged shouts of laughter. He shook 
his stick at the being that was embodied in his head¬ 
dress, raved at it, implored it, and ended by weeping 
over it. The acting was of no mean order, and a story¬ 
teller who possesses histrionic powers to any creditable 
extent is always sure of a crowd of eager listeners. 

In the streets of the bazaar are generally congregated 
a number of Turcomans from the outlying villages along 
the Giurgen, endeavouring to exchange sheepskiCs against 
the various commodities which the Persians offer for sale, 
or trying underhand to procure gunpowder and per¬ 
cussion caps, for the sale of these articles to the nomads 
is strictly forbidden by the central government. 

The Turcomans frequenting Asterabad generally come 
to the town fully armed—sabre at side, poniard in belt, 
and double-barrelled gun at back, permission being ac¬ 
corded to them to enter the town thus equipped probably 
in recognition of the fact that they are subjects of the 
Shah. In other border Persian towns tother^to the 
east, and frequented on market days by the Tekkes, the 
latter were obliged to leave their swords and guns witli 
'the guard at the gate of the town, retaining only thft 
poniard, or more strictly speaking the knife, which the 
Turcoman rarely parts with. The throng was occasion¬ 
ally varied by the grave, stately form of a Baghdad 
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tauleteer, with his diadem-like headdress of twistpd 
camel-hair over the sorahVe-tinted mantle which protects 
his head from *the sun and weather, and envelopes his 
whole person. * 

* Very beautiful specimens, of enamelled tiles and 
Persian pottery are to be met with here, the former 
being the decorative portions of thd ancient buildings; 
but tlieso have been much defaced, for the blue china 
and- keramic craze had taken fast root in A^terabad 
ijimong its European inhabitants, and what I was in¬ 
formed were priceless specimens of early Persian pottery 
were imearthed by the enthusiasts from the forgotten 
closets and dusty shelves of inhabitants in the possession 
of whose families they had remained for many centuries. 

The peculiarity of this Persian pottery is that, while 
it has ^11 thu external appearance of the finest porcelain, 
it is really composed of delicate brown earthenware, 
somewhat resembling hardened Eoman cement, and 
correct upon the outside with a thick creamy glaze. 
Some of the plates and dishes of large size present, on 
a white ground, patterns in that beautiful blue tint, so 
much admired by the ‘ maniacs ’ at home, but the tint¬ 
ing is by no means confined to this colour. There is a 
peculiar kind, of bottle, closely resembling in form those 
Indian water-bottles of porous clay, but of slenderer neck 
and far more graceful form, the body often presenting a 
series of lobe-like divisions similar to those of a peeled 
* orangdi These generally have that golden, purple, or 
amber gleam, with prismatic colours when seen obliquely, 
\rhich is known to the initiated as rejlef jtietaUiqiie. Th^ 
Colours seen when the surface is viewed by reflected light 
are exactly similar to those observed on the surface 
of still water over which is spread a slight film of tar. 
Some of these bottles are reputed to be of great age. 
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<Jating back, it is averred, over eight hundred years. 
This conclusion is arrived at from the position and 
nature of the sites from amidst which they were dug 
up. The art of p'roducing this deUcate keramic ware 
in Persia is now entirpiv ipot 
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CHAPTER VII. 

Bumoars of Activity - A ircsU venture—Ancthcr dismissal—A snowstorm 
—Severe losses-Fresh plans—General SJcobeleflf. 

• 

Banished from the camp at Tchikislar, I had*come to 
Asterabad in order to be within reach of the Russian 
columns, and to have it in my power to know what was 
happening from time to time at the former place. 
Various rumours of unusual activity on the part of the 
Tekke Turcomans reached me, and though, owing to the 
hospitality of Mr. Churchill, I was exceedingly comfort¬ 
able af Asterabad, I resolved to move out into the plain 
between the Atterck and Giurgen rivers as far as Gu- 
muslfTepe, a point which would afford me many facilities 
ffir ascertaining what was occurring within the Russian 
lines. Travelling over the intermediate country was 
rather a ticklish undertaking, in consequence of the near 
proximity of Tekke raiders, who pnsliod l)oldly forward 
towards the sea-board, and of the never over-scrupulous 
parties of Turcomans of various tribes, camped and 
wandering, between the Atterek and the Giurgen. I 
made my journey to my destination, however, in safety, 
and diiring the next three months I lived amongst the 
Yamud Tm-comans, finding them hospitable, careful of 
the worldly goods of the sojourner in their midst, ev£n 
«fo punishing the thieves who took possession of his pro^ 
perty, and giving me ample opportunities for observing 
their dofnestic habits and customs; but as these greatly 
resembled those of their relatives, the Tekke Turcomans, 
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in the Merv oasis, with whom later on I made an enforced'- 
stay,. I need not dwell upon thcAi here. 

I had, then, been residing continuously at Gumush 
Tepo about three iiSonths, when some Turcomans who 
had returned with a lugger from Tchikislar brought me 
intel'igence of the resignation of General Tcrgukasbff, 
and the appointment ad interim, to t'nc command of the 
expeditionary forces, of Major-General Mouravieff. This. 
change ip the direction of affairs gave me some hope that 
1 might after all be permitted to follow the operations 
of the Eussian columns, and I determined to try my 
fortunes once more at the camp. 1 had considerable diffi¬ 
culty in inducing any of the Turcomans who ordinarily 
travelled to and fro between Gumusli Tepe and Tchikislar 
with forage and wood supplies for the camp to allow me 
' to accompany them, as they knew that sincts my last visit 
to the Russian lines I had lain under a ban, and' that if 
I again essayed to return I should in all probability bo 
summarily expelled. By dint of great persuasion', new- 
ever, and the use of a good deal of diplomacy, I succeeded 
in making them believe that it was necessary and permis¬ 
sible for me to have an interview with the new general, 
and, aided by the efforts of my Yamud host, Dourdi, 

I at length managed to discover the owner of a lodka 
who agreed to convey me along the coast to the Russian 
encampment. After a rather unpleasant night journey 
I reached the camp, and, as soon as I could obtain an 
audience, I presented myself before my old friend 
Colonel Malama, the Cliief of Staff, who still occupied 
tho position he had held under General Lazareff. He 
looked much aged and worn, short as was the time since 
I had last seen him, and I was not surprised at it, con¬ 
sidering that he had been through the disastrous affair 
of the first attack on Geok Tcjic, and had borne his full 
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shai-e of the responsibilities which the precipitate retreat 
from before that strongh^d entaDed. I asked him to tell 
General Mouravieff that I had come to make application 
to be allowed to remain at Tchikisffirr, and to follow the 
«perations of fhe column, an^l he promised to do as I 
desired as soon as the General was visible. It was sbarce 
daybreak on the following mornin^when I was aroused 
by a loud knocking at the door of the little alcove in which 
I slept. The major of a battalion, with whom I had 
formerly been on very friendly terms, accompanied by 
the chief of the camp police, a certain Tumour Beg, a 
Mussulman lieutenant of cavalry, made their appearance, 
bearing an order from General Mouravieff that I should 
immediately quit the camp and return to Gumush Tepe, 
or any otJicr place to which I might choose to proceed, 
provided I l^ft the limits of the Eussian lines. I asked 
permission to rcmaui until I had eaten my breakfast, 
and then, accomiianied by the same officers, I departed 
folk fee shore, where a lodka, specially retained for my 
transport back to Gumush Tepe, was lying, and on which 
vessel I embarked. 

I did not like the appearance of the sky as we entered 
the mouth of the Giurgen. There were meteoric-looking 
clouds athwart the sun, and that angry glare over the 
waters which in this part of the world heralds a 
tempest. Tlie wind again fell, and a dead calm ensued. 
The lugger had to be rowed and poled almost the entire 
distan«o between the mouth of the river and the village. 
A fierce yellow storm-light was on the Mka masts, and 
angry red streaks shone over the looming snow-ckd 
Clburz. The leaden waters of the Giurgen slept ‘ stilly 
black,’ the sun went down, and the call of the muezzim, 
like that’ of some storm demon, arose upon the ominous 
silence pervading laud and sky. 1 had not been more 

F 
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thpn a few minutes on shore when the scudding mist- 
drift made its appearance along the western horizon, 
and before long the tempest was upon us. It was for¬ 
tunate for us that we got on shore so soon. The storm 
struck the village with grpater force than" I had yet seed. 
The cattle galloped wildly about, thp camels straggling 
here and there with their awkward run, stiffly brandish¬ 
ing their tails.. Ere long it was pitcli dark, and general 
confusion reigned throughout Gumush Teiie. The naph¬ 
tha torches flared in every direction. Hopes and poles 
were hurriedly brought into requisition, and the universal 
hubbub, mingled with the noise of the storm, gave the 
place the appearance of being the scene of some un¬ 
earthly combat. This storm, unlilu; tlie otliers which had 
occun’ed during my stay in these parts, was not of short 
duration. It continued with unceasing violence during 
the greater part of the niglit. Towards midnight it 
was accompanied by hail and a lu'avy snowfall. AVlien 
I looked out in the morning the sun was sinning 
brightly over a vast gleaming expanse of virgin snow. 

Finding that my last chance of again being allowed 
to take up my quarters in the Hussian camp had d(!- 
parted, I decided to return to Ast(a-abad, there to consult 
with my friend Mr. Churchill as to what course I ought 
to pursue, and I took advantage of the setting out for 
the same place of a Turcoman who bad Ixsen acting as 
agent for the British Consul at that city, and who was 
going in with his usual fortnightly report of the- move¬ 
ments of the Russians. On our way across the plains 
W3 met with plenty of traces of the violence of the 
storm. The villagers had hastily constructed rough 
shelters for their flocks; but these precautions had 
apparently come too late, to a great extent, for on every 
side were strewn dead and dying lambs and sheep. 
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Men with long knives .were going from one prostrsite 
animal to another, cutting their throats to see if blood 
would flow. In case it did, however slightly, the carcass 
was taken, to the village to be consumed as food; but, if 
rfo blood came, the flesh was, abandoned to the village 
dogs, and to the ^wolves and jackals, who would* in¬ 
variably make their appearance as 1;he sun sank below 
the horizon. The number of animals who perished in 
this snow tenkis, or storm, to judge from my obsqfvations 
qf the limited space over which I rode, mu^t have been 
enormous. 

I remained some days at Asterabad, enjoying the 
land hospitality of Mr. and Mrs. Churchill at the British 
Consulate, and cndeavom*ing to recuperate my energies 
after the Turcoman regime to which I had so long been 
subjected at ^umush Tope, and I then undertook an ex¬ 
pedition to the Persian border fort of Ak-Kala, on the 
banks of the Giurgen. Hero I was pleasantly received 
by ^Jfo' Persian oiScer in command, and after a short 
stay I crossed the bridge over the river Giurgen to 
return once more to Gumush Tepe. It was amongst 
the gigantic reed-growths of this district that I had the 
first opportunity since my arrival in Persia of seeing a 
wolf. He was feeding upon the carcass of a sheep which 
had either been killed by the late storms, or which he 
had himself carried off. His head was buried in its 
entrails, but, looking up as I approached, he eyed me 
savagely, his muzzle smeared with blood. I fired, and 
apparently touched him, for I could see the fur fly from 
hip back, whereupon he charged me fiercely. My horsfc 
tftmbled with fright, rendering it very difiScult to aim. 
On the second shot the enemy turned tail, and ran to a 
distance of about a hundred yards, where he seated 
himself, and, licking his bloody jaws, gazed at me as 
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tliough he would say, ‘ When you think fit to go, I will 
resume my meal.’ 

Old Dourdi, as ^ell as everyone else, was sui'prised to 
see me back again at Gumush Tepe so soon. I noticed 
considerable uneasiness cm the part of my host, and was 
quite at a loss to account for it. Several times over ho 
seemed about to communicate something to me, but on 
each occasion he checked himself, so that I did not press 
him to Jell me what was on his mind. My stay was'not 
protracted—principally because evorytliing seemed stag¬ 
nant at Tchikislar for the time being, and also because 
I had no fresh observations to make in the village, h’or, 
despairing of obtaining permission to accompany the 
Russian columns, and tired of the inactive and unprofit¬ 
able life that I was leading, I determined to remain no 
longer, but to return once more to Ast(‘rabi]d, and thence 
try to make my way along the southern bank of the 
Giurgen through the Goklan country as far as the Kopet 
Dagh Mountains, and to cross them to the. Akhai Tvskke 
country. I knew that such a journey would be fraught 
with the extremest peril, but I was resolved to risk every¬ 
thing rather than continue to spend my time as 1 had 
been, during the preceding five months. 1 only waited 
until one of my horses, which had become slightly sore- 
backed, could get quite cured, before 1 put my intention 
into execution. On the evening previous to the day 
which I had fixed for my departure old JJourdi took me 
confidentially aside, and disburdem^d himself' of the 
secret which had been weighing on his mind since my 
, last arrival at the village. He said that the military 
authorities at Tchikislar had repeatedly made inquiries 
of Turcomans who had visited the camp as to ^whether I 
still remained at Gumush Tepe, and that that same even¬ 
ing a message had been brought to the effect that if 1 did 
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not at once withdraw fr^m the aouU (village) Cossacks 
would be sent to bring me a prisoner to Tchikislar. ■ 

On the morning of April 20, 1880, at earliest dawn, 
I once more rode out into the plains that separated me 
frhni Asterabad. Forty miles qjce but little to those who 
have locomotives to^carry them, but forty miles on a 
horse carrying at the same time all dhe’s worldly goods 
constitute a much more serious distance; especially when, 
owing to spring floods, a river of more than twej^ty feet 
in depth intervenes. I made my journey, however, in 
safety, and upon reaching my destination I had a long 
talk with Mr. Churchill about my proposed ride into 
the Akhal Tekke country; I also learned that General 
Skobcleff was on his way, if he had not already arrived, 
to take command of the Trans-Caspian expedition. After 
mature deliberation I resolved to proceed to Teheran, 
and there solicit the friendly ofiices of Mr. Zinovieff, the 
Eussian Minister at that capital, believing that he might 
be siltfe to procure for me the permission to accompany 
the Eussian columns which had been denied to my own 
direct application. I had met this gentleman at Kras- 
navodsk, at the house of General Lomakin, and from his 
great courtesy on that occasion I entertained hopes that 
he would interest himself in my behalf. Mr. Churchill 
was about to leave for Baku, en route for Palermo, to 
which Consulate he had just been appointed, and as he 
intended journeying rM Eesht, through which town lay 
my easiest and most expeditious route to Teheran, I re¬ 
solved to accompany him. 
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CHAPTEE VIIi: 

Persian Boatmen—A Persian river Sturgeon and silkworms The - ice 
torture*— Venomous serpents — A ghastly burden - - The ‘ Bite the 
Stranger’—Effects of a bite—The kanots—The Shah's capital- His 
Jlajesty’s servants—Court splendour—I’lowcr-.scattcrers. 

After several delays, due to the badness of the road to 
Eenar Gez—the so-called port of Asterabad—for which 
place our little English party started on April 20, 1880, 
and the dilatory way in which the steamers make their 
runs in the South Caspian, we reached Enzeli,,where I 
parted from Mr. Chiu'chill, his son remaining to he my 
companion to Eesht, and from thence across the moun¬ 
tains to Teheran. What follows after your statenieife.of 
intention to land at Eiizeli is an illustration of the law 
of natural selection. A ‘ free light ’ ensues, during which 
the strongest succeed in getting nearest to your person 
and- effects. The Prophet Ali and the twelve holy 
Imams are called upon in fervent tones to hear witness 
to the iniquity of the man who has laid hold of yom' 
saddle-bags, by the others who have been unsuccessful 
in trying to do the same. Yells and threats are 
interchanged, and the traveller is ultimately 'hustled 
along the deck and over the side into one of the high- 
.pfowed launches, to reach which he has had perhaps 
to skip over a dozen others, springing from gunwale 
gunwale as they toss and heave and Immp together 
in the long Caspian swell. Amidst cries and execra¬ 
tions wc force our way through the press of boats, and 
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then the crew, raising a,loud shout of ‘Allah, Mahomet 
ya Ali! ’ bind to their odd-looking oars, and we s\?ccp 
away to the southward, skirting the low-lying wooded 
shore. Entering the mouth of the Moredab, an extensive 
Backwater into which fall tl^e Piri-Bazaar and other 
streams, we come alongside a fairly constructed (fisky, 
and are rewarded* with a sight of the Shah’s yacht, 
which is about the size of a Thames steamer, and 
painted of a dirty white yellow. The Shah’s palace on 
the western shore is also one of the objects that meet 
the traveller’s eye. * 

Our way up to Piri-Bazaar was through a reedy- 
shored lagoon where the silence was broken only by the 
plashing of the oars, the shrill cry of some startled sea 
bird, or the scream of the fish-hawk. Then we entered 
the narrow (^launcl of the river, varying in breadth from ' 
fifteen to twenty 23aces, the banks thickly covered with 
jungle and forest gro\vth. The surface of the water was 
thkiKiy strewn ivitb the inflated swimming bladders of 
ifsh, coming from the curing establishment higher up 
the river. Large numbers of water snakes, too, were to 
be seen gliding by our boat. Great black ‘ snags ’ stuck 
out from the water like marine monsters watching for 
their prey, and water-logged tree trunlis clung among 
the roots iirojecting into the sluggish stream. Once we 
were well within the regular river channel, the crew, with 
the exception of one who remained to steer, got out on 
the right bank, where a narrow pathway ran close to the 
edge of the water, just inside the tall bushes fringing 
it. A towing rope was fastened to the top of the mast, 
<ind the boat was thus drawn along, the five men in 
Indian file proceeding at a run. 

Piri-'Bazaiu’ is the farthest point southward to which 
a boat can go, as here a fishing weir crosses the stream. 
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If I can trust the accuracy of the information I received^’ 
the -capture of fish at the weir is enormous, fifty 
thousand of one kind or another being the amount 
taken daily. The principal fish taken arc, the 
mahee (carp); the soof, th/^ somme (four feet long); the 
salmon and salmon trout, besides the sturgeon, are 
caught in the brackish water lower down. The flesh 
of the sturgeon is but little used save by the poorer 
classes—the sterlet, a smaller species, being the only 
kind usually served at table, and generally used only 
for making soup. The sturgeon taken here measure 
firom seven to nine feet long, the ismglass and caviare 
being the only portions utilised. From this place to 
Besht there is a fair road through the dense forest, in 
whose clearings are at frequent intervals odd-looking 
structures with high-pitched roofs, the oaves prqiecting 
and supported by wooden props. The thatching is of 
reeds and brambles of a bro^\^l colour, the whole 
resembling a very pointed haystack supported on low 
pillars. These were the tilimhars or sheds for rearing 
silkworms. Silk has been for a long time one of the 
staple products of this province, but diseases amongst 
the silkworms nearly ruined the cultivators, and of late 
tobacco seed from Samsoun on the southern Black Sea 
coast was sown, and the flourishing crops which resulted 
have done much to restore prosperity to the district. 

Besht itself is a scattered kind of place, largely 
composed of two-storey houses built of unbaked-brick, 
and roofed with red tiles. The minarets of the two 
mesques are of quite an unusual style. They are stout 
towers of red brick tapering slightly, and crowned with 
flattened cones of tiles, the cones projecting so much 
as to give the structure the appearance of an overgrown 
mushroom. During the three days I remained here I 
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heard sad tales of mifigovernment and extortion ,on 
the part of thq local anthorities. There seemed to be 
no regular system of taxation, the governor paying a 
certain a,mount to the Shah annually, and having 
delegated to him apparently unlimited power to squeeze 
as much as possiljjo from the native merchants 'and 
peasantry. I was informed on unquestionable authority 
that a very short time previous to my arrival a trader 
had been imprisoned and buried up to his nejk in the 
floor of his dungeon. Ice was kept const^intly applied 
to his head to torture him, with a view of forcing from 
him a large sum of money. He stood this cruel 
punishment so long without yielding, that the stock of 
ice in the town was quite expended, and the governor was 
forced to adopt a new system of torture through sheer 
incsipa^ity tc^ continue the old. 

As yet post-horses are the only means of rapid tra¬ 
velling in Persia. When a postal service of the kind 
i^^v^l conducted one can get along pretty well, but 
when, as in that country, the utmost mismanagement 
prevails, travelling post is the most exquisite torture 
it is possible to conceive. It was close on midday 
before I was able to get away from Resht, mounted on 
a very fair horse. I was accompanied by Mr. Harry 
Churchill, and we had with us a gholam, or courier, 
belonging to the British Legation at Teheran, and the 
usual postman to take back the horses. The stations 
arc frftm twenty to thirty miles apart, and the road 
over the mountains at times is frightful, while the 
accommodation to be obtained often consisted of 'fee 
Ibare boards for our resting places, and our saddles for 
our pillqws. Travelling over such roads in the dark is 
most trying to the nerves. The horses, endeavouring 
to scramble up or down the steep ascents, many of 
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them having an incline of forty-five degrees, slipped and 
stumbled at every step. The faintly-seen rocks seemed 
swimming around in the gloom. The horseman sud¬ 
denly finds himself" girth-deep in a torrent of whose 
existence he only becomes,, aware by the flash and rpai* 
of the waters. Huge spectral cliff-faces loomed in the 
faint dawn-light, and the white expanse of the surging 
river gleamed out, far down the precipice on the verge 
of whiclj the road wound. No barrier of any kind ex¬ 
isted to prevent man or beast from going over the edge.. 

At Mengil, where a long stone bridge spans the river, 
I had an opportunity of witnessing a curious pheno¬ 
menon peculiar to the place. At the moment the 
sun shows above the horizon a violent wind com¬ 
mences to blow', continuing without interruption till 
evening. This wind blows at all seasons, ;iud i^ some¬ 
times so violent as to render crossing the bridge dan¬ 
gerous, especially for laden camels, the great surface 
exposed to the action of the wind sometimes causing 
the animals to be blown over the parapet into the 
torrent. This portion of the valley is remarkable for 
the great number of venomous serpents ))y which it is 
infested. When the lionian army, led by Marc Antony, 
came here, the camp had to bis moved from the valley 
on account of the great quantity of vipers. I give 
this on the authority of Ilis Majesty the Shah, who 
makes the statement in his published diary. A short 
distance beyond Mengil I came up with a smal> cara¬ 
van going in the direction of Teheran. For some time 
I diad been noticing a most unpleasant odour, which 
I was at a loss to account for. So strong was it that f 
supposed that a number of camels or horses must be 
lying rotting in my vicinity; and I urged my horse 
rapidly forward to get clear of the stench. However, 
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the further I pushed oij, the stronger became the smell, 
and I was quite at my wits’ end to account for its' per¬ 
sistency, when a glance at one of the caravan conductors 
gave me. an inkling as to whence it proceeded. The 
mg-n was trudging along behind a small grey ass, on 
whose back was ap oblong white case, which I at*once 
recognised as a coffin; especially when, on nearing it, 
the stench became overpowering. It was a caravan 
carrying dead bodies to be interred at Kcrbell^j in holy 
.ground. The driver of the ass looked deadly pale, and 
liad swathed his mouth and nose with cloths to avoid 
the pestilential effluviii emanating from the putrid corpse 
which his ass was carrying. He had been several days 
on the march, and I am not surprised that ho looked 
sick and pale, considering the atmosphere which he 
breatljed. J understand that Government orders have 
been issued prohibiting this system of corpse cara¬ 
vans; but though the traffic is much diminished, it 
'exists to a certain extent. Tushing on with our 
journey we reached Pood Chenar, a posting station 
where no horses were to be obtained. Then, after 
wearisome delays, onward past mountain and stream 
and Kurdish camps towards the tremendous Kharzon 
pass. To describe its passage would be only to mul¬ 
tiply tenfold w'hat I have already written about break¬ 
neck roads and dangerous precipices. Towards the 
higher portion of the pass, some twelve thousand feet 
abovtPthe sea, wc came upon pyramids of loose stones, 
the pious offerings placed upon the burial-place of a 

saint. . “ o 

* At last we reached Masrah. When starting from 
Resht I had received many warnings from experts to 
look out for an exceedingly venomous insect which infests 
this neighbourhood. Strange to say, this place alone 
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of all the entire district is so infested. I enter into de-' 
tails' on the subject, as it is one which cannot fail to 
interest naturalists. I had boon warned, on the ijoril of 
my life, not to sleep here, because here was to be found 
the ganib-ffez (literally, ‘ bite the stranger’’). The eifect 
of the bite was described to me as being on the whole 
much worse than that of the black scorpion. Our horses 
could carry us no fm’ther, and, nathless the dread which 
I had of these creatures, I was obliged to make a halt of 
half an hour at the station. 

One of the first questions which I asked of the stable 
attendants was whether they could show me a specimen 
of the ‘ bite the stranger.’ After a few minutes’ search, 
the man brought me out half-a-dozen in the palm of his 
hand. The largest was not over the third of an inch in 
length, and resembled in form what is vulgarly known 
in England as the ‘ sheep-tick.’ It was of a silvery 
grey appearance, and had, as I carefully remarked, eight 
legs, four on each side. Its sting is productive of’^ite 
worst results. A small red point like that produced by 
the ordinary flea is at first scon. Then follows a large 
black spot, which subsequently suppurates, accompanied 
by a high fever, identical, as far as external symptoms 
go, with intermittent fever. In this it is like the bite of 
the tarantula or ‘phalange of the Tiircomsin plains. The 
only difference is, that the fever produced by the sting 
of this insect, known scientifically as the arga Persica, 
and locally as the garrih-gez and Gcnne., if nc^ected 
for any length of time, is fatal. It is accompanied by 
lassitude, loss of appetite, and in some cases delirium. 
There is a general belief that, when once a person ha^ 
been stung, the ‘ Persian bug ’ is harmless against the 
same individual, and this seems to be borne out by fact; 
for the people living in the village of Masrah laughed 
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at my fears as I carefvUy perched myself on the top of 
a rock with a view of keeping out of the way of the 
local bugs, while they held them with impunity within 
the palms of^ their hands. Some Austrian officers 
'going to Teheran in 1879, Jiappening to stay at this 
hamlet of Masrali, were stung hy ihe (farrib-geL* All 
of them fell ill, and one narrowly escaped with his life. 
Numerous cases of death can be cited as the result of 
the sting of the arga Persica. A Persian m^ical man 
.informed me that it was the custom, whpn any impor¬ 
tant personage was travelling through a district infested 
by these insects, for his attendants to administer to 
him without his knowledge one of the ‘bugs,’ during 
the early morning, concealed in a piece of bread. The 
sting acts as a kind of inoculation, and the local phy- 
siciai^ belipve that the poison, taken through the 
stomach, is administered with equally good effect as if 
received directly into the circulation. A leading Euro- 
ytSn member of Teheran society told me that he had 
simidtaneously received seventy-three stings from these 
insects, the bites having been counted by his servants. 
The result was an e-Ktreme amount of fever, winding 
up with delirium on the fifth day. Violent emetics, 
followed by doses of quinine, were given without effect; 
and it was only after taking large quantities of tan¬ 
nin, in the form of a decoction of the rind of the wild 
pomegranate, that the patient recovered. For a great 
part •of my information on this subject I have to thank 
Mr. Sydney Churchill, of Teheran, a young and rising 
naturalist, who has devoted much of his time and taiept 
to the entomology of Persia. I need scarcely say that, 
finding myself in contact with this abominable ‘ Persian 
bug,’ 1 was in a feverish hurry to get out of its 
dominions; and more than one severe objurgation rose 
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to ijiy lips before the half-lioHr’s, chase after several stag- 
like horses on the hill-slope was completed. 

I was contemplating in a m(>lancholy mood the skele¬ 
tons of seven horses tying close by, without doul)t the 
victims of overwork and liWe food, when bur new steeds, 
were'driven in from pasture on a bleak mountain side, to 
commence a run of twenty miles at post speed. 

Descending from the mountains we passed villages 
whose strong Wcalls and towers told of the neighbourhood 
of the dangerous Turcomans. The gateway of each, 
stronghold was a little fort in itself, and Biblical descrip¬ 
tions came forcibly to my mind as we saw the white- 
robed elders smoking their water-pipes, seated on cither 
side the entry with a more than patviiirchal solemnity, 
the attendants in robes of Oriental brilliancy, raising 
their heads to stare at the unholy Giaours dashing by 
as quickly as their poor weary, sore-backed steeds would 
permit. In riding over this plain 1 discovered the solu¬ 
tion of a problem which had often puzzled me. 
seen small earth-mounds raiygcd in a symmetrical row 
reaching for miles and miles. I now discovered that 
they were composed of the earth thrown up from nume¬ 
rous shafts during the construction of what are called 
kanots, or underground watei’courses, leading from the 
mountains to the plain below. 

Kasvin, the birthplace of tlu! sag(! Lockman—and for 
a brief space the capital of Persia—was our next halt¬ 
ing-place. Then the road to Tdieran began to improve, 
for, as a rule, a ride across the natural country would 
tye ‘better than the apology for a roadway along which 
wc had to journey, matters Issng made worse by the 
wretched condition of the i)Ost-horses. Hissarck was our 
next changing-place, and at last, nearing Teheran, we 
rode over a dry hot plain, whose unattractive aspect 
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^as made more phiihl^^hy its thick dun-brown dust, 
while we could see the ^ant Elburz mountains tower¬ 
ing up seemingly within hand’s reach, all white with 
snowy cajis—long silvery streaks coming down claw-like 
along their sides, the dcliciouf^aspect of coolness making 
one feel doubly hot and tliirsty. On approaching Telieran 
the town presents iiot the slightest stt’iking feature. Were 
not one advised beforehand of his tipproach to the place, 
he would never guess that he was in the projyniity of 
the capital of Persia. I found it a strange mixture of 
the Eastern and Western styles: quaint buildings and 
bazaars, and close at hand modern avenues and gas 
lamps, while in one or two places the electric light had 
been established. The Shah is evidently anxious to fol¬ 
low the examples of Western sovereigns, and hence he 
has ha| European ollicers to drill and train his troops 
as well as to establish a system of police. I visited the 
bazaar with similar impressions to those I had received 
at^terabad, and during my stay I had an opportunity 
of seeing the Shah proceed in state to visit his First 
Minister. From the door of the house where the Shah 
was staying to the'mansion of this official, a distance 
of over a mile, the thoroughfare was lined with troops. 
Though these soldiers had taken up their position at six 
in the morning, the Shah did not appear mitil nearly 
twelve o’clock. About half-past eleven, smidry old- 
fashioned carriages, drawn by a paii’ of horses each, 
'and diiivcu by nondescript-looking coachmen, who to 
all appearance might have been royal scullions in un¬ 
disguised professional costume, were seen moving out-^ 
Side the ranks of the troops, in tlib direction of the 
Minister’s residence. These vehicles contained some 
of the principal harem favourites, and were preceded 
by a crowd of men in ordinary Persian civilian costume, 
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beating the air and the ground ^yith long osier rods, and 
vociferating to the bystanders to ‘ be blind ’ and to turn 
their faces to the wall, lest by any ill-luck they might 
catch sight of anybf the ‘lights of the harem.’ The 
arrival of the monarch jyas heralded by a number @f 
mounted policemen, who dashed along the ranks in an 
altogether unnecessarily impctuoni manner. These 
police wear black tunics, with violet facings on collars 
and cuffs, and a stripe of the same colour down the dark 
trousers. A small black cylindrical shako and long 
boots complcto the costume. The foot police carry 
short sabres made on a European model, those of the 
mounted men being longer. After the police came thirty 
horsemen bearing largo silver maces; and, behind these, 
about a hundred others armed with sabres and having 
double-barrelled fowling-pieces and old-fashioned;^Pcrsian 
muskets slung at their backs. All these people were 
dressed very plainly in sombre-coloured civilian cos¬ 
tumes. To these succeeded some lifty oddly-cost.uped 
persons, proceeding at a trot on either side of the wiity. 
They were the King’s running footmen. When I first 
saw these royal acolytes, I took them to be street moun¬ 
tebanks. Ilalf-a-dozen were sitting down on the kerb¬ 
stone near the royal gate. Knowing that in the 'East 
such people always seek out Europi'ans as victims, I 
hastily went round a corner, lest one of them should 
stand on his head for my benefit. Each of tliem wore 
a rather long-skirted red tunic, ornamented ,with a * 
few scraps of gold lace sewn horizontally on the breast; 
a* pair of dark knee-breeches, white cotton stockings, 
and shoes with buckles and rosettes. The oddest patt 
of the costume was the hat. It was of black glazed 
leather, and something like a fireman’s helmet de¬ 
veloping into a lancer’s casque, or the head-dress worn 
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by the eccentric pencil-merchant in Paris some years 
ago, who drove about thb streets in a carriage selling 
his wares. From the centre and forward and rear ends 
of the tall, straight crest, rise th^e bunches of red 
artificial flowers, made to resemble sweet-william blos- 
somfe. These are fixed on long stems, the centre pne 
being the tallest, afid all three nodding comically with 
every movement of the head of the wearer. When the 
Shah appears in public, he is invariably aceompanjpd by 
these attendants, who nm in front of, behind, and on 
either side of bis horse or carriage. In tlie midst of 
them rode a group of forty or fifty of the highest dig¬ 
nitaries of the State, including the First Minister and 
the Comraander-in-Cliief of the army—the Hessem el 
Seltaneli, or ‘ Sword of the Kingdom.’ All these func- 
tionariojp Avere dressed very j)lainly. At their head 
rode the Sh.ah himself, not as people are apt to figure 
to themselves the Shah of Persia—a perpetual blaze of 
dia^.ofcds—hut if possible more plainly attired than the 
other members of the group. Had it not been for the 
crimson umbrella which he carried open above his head 
I slwuld have been unable to distinguish him. As I 
saw him, he appeared a much younger and handsomer 
man than his photogi-aph would lead one to believe. 
Perhaps this was the result of the glow cast by the 
red umbrella. Behind him came an immense concourse 
of horsemen, presumably belonging to the royal house- 
i-hold, followed by a closed carriage resembling the Lord 
Mayor’s coach, resplendent with plate-glass and bat¬ 
tered gilding. Next came some led horses, splendidly 
esparisoned ; and a body of police closed the proces¬ 
sion, the oddest part of which consisted of the apes and 
baboons led along by their keepers, and intended to 
amuse the ladies of the harem. A new feature—new 
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for Persia, that is—was introduced into the scene ; viz. 
tlio. scattering of flowers along the roadway in front of 
the Shah. One would have expected tiint cliildron, or 
at least some toleratily good-looking porsoiis, would have 
performed this gi’aceful act. Instead, there were two 
ugly old men, whoso ordinary avocation was to throw 
water from the leather bags which they carried on their 
backs in order to allay the dust when the Shah pass«!d, 
and yho, having first performed the more useful por¬ 
tions of their duties, were now hurrying about with 
articles resembling wooden coal-scuttles under their 
arms, scattering in a very business-like and unpoctical 
manner what looked like the swoei)ings of a nursery 
garden. 
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CHAPTEE IX^ 

Importiint telegrams Visit to a magnate- The Towers of Silence—Forti- 
•fication.s Dwellers in the tombs- A false alarm lleauty of villages— 
llitten— A human ehnrn. 

• 

Having more tlian over in view my (IcKire to get to the 
front, I called upon Mr. Zinoviefif, the Eussian Minister. 
I told him that 1 had hccu obliged to quit Tchikislar, 
and that on two .subscipicnt occasions, when I ventured 
to return, 1 had again been summarily compelled to 
leave, fl inquired whether ho could use any influence 
in favour of my being allowed to rejom the camp. He 
replied that the matter remained in the hands of the 
ne^/ 0Ommandor-in-chief. General Skobeleff, and advised 
me to apply to that officer. 1 immediately despatched 
the following telegram: ‘ Son Excellence le General 
Skobeleff, a Eaku.—Voulez-vous me permettre accom- 
pagner re.xpedition de Tchikislar conime Correspondant 
du “ Daily News ” dc Loridres ? ’ In two days I received a 
reply: ‘ O’Donovan, Teheran.—Ayant los ordres les plus 
positifs dc ne pas permettre ii aucun correspondant, ni 
Eusse, ni etranger, d’accompagner I’expedition, il m’est 
" amongrand regret impossible d’obtcmpcrer ti votre de- 
mande. — Skobkleff.’ This reply, dated from Krasna- 
vodsk, was of course decisive. I telegraphed to Skobeleff 
thanking him for the courteous promptitude of his 
answer, concluding my message with the words ‘Au 
revoir a Morv,’ as I was resolved, if possible, to be there 
before the Eussian troops could reach it. I then took 
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measures to facUitfitc my journey to some point on thfe 
north-eastern frontier of Persia, from whence I could gain 
the Akhal Tekkc region and Merv. I applied to his 
Highness Hussein khan Sipah Salar Aazein, the acting 
Grand Vizier, for permission to go along the frontier, 
and. if necessary to penetrate into the country of the 
Akhal Tckke Turcomans. I i-oceived a most courteous 
reply, to the effect that the minister was most willing 
to giV (5 me the neces.sary pass, but that he could not 
guarantee my personal safety outside the Persian do¬ 
minions. He wound up by saying, ‘ Although you have 
been for a long time in Persia, aiuL several days at 
Teheran, I have not yet had the pleasure of r(!ceiving a 
visit from you.’ I was satisfied to take tin; hint as an 
invitation to visit his Highness, and went accordingly. 

After a lengthened jtrogress over ill-set pa\ ;ments, 
and between high scorching walls of unl)aked brick (i.e. 
mud), I arrived at an enclosure, amid which, high- 
reared, .stood an unshapely mass of liiiildings witu l.'gh 
gables. Broad bands of lilue enamelh'd tiles stretched 
across the front; otherwise, and exce])ting the gates, it 
had no more pretence to artdiitectiire than any other 
building in Teheran. There wore crowds of what we 
should term ‘ hangers-on ’ within the yard, to which a 
broken-dowm arch gave admittance. They seemed 
annoyed by my arrival, and evidently thought me a 
needless addition to their number, until M. le Baron 
Norman, the most courteous and courtiei’-likc of secre-* 
taries, coming to meet me, ushered me into a vast hall, 
.spread with rich Persian carpets. It was divided into 
two parts by a couple of steps reaching along its whoife 
breadth. In the lower half was a large tank of water 
some fifteen feet by twelve. In a few minutes I was 
seated at a small table rh-a-vis with the person whom 
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<Jrdmary rumour, native^as well as European, indicated 
as the ablest man in Persia. He received me most 
affably. He merely pointed out the great difficulties and 
dangers of such an emprise as I proposed to take upon 
myself, and safd that the Turgomans of the Akhal Tekke 
and Merv were no better than they should be, after which 
we parted. 

I duly received the written permission for which I 
had applied, one whicli purported to enable me fe) visit 
the extreme north-eastern limits of the, Persian do¬ 
minions. Dr. Tholoiian, the Shah’s physician, also gave 
me a letter of introduction to an influential border chief¬ 
tain, the Emir Hussein Khan, governor of Kuchan, so 
that I was quite hopeful of successfully carrying out my 
intentions. 

I r/ow set about making my final prc 2 )arations for 
journeying cWwards tow.ards the long looked-for goal. 
I telegraphed to my servant at Astcrabad, instructing 
hi/n 1st) start immediately for Shahrood, to meet me with 
my horses and baggage, hired another Persian servant, 
obtamed the necessary order for post-horses along the 
road as far as Meshed, made some necessary purchases 
at the bazaar, and was at last ready to start for the 
borders of the Tekke country, my first point being Shah¬ 
rood, two Inmdred and eighty-four miles away. In this 
long weary ride 1 shall merely mention the principal 
objects that attracted my attention, there being many 
things* that, though interesting, would extend this nar¬ 
rative beyond reasonable limits. 

Five or six miles from Teheran are the ‘ Towers* o,f 
ISilence’ of the Gucbi’cs or Fire-Worshippers. These 
are certain low circular buildings, having at the top a 
grating, upon which are laid the bodies of the dead, 
whose bones, as decomposition advances, or the flesh is 
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devoured by birds of prey, drop through the gi-atinga 
into the tower below. 

The posting stations presented the same miseries as 
I had previously ha'd to encounter. At one place the 
post-master informed me,^‘n answer to an iiKpiiry, that 
the garrih-gez abounded there. I was conse(juontly 
obliged to take up hiy quarters on flic Hat roof of the 
hala hane, or traveller’s room, which during tlu; daytime 
is toophot a spot for the ‘ stranger biters,’ and at night 
too cold for ,their delicate constitutions. A liorse-cloth 
spread on the roof, and a saddle, formed the only sleeping 
accommodation afforded. The anja IWaicit is, it seems, 
a parasite on all kinds of i)oultry in this neighbour¬ 
hood, abounding wherever such are kept, and reducing 
them to a miserable state of leanness and toughness, as 
I discovered to my cost while endeavouring to’piup off 
the cartilaginous hen supplied to me. 

In all directions during my journey I noted the pains 
that had been taken for defence against the nomilds 
of the desert. In the mountainous parts advantage 
was taken of the rocks ; in the plains artificial mounds 
were raised upon which to rear fort or citaded. The 
castle of Aradan was the first of the kind which I saw 
in a perfect condition and in actual use. The mound is 
about seventy yards in length liy fifty in Ineadtli. Its 
sides arc very nearly vertical, and almost, in line with 
the walls of the fortalic(! which crowns its summit. The 
height of the entire structure cannot be less tlian Seventy 
or eighty feet. Outside this place are whole acres of the 
places of sepulture, with a very slightly arched-in cover¬ 
ing of earth. When rain and the feet of passers-by hav^ 
worn these earth-crusts thin, it is exceedingly dangerous 
to ride over one of the spaces set out with this kind of 
ghastly pastry. Irrigation watercourses and well-built. 
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ttoka were of common occurrence, at which groups of 
wcary-looking men in long blue calico gowns were seen 
slaking their ■fliirst—pilgrims these, on their return 
from Meshed—and scattered over tlffe country were mud 
tewers some tw6 hundred yards apart, places of refuge 
in case of Turcoman attack. Hero everyone goes to 
work with musket ht back; and thtcc or four men in 
one of these towers could easily hold out, even against 
a large force, until aid arrived from the noighb(juring 
villages. ^ 

At Lasgird there is an extensive cemetery containing 
many large domed tombs. Passing by one of those, I 
was surprised to see lying around it a number of re¬ 
posing camels, theu- burdens scattered about on the 
ground, and, within the tomb itself, in the vaulted cham¬ 
ber un-^cr the cupola, a couple of women, evidently of 
the better clafts, accompanied by three or four children. 
They had arranged their carpets and beds there, and 
vic^G Ciaking themselves apparently as much at home in 
their somewhat lugubrious (prarters as the most select 
party of ghouls or vamphres could have done. I recol¬ 
lect once, in my youthful days, reading in the ‘ Arabian 
Nights ’ of a traveller who, arriving late in the evening 
at some unknown town, and finding the gates closed, took 
up his (Quarters for the night in a tomb near the city gate. 
I wondered v^ry much what kind of a tomb it could be 
within which he could find lodging, my experience of such 
monuments up to that time being confined to flat stone 
slabs or tall obelisks. 

Half a dozen miles beyond Lasgii-d, while riding along 
ft narrow winding path between some sand-hills, I met 
with a somewhat startling adventure. Hounding the 
shoulder of a hill, I came suddenly face to face with a 
mounted Afghan trooper, m full uniform, and armed to 
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the teeth. He wore a dark-coloured turban, one end of 
the cloth pulled up in front, ho as to resemble a small 
cockade. His uniform was blue-black, and he wore long 
boots. A broad bldck leather cross-belt, with two very 
large brass buckles, crossfd his breast. He fiad sabr«, 
pisb'ls, and carbine. Ho looked sharply at mo as' he 
passed, and immediutely halted and entered into conver¬ 
sation with my servant, who rode i)el)ind. Next moment 
anotltfr horseman apjwared, also an Alghaii, thoroughly 
armed, and^whosc dress indicated that ho was of high 
rank. He, too, took a good look at me, and, like* the 
trooper, stopped to talk with my servant. Twenty yards 
behind him rode four more troopias, eaeli one h'ading a 
laden baggage-horse. As I passed these I turned round, 
and saw the entire six halted togetlier and looking after 
me. My impression was that they, having leariAd what 
countryman I was, were deliberating al/out attacking 
me, and, being now hidden from their vimv, 1 put spurs 
to my horse and dashed away at a headlong pach oKjor 
the plain in the direction of a villag(! some miles off. I 
hoped there to be aide to get some aid, or at least to bo 
able to use my revolver with greater elhict from under 
cover of the loopholed w'all. The ground was undu¬ 
lating, so that I could not see whether or not I was 
pursued until I reached the village. Arrived there, I 
swept the plain with my tield-glass, and, to my intense 
relief, found that my apprehensions had been ground¬ 
less. 

Semnan I found to be in the midst of a very fertile 
and cultivated country, villages occurring all around at 
short intervals. The cupolas and towers of this placb 
look remarkably beautiful, their bright yellow tints 
gleaming amid the verdant groves of pomegranate, wil¬ 
low, fig, and plane-tree, but on every hand were signs 
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ol apprehended danger. ^ Each garden is a fortress in 
itself, the doors giving admission to it being barely {wo 
feet square, an'ct closed by thick stone slabs turning on 
pivots. The house doors, too, woA scarcely four feet 
high, very solid, and the locl^ invariably qn the inside, 
while similar signs of the precarious life of people in 
these parts were to*be seen as I pas^d the other stations 
that intervened between Seinnan and Shahrood. The 
whole face of the country is dotted with towers of ipfuge, 
and strongly walled villages are on every^hand. The 
land was well cultivated, but though ligs, pomegranates, 
and the mulberry, both black and white, gi-ow luxuri¬ 
antly on all sides, the palm, olive, and orange, which 
one woirld expect to bo equally common, are totally 
absent. Tradition says that the whole country between 
Asteral ad and the Atterek was onc(! an unbroken forest 
of p.alms ; nolv not one is to be seen. 

Few sights are more charming to the eye than the 
view ^)f one of these fortified villages, with its walls 
topped by a crown of foliage, especially when the travel¬ 
ler approaches it after a long journey across the stony 
deserts. The hues which they put on in the evening 
sun are indescribably gorgeous. The clay walls glisten 
like gold in the slanting rays, and the flowers among 
the leaves of the trees above glow with gem-like tints till 
each village ^-ampart, with its battlements and towers, 
and the patches of deep blue sky beyond and between, 
looks like a mural crown set with l uby and turquoise. 
Shahrood is one of the prettiest places along the entire 
postal route. There are several hundred gardens planted 
tvith apricot, fig, mulberry, and vine, the latter top¬ 
ping the earth walls, and hanging over them in graceful 
festoons. To keep them in this position one often sees 
"the skull of a horse or camel tied to the branch, and 
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depending on the outside of the wall. Water abounds at 
air times of the year, and the river from which the place 
takes its name, the Shah Eood, or EoyaV River, flowing 
down the middle ot the principal thoroughfare, is, at 
the hottest part of the year, well lillod.’ 1 here found 
myself suffering from the effects of a bite of one of the 
Persian bugs, receii od somewhere on‘ the road from Te¬ 
heran, notwithstanding all the precautions whicli I took 
to avoid such a contingency. On the day on which I ar¬ 
rived at Shahrood, I felt a slight soreness on tlie inside 
of the calf ol' my leg, and on examining the place found 
a small purple patch, surrounded by a dun-coloured 
circle. This gradually swelled until a very pamful 
tumour was formed. Simultaneously I was attacked by 
strong fever, accompanied by headache and severe sick¬ 
ness. As I had Ijcen previously recommended t|( do, in 
case I should be bitten, I took purgative 'nuMlicinc and 
(juinino, and soon almost recovered, with the exception 
of feeling (pioer pains in the joints like thost; rcmilting 
from rheumatism. Some peo^jlc of tin* town, hearing 
of my illness, called to see uk*, and 1 was overwhelmed 
with advice as to the best treatment for my malady. 
By one I was advised to eat some clay of the plae,e; 
another recommended making n[) a hav of the insects 
themselves in bread and swallowing tlKsm ; and a third 
counselled standing on my head frecpnaitly and then 
rolling rapidly on the floor. But the oddest remedy of 
all was that i)rr)posed by a monllah, or jniest, who also 
practised the healing art. l bs brought with him a large 
n(;t like a hammock, in which hi! proposed to envelop me. 
My head was to be allowed to ju’otrnde, and I was then 
to be hung up from the branch of a tree in the garden. 
When I had swallowed a larg<! quantity of new milk I 
was to be turm.d round until the suspending cords were. 
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well twisted, and then, lacing let go, to be allowed to 
spin rapidly round. This operation was to be repeated 
indefinitely until sickness was produced, when other 
measures were to follow. I declined, however, to allow 
myself to be bagged in the prc^iosed manner, especially 
as I* had previously heard from my friend General 
Schindler, at Teheran, that he once haw this method of 
cure tried on an old woman, who, when taken down for 
supplementary treatment, was found to ho dead. 
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CHAPTER X. 

Female pilgrims—Dervishes- A strange escort Joining the haJjis A 
night march—A council of hailjis A skirmish A threatened massiiero 
-Results of the fight—An awktvanl position A wcinl jirocession -A 
dangerous ravine —A fresh halt. 

Once a month Shahrood is enlivened hy the arrival of 
a caravan of iiilgrims from every of Persia, on their 
way to the shrine of Imtim Riza at Meshed. Huring 
my stay great throngs of liadjis 2 ioured into the town, 
arriving by the Teheran road. 8halirood is, it seems, 
the rallying point of the various parties. Eastward of 
this they all keep together, moving under protection of a 
military force; for, after leaving Shahrood, i-aiding parties 
of Turcomans arc to he met with. The new cornels were 
some on foot, some on horseback, and a very largo num¬ 
ber, too, on asses. There were very many women, who, 
when not mounted on asses or mules, were carried in 
hcdjavf'S, hamper-like litters, slung one on each side of 
a camel or mule, and usually covered hy a sunshade. 
Fully half the pilgrims—and I was informed that three 
thousand had arrived already—were Arabs from Bagh¬ 
dad, Basra, and other iwints in Turkish territory adjoining 
Persia. They filled all the caravanserais, and crowded 
every nook where refuge could he obtained from the in¬ 
tensely hot sun. The Arabs mostly camped along the 
edge of the watercourse, under the shade of jujube and 
chenar trees; and those who had women and children 
with them erected rough screens hy means of quilts and 
mantles supported on sticks. Amidst all this moved a 
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number of dervishes, those inseparable adjuncts of all 
gatherings of people in the East. Some were instructing 
groups of pilgrrflis in the formula to be repeated at the 
shrine of Meshed for the thorough«accomplishment of 
tki duties ‘of a 4 iadji; others related wonderful tales to 
an (Sager gatliering of listeners; and others, the mpro 
numerous, simply Went about pesttring everyone for 
alms. These dervishes all wear their hair flowing on 
their shoulders like Russian priests, and a curious (Ipme- 
shaired tiara of (coloured stuff. Each cai’ries some kind 
of* an oft’ensive weapon—a hatchet, lance, iron-headed 
mace, or liea\y knotted stick, as the case may be. In 
addition to the three thousand pilgrims arrived, two 
thousand more were to come. 

Immediately after the last batches of the pilgrims 
came the military escort, the like of which it would bo 
difficult to fm^ elsewhere. First came a herd of nearly 
one hundred diminutive asses, bearing an e(]ual number 
of nondescript-looking men, dressed in garments of vari¬ 
ous fashions and colours. Each carried an old-fashioned 
musket. This first detachment was one of mounted in¬ 
fantry. Next came a body of about one hundred and 
fifty persons on horseback, each carrying a very lengthy 
Persian-made rifle, having attached to it a wooden fork, 
the prongs tipped with iron. This fork is stuck in the 
ground when^the soldier wishes to fire. These appen¬ 
dages fold upwards, the two points projecting ten niches 
beyond the muzzle of the gun, and giving it at a dis¬ 
tance the appearance of a hayfork. Wliether when in 
this position it is used in lieu of a bayonet or not,, I 
Was unable to ascertain. They were dressed with still 
less uniformity than their predecessors on the asses. 
In fact, in the entire cavalcade there was not even an 
attempt at uniform. Some wore long boots of brown 
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leather, others had slippers turned up at the toes; and 
a'considerable number had no 2>antaloons worth mOn- 
tioning. Close behind these latter hoisowon came the 
great clement of tlib cavalcade, the artillery, rein-esented 
by one brass smooth-bore four-pounder on a held carriaifo, 
and drawn by six horses ; and at the immediate rear of 
this rode a man irr a tattered blue and red calico tunic, 
blowing: furiously on a battered l)ugle, painted red inside 
like child’s halfpenny trumpet. This four-pounder “was 
evidently the piece de rhintance, and as it passed the 
bystanders gazed on it with awe-struck imaginations. 
Behind the gun came a takderunm, or large wooden box 
with glazed windows borne on two horses, one before 
and one behind. Then came mules, eacli bearing two 
kedjan's covered with crimson cloth. Tliese contained 
the more oiralent of the lulgrims, with their wives and 
families. About one hundred mounted men followed, a 
few of whom had, strange to say, ]\Iartini-Henry rifles 
slung at their backs, but to each of whicli the eurious 
prongs had been appended. Another hundred horsemen 
came dropping in .at intervals, some escorting tents, 
others in charge of cooking utensils. This mingled and 
motley throng of hadjis, troops, camels, mules, asses, and 
dervishes went streaming by for hours, each section of 
the column so com2)letely resembling another that one 
fancied they must, like a stage jwocesgion, be only 
‘ making believe,’ and that they were simjfly wheeling 
round the corner to return again. 

For two days I tried in vain to find a man with an 
a^s or a mule to carry my tent, and .accompany me along 
the road to Budjnoord. Twice I had men engaged; and 
twice the bargain was broken olf, on the score that the 
road was too dangerous, and that Tekkes were to be 
found along it. I consequently changed my plans, and 
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<lctenni)>ed to roach Budjnoord by a circuitous route, via 
the town of Sahzavar on the Meshed road. From Sab- 
zavar I could easily reach either Kuchan or JJudjnoord 
across the mountains. Following iiis route would also 
gjve mo iln oiiportuuity of witnessing the march of a 
hadji caravan. We started at a little before sunset, tlnat 
being the usual time for setting out on a jommey in 
Persia, so as to avoid the extreme midday heat. 1 had 
resolved to go as far as possible with the great mryithly 
caravan of pilgrims, both because the road is better 
than the moiuitain one, and with a view of ieing able to 
describe a pilgrim-caravan on its way to one of the most 
celebrated shrines of the East—that of Imam Kiza. 

An hour before my departure, my quarters in the 
caravanserai were regularly besieged by dervishes of 
every description, not to mention beggars of the ordi¬ 
nary kind, ami it was only by a liberal distribution of 
small copper coins called pools and shahis that I suc¬ 
ceeded in buying myself off. On leaving, I thought I was 
rid of the mendicant and dervish nuisance, but I soon 
discovered my mistake. Taking short cuts across the 
iiclds, they had posted themselves at different points of 
vantage along the narrow path, from which they hot 
only reconiraenced their importunities, but almost made 
use of physical force to arrest my horse. There were 
dervishes with beards stained of a fiery-red colour, and 
wearing (picer conical hats, who, if they did not regularly 
belong to the howling sect of Constantinople, most 
decidedly showed themselves qualilied for admission to 
it by the fashion in which they yelled, screamed, and 
groaned, exhorting me in the name of the blessed Ali, and 
the Imams Hassan and Hussein, not forgetting Haziret 
Abass, and many other holy people, to give them charity. 
Then there were the old, the blind, and the lame—men, 
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women, and children—hanginj? on to niy stirrup aitd 
seizing my bridle. Some were liorribly deformed, and it 
seemed marvellous that they should have undergone such 
apparently frightful disasters as were necessary to reduce 
them to their then present mutilated condition, and ypt 
continue to exist. 

During our weaty slow march of -forty miles we had 
but one halt; and the only thing in the shape of refresh¬ 
ment, if I can give it that name, jiartaken of by the 
hadjis was an occasional smoke of the water-pipe. The 
manner of lighting this pipe on horseback is curious, and 
I don’t recollect ever having seen it dc'seribod. Some 
pieces of charcoal arc placed in a small wive, basket as 
big as a hen’s egg, and attached to the end of a string a 
yard long. Some tinder is lighted witli a flint and steel, 
and placed among the charcoal. Tlic baske^t is then 
whirled rapidly round l)y moans of tlu^ sh'ing until the 
charcoal is thoroughly ignited, and the pip< is then 
kindled. On a very dark night, wlujn the road is very 
bad, the horseman lights his way by placing tow or 
cotton in the little l>asket, which, when whirled, gives 
light enough to enable oiu! to keep out of holes and ruts, 
or from falling over prticipica-s. All night long, as we 
wound slowly across the desert, the linhoioiH might be 
seen gleaming at intervals in the dark column, sending 
metcor-like trains of sparks behind on every gust of 
the evening breeze. As the moon rose 1 was able to take 
a look at my companions. Very many, mounted on the 
most diminutive of asses, were fast asleep, their arms 
clasping the necks of the animals, and more than once 
we heard the ‘ thud ’ of some somnolent rider falling t» 
the ground. Some laid themselves like sacks across the 
asses’ backs, and thus managed to sleep comfortably. 
The march was a tiresome one, even to one mounted on 
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horseback, and I dismounted more than once to stretch 
my legs. The pilgrims *on foot kept up bravely,' atad 
generally led the van, though each carried all his travel¬ 
ling necessaries on his back. Just* as the sun rose we 
came in sij^ht of our halting-place, Maiamai. 

‘I had the good fortune to secure the little room 9 ver 
the entrance-gate * 0 ! the post-house. It was but ten 
feet square, and apart from the door were two windows 
of equal size, at opposite sides of the room, none of the 
three openings having any means of being closed. The 
Ai'ab contingent of our party was camped close by. 
Owing to the great influx of pilgrims, food was very 
dear—that is, for the country—a very poor fowl costing 
over a shilling. Some butchers had found it worth their 
while to accompany the pilgrims for the sake of the 
amount of meat they could sell them; and shortly after 
our arrival hrjf-a-dozcn sheep were ready skinned and 
cleaned. Without this su])ply fresh meat would be un- 
attaiujiblc, as the inhabitants of the place scarcely over 
eat flesh. 

0 A council of the principal hadjis was held, and it 
was decided to wait for the remainder of the pilgrims, 
the t/wb (cannon), and the troops, previous to venturing 
through a mountain pass about six miles further on, 
where caravans had been repeatedly assailed and plun¬ 
dered by Turcomans. Our escort was to arrive shortly, 
and to take post in the dangerous ravines. Then, when 
the moon had risen, the hadjis and the cannon were to 
come on. ,\t midnight, just as I thoirght the starting 
time had certainly come, in marched the soldiers bacjjk 
faom their strategic position. Some one had brought 
word that twenty-live mounted Turcomans had been 
seen hovering in the vicinity of the dangerous ground! 
Though we were two thousand strong, and had a company 

n 
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of soldiers witli us, it was resolved to wait for the 
cannon and the remainder of iho pilgrims, wliicli would 
swell oiu’ numbers to over live thousand/ This incident 
will help to convej a notion of the intense dread of 
Turcomans with which Persians arc inspired.' 

,,The next day passed very much like tlic preceding 
one, save that the •.norning was enlh encd by an incident 
which at one moment threatened to put an end to ray 
further pilgrimage. About eight o’clock, as I was sitting 
cross-legged on my carpet, writing some notes, I heard 
a sudden and violent hublnib in the opiai space in front 
of my window, under the trees. Tiie Arab contingent 
and a number of Persians werc! charging alsmt, furiously 
belabouring each other with sticks. It appeared that 
some dispute had arisen betAveen the Baghdad Arabs and 
the Teheran pilgrims, iiud that hot words had been 
spoken as to the relative merits of t'u'ir respective 
countries. Each, in his (piality of hadji, carried a staff 
five feet long and about two and a half inches thick at the 
stouter end, and the hadjis, having grown excited, were 
banging each other with their ])ilgrims’ staves. At first. 
I thought it was some rude play, a kind of ‘ baiting the 
bear,’ such as I had seen i)ractised among the Turco¬ 
mans, and in which rather severe knocks arc given and 
received with the utmost good humour. However, I 
soon discovered by the number of holy peu’sons stretched 
on the ground that ‘ bateing ’ in a Hibernian sense was 
going on. Gradually the Arabs became very much 
excited, and behaved like mad people, jumping, dancing, 
and shouting the Arab war-cry. Matters were getting 
bad for the Teheranis, when the latter drew their swords 
and handjnrs. Notwithstanding this unfair advantage, 
frqwever, they were scattered and beaten off the field, 
and' forced to take refuge in every direction, some 
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rusliing into the chopper hanh in which I was staying. 
The Arabs now assembled together, showing each other 
tlie stabs and* cuts which they had received from the 
Persians; and they seemed to com8 to the resolution to 
^ay them* back* in their own^coin. They rushed off in 
search of weapons, and speedily reassembled. At'this 
juncture my s{u•Ya^lt imiuckily haifjicncd to go out in 
search of corn for the horses. He wore at his belt a 
large broad-bladed hmdjnr, upon spying which an»Arab 
woman crii'd out that he was one of the pqi)ple who had 
used deadly weapons, and immediately hurled a large 
])aving-Kiom! at liiin. Then the whole crowd set upon 
liim. He I'etreated liurriijdly to the flmp}Hir hanc, the 
doors of whicdi were cdosed before the Arabs could get in. 
These latter then tried to smash in the door, shrieking 
out that tlu'y would massacre everyone within the place. 
The Teheran pilgrims within now showed themselves on 
the rainparts, and commenced abusing the assailants in 
unmeasured terms. The Arabs thereupon renewed their 
efforts to break the door, and showered bricks and stones 
on the ramparts, and also into my room. In a twinkling 
the floor was covered with missiles, mud fell in heaps 
with each concussion, and my servant rushed into the 
chamber, his face all bloody and disfigured from a blow 
of a great stone. 1 showed myself, thinking that my 
European cost^ime would induce the Arabs to desist. I 
called on them to go away; but all to no purpose. I was 
made the target for over a hundred stone-throwers. 
The attack redoubled, and the assailants showed signs of 
being about to attempt an escalade. I felt certain that 
if*they got in we should all be lost, so I sprang for my 
revolver and sword, and, posting myself at a loophole of 
a flanking tower, prepared to fire at the first who at¬ 
tempted to climb. Meantime, I cried out to some neutral 
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spectators to run and fetch the (xovernor, and to toll him 
that our lives were in danger. This functionary arrived 
in a few minutes, bringing with him a force of armed 
men, who put a stop’to the attack. Then the Governor, 
together with the Arab chiefs and about twenty of their 
mei>, came up to my room. I produced niy pass fi'bm 
the Minister of Foll'ign Affairs at Teheran and com¬ 
plained that I had been attacked in my room without 
provocation. The Arabs responded by e.xhibiting th’eir 
wounds, and. horrid gashes some of them were. Not¬ 
withstanding the thick rolls of camel-hair, handkerchiefs 
and skull-cai)s, some of the scalp wounds were; very deep. 
One man’s thumb was neaidy severed from his hand. 

‘ And,’ said one of the chiefs, ‘ the cowards drew weapons 
on us, who had only sticks in our hands; ju'etty 
Mussulmans these ! ’ The Arabs now formally apologised 
to me for having thrown stones at me, stj’<,ing that they 
did not know I was 'a stranger, but at the same time 
charged my servant with being one of the 2 >ersons who 
wounded them. They swore that they recognised him, 
and one went so far as to swear by my Ix-ard, which ho 
laid hold of in an alarming m.'inner. ‘ By your beard, 
Emir,’ he said, ‘ it is true.’ Ilowcvc.'r, w(! settled the 
matter peacefully, the Arabs 2 )roniising not to bear any 
spite against the Teheranis. Ho ended a matter which at 
one moment threatened to conclude disagreeably enough. 
The Governor, Mahomet Khan, a little old man, re¬ 
quested me to give him a pai)er bearing my seal, stating 
that he had promptly and effectually suiiprcssed the riot. 
This I did with pleasure. Shortly after his withdrawal 
he sent me, in true Eastern fashion, a present 'of 
fruit and bread, on a largo silver tray, covered over 
with an embroidered cloth, and escorted by three 
servants. 
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At ten o’clock we were all in motion, but it was a 
good hour before we were clear of the camping ground. 
The artillery bugle sounded three times, to give us warning 
of the departure of the escort. Everyone wanted to be as 
’near as possible to the cannoi% so that nobody was willing 
to go forward or to hold back. As a result I foun^ my¬ 
self and my horse standing in a str(?am of water, jammed 
in between kaljach full of women, mule-litters, and 
camels. Close in front of me was a collection of aofdns, 
containing putrefying human bodies, fastened across the 
backs of asses, and smelling horribly. They were the 
remains of people who had left money enough to secure 
their being interred close to the sacred precincts at 
Meshed, and were being brought from heaven knows 
what far-olf corner of Persia. Slowly and with difficulty 
I forced uiy way through tlie throng ; for the ground was 
very irrogulat, and, though torches, lanterns, and fires 
blazed on every side, the press was too close to let one 
catch a glimpse of them. Outside the radius of the fire¬ 
light all was nearly pitch dark, for the moon had not yet 
risen, and the stars shed but a dim light in the flare of 
the fires. My horse had got out of the stream on to 
what seemed a narrow footpath. After a few minutes I 
felt myself getting strangely elevated above the people on 
each side of me. I halted until a light was brought, and 
then discoveted that I was on the top of a mud wall four 
feet high. In a few minutes more I should have been 
twelve feet from the ground, on the top of a wall but 
two feet thick, a rather awkw'ard place for an equestrian 
in the dark. * 

* The entire caravan could not have covered less than 
a couple of miles of the rocky road, and a strange sight 
it presented as I rode as quickly as possible along its 
ilank. The whole dark line resembled some gigantic 
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train of waggons with blazing fu ry wheels. The impal¬ 
pable white dust boiled upwards in swaying columns 
like the steam of twenty locomotive engine.^. The hollow 
clang of the camel b^lls, and the licuidish groans of the 
camels, as they stalked s,'vingingly aloilg, laden with 
tents, boxes, and litters, joined in happy unison. Boland 
and in front of the‘'gun, with its six horses, wore two 
score of infantry, mounted on small asses. 'I’lie men 
were wither big, and the asses the most diminutive tliiit 
I ever saw. ,ln the faint stai’light their general elleet 
was that of a number of four-legged men serainiding ovei- 
the stones, and bearing long hayforks over tlu'ir slioul- 
ders. A superstitious stranger, coming suddenly upon 
this weird-looking procession, might easily take it, with 
its unearthly sounds, llaming circles, and foully smelling 
coffins, for some infernal troupe issuing from the bowels 
of the sable hill hard by, to indulge in i*Satanic [uo- 
menade during tlie witching honrs of th<! night. 

As we drew near the dreaded ravines the greatest 
anxiety began to prevail; and the caravan drew into still 
closer order. Those who at iirst pushed forward valiantly 
now fell back upon the gun and its escort; the bugle 
sounded, and we came to a standstill. Just in Iront of 
us, at the entrance of the pass, was an old fort with tall 
curtain walls and crenelated towo's. The half-waned 
moon was just rising beyond its crurnbling"ba,ttl(imcnts, 
shedding an uncertain light over the vast dim plain 
reaching away to the north. I could not hel[) thinkiiig 
of what would be the result if the mer(!st handful of Tm-- 
coman horsemen swei)t down upon the straggling, un¬ 
wieldy column. The gun, absolutely the most useless^' 
weapon among us, could do nothing, even if the gunners 
did not bolt at the first sight of the enemy. Jhssides, 
even with the steadiest artillerymen in tlu^ world, this 
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gun, shut in by crowds terrified, unreasoning pilgrims, 
would not be able to fire a single shot; and to fire with 
a small cannon'in the dark at Turcoman cavalry whirling 
down in their usual loose order would be little short of 
Rbrurd. It would be its first* and last discharge. The 
few infantrymen, with their cumbrous old muzzle-loading 
rifles, which it woifld take five minlites to load, might 
also be set aside as practically useless, even if they had 
had bayonets, which, for some unaccountable reason, 
they had not. Anything like rallying th^ more belli- 
cosely inclined of the pilgrims would, under the circum¬ 
stances, be out of the question. It would be a thorough 
sauve qiii imit, and the best thing that could be done 
under the circumstances; for to stay would be but to 
court certain death or capture. After a short pause we 
screwed up our courage and entered the defile, each man 
shouting and yftlling as if possessed, in order, as I under¬ 
stood, to terrify the robbers. Tlie confusion and din 
which prevailed during the hour which our passage of 
the ravine occupied cannot be easily imagined. The 
entire cavalcade became nearly invisible in the dust-cloud 
raised by its rapid progress. At ten yards one could 
barely distinguish the outline of a camel, like that of 
some shadowy, misshapen phantom gliding along in the 
moonlight; and one gasped for breath in the stifling 
atmosphere. The defile occasionally widened out, so as 
to allow easy passage for twenty abreast; but there W'ere 
places where one camel only could pass at a time between 
the steeply-scarped rocks on either side. It was just at 
these places that the hadjis made desperate rushes, eaoh 
oSe trying to be the first through. The result, of course, 
was a block and a dead stand-still. At last we heard 
cheering in the front. This was when the leading files 
of the caravan met with a party of returning pilgrims. 
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As^ we neared the eastern end pf the pass we began to 
encounter long trains of camels from Meshed, laden with 
cotton. These trains were a welcome' Sight, for they 
showed us, as did tile returning pilgrims, that the road 
was clear. , ' ' 

'Dami was fast brightening as we caught sight of 
the halting-place, it was an extensive caravanserai, the 
largest I had hitherto seen, and rose amid the solitude 
of the plain like some enchanted castle. It was named 
Miandasht, ,and here we made our preparations for 
passing the day. 
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OHArTEK Ai. 

The camvansprai-Flics and scorpiims—A Persian residence—Offei^f an 
escort—An act of lunacy—Insect pests - Fond of tho sword - An awk¬ 
ward look-out—The Emir’s palace—An Eastern diSner table—Tho 
Fjmir of Kuchan- A banquet—The following of a feast—Critical 
illness—After the fever—Abundance of fruit—Beauty of Meshed 
-Bazaar inmates Persian oflScials .Ancient coins -My bedroom— 
Meshed water. 

At sundown the scene and various preparations for start¬ 
ing from Miandaslit were most picturestpie. The ame¬ 
thyst hills slnAvcd indistinctly on the western horizon. 
A few taper clouds, like golden fishes poised motionless 
in the opal depths, alone broke the continuity of the 
vast silent arch above the desert. Around us, the bound¬ 
less plain was one sheet of aerial purple. Far away te 
the south gleamed whitely the lonely tomb of some for¬ 
gotten warrior or saint; and, further still, a solitary 
well, with its single straggling chenar tree—emblems of 
life in tho wilderness. A tall dust column was waltzing 
solemnly eastward in the rising evening breeze, now 
breaking into viewless sand mist, now re-forming, bowing 
and caracolling like some sportive living creature, the 
very prototype of the gin of Eastern story, the enraged 
genius who came to slay the merchant that had thrown 
a date-stone into his son’s eye. In the courtyard below 
the window of my lodging, people in every costume of 
the East were sitting or lying on the ground, under the 
horse-shoe arches of the arcades or on the terraced tank 
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covers, smoking their w'ater-pi|cs or drinking tea from 
their samovars. Others were performing their evening 
ablutions, a companion or attendant pouring water from 
a metal jug over their hands. These aldutions an; little 
more than a matter of farm, espeeially before prayia'^’. 
Foi* the feet, a dam]) liand is passed lightly over the 
instep; that is all.*^ Other i)ilgrims' were standing on 
their little carpets with their faces towards the kehlah 
and dtheir hands held before them like an open book, 
commencing*their evening devotions. Some, similarly 
engaged, rose and sank during their orisons like the 
beam of a steam-engine in slow motion as they pro¬ 
strated themselves. From towcu’ and terrace a dozen 
self-appointed muezzims chanted their prayer-(;all, which 
echoed mournfully along the neighbouring jdain. Camels 
and mules laden for the road, with their bells tinkling 
at every motion, stood around everywhere. The cupola 
and turrets of Shah Abass’s caravanserai stood out 
boldly against the evening sky, and below, in the middle 
of the square, our cannon was conspicuous. As the sun 
disappeared slowly behind the horizon, and dim twilight 
settled over ‘ the level waste, the rounding gray ’ across 
which our path lay, the artillery bugles giivci the signal 
for departure, and I had to scramble down the steep 
caravanserai steps and omie moi-e start on my journey. 

This was through an alternation of undidtivated atid 
cultivated plains, with scattered villages. Here and there 
were traces of the land having formerly been densely 
populated. In places tlu; character of tlu' region was 
shftwn by the traces of inundations in white deposits 
of salt. On crossing one stony plain during the preva¬ 
lence of a strong sultry wind, which blew from the east, 
my horse’s coat became most remarkably electrical, 
streams of sparks flying from his neck and mane wherever 
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the reins touched them. could' draw sparks from the 
animal’s ears with my metal-ringed riding-whip. 

I journeyed 6n in company with the pilgrim train 
through Abasabad, Mazinan, and Mohr, to Sabzavar, 
wkore we parted tompany. Thj journey was unpleasant, 
but there was much that was interesting to a travellar; 
the halts in the caraVansorais, the haUits of the pilgrims, 
the poorer of whom had mostly something to sell, while 
others subsisted by cutting and selling fodder or fire\spod 
to the better off. It is surprising upon how^ little these 
people contrive to live. A piece of bread and a morsel of 
goat’s cheese, u'ith a handful of apricots, constitute their 
meal. The richer pilgrims only can indulge in the 
luxury of an occasional 2 )ieco of chicken or spitted meat. 
All, however, drink tea. 

At Sabzavar there are few inducements for a pro¬ 
longed rosidenc(iV Fruit was abundant, and there was a 
good supply of that unwonted luxury, ice, stored up in 
winter for summer use; but the furious west winds are 
almost unbearable. The swarms of flies add to the travel¬ 
ler’s discomfort, and very large whitish green scorpions 
abound, stowing themselves in one’s valise or in any 
garment laid carelessly aside for a few hours. Fortu- 
natidy, mosquitoes are absent, but the flies and scorpions 
are quite enough. The town is dusty and burnt up in 
appearance, loifking very like an immense brickyard. 
The houses, with their flat cupolas, from the top of each 
of which the smoke issues through a roimd hole, resemble 
so many brick-kilns, and the few trees that peep above 
the garden walls only intensify the dided-up appearanc* 
of •the whole place. 

I separated from the pilgrims without regret. The 
greater portion of them, having started on their expedi¬ 
tion without any funds, had to depend on bogging for 
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the means of living, and so pewistently did they ply their 
trade as to be a perfect nuisance on the road. Every¬ 
one who seemed to possess anything was remorselessly 
dunned for alms. i3ut it proved easier to separate from 
my travelling companions than to pursue my journey'to 
Kuchan. It was needful in the first place to call cn the 
Governor, and discuss my projected journey, and the pre¬ 
cautions necessary to make it safely. The people of this 
paut of Persia are torril)ly in awe of their marauding 
neighbours, and a journey to a place so near the Turco¬ 
man frontier as Kuchan was looked upon as a most 
perilous if not wholly insane undertaking. To make my 
call on the Governor with due formality, I sent a mes¬ 
senger to announce my intendc'd visit—an indispensable 
ceremony here, when the person to be seem is of any 
considerable rank. Tliis preliminai'y over, T proceeded 
to that dignitary’s residence, which, tlioKgb fortified with 
flanking towers and bastions, was <))ily l)uilt of earth. 
The guards at the gatis seemed utterly astonished at 
my appearance, and I heard them speculating on my 
nationality. Passing the gateway and its guardians, 1 
found myself in a bare courtyard with some dusty build¬ 
ings on the far side. Al)out a dozen persons belonging 
to the household were saying the evening prayer on a 
slightly raised platform in one corner. On the loft was 
a one-storey building with folding window's, paper instead 
of glass being inserted in the openings in the sash. In 
front was a largo tank of water full of weeds. A small 
side door gave access to a large court, containing some 
trees of mulberry, jujube, and willow, and partially 
paved. A number of the hangers-on, who are always 
to be found around the dwelling of a Persian grandee, 
loitered about the gateway. Immediately on my entry 
a carpet was brought and spread beside the tank, and 
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two arm-chairs were place^ on it, in one of which I was 
invited to take a seat. 

The Governor, or Noycr el Dowlet, soon made his 
appearance. He was a handsome, •sly-looking man of 
altt>ut forty, witlk large (‘yes, a slender atiuilme nose, and 
a long drooping moustache of a heavy leaden blqick 
colour. His dress consisted of a lonj^loose robe of lilac- 
coloured silk, and he w()r(; the usual Kadjar hat of Astra- 
kan. Like most Persians of the upper class, he was 
extremely courteous in his manners. I presented my 
letters from his Highness the Sipah Salar'Aazem, and 
from the Shah’s physician. Dr. Tholozan. Our conversa¬ 
tion at first turned on the Europeans who had been in 
those parts during recent times, and I quickly found 
that I was the first newspaper correspondent who had 
come to the country. 1 then drew the conversation to 
the Akhal Tekkes, and inquired what reception I was 
likely to meet with among them. The Governor shook 
his head. The road across the mountains, he said, was 
pretty safe for armed persons travelling in company, as 
the governors along the Atterek kept strict watch against 
marauding parties from beyond the frontier and took 
heavy reiirisals in case of damage to persons or property 
within the Persian territory, but the Tekkes were a bad 
lot. The Governor of Kuchan and Yar Mehcmct Khan 
of Budjnoord jvould be able to give mo more accurate 
information about them than ho could. After some 
further conversation, he offered me an escort, but as I 
knew that this involved a heavy payment to the guard, 
I politely declined to accept it, trusting rather to my ovffi 
rtvolver and sword and to the formidable appearance of 
my servant, who was fully accoutred with sabre, handjar, 
and pistols. 

Two glasses of very strong tea, sweetened excessively. 
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were brought in at the comiicnccmcnt of our conver- 
sjttion, and immediately afterwards two highly orna¬ 
mented water-pipes, which wo smok('(T'in sili'iic(! for a 
few minutes. Tw</ more glasses of tea were subse¬ 
quently brought. This tga and smoking iutei’ludo, ap*vrt 
from the question of hospitality, has an importarit 
in serious conversations in Persia.' After some time I 
took my leave, promising to eall again before my depar¬ 
ture. Our parting was marked with all due formality. 
We rose and bowed profoundly to each otlu'r, and I 
then retired backwards, keeping an (ye on the tank, 
and at ten paces from the carpet I bowed again and 
departed. 

After this intervic'W I intended starting as soon as 
possible for Kuclian, but was delayed by the dilliculty 
of finding a guide. The first whom I engaged in that 
capacity lost his courage when it eame^to the moment 
of setting out, and declined to go unless 1 woxild ask for 
an escort. It cost me a coiqde of days to find another 
guide, and thus my stay in Sabzavar was prolonged 
until July 13, eight days in all. On the evening 
before starting 1 paid my visit of adieu to the (joveruor, 
and before sunrise rode through the bazaar as the 
p(!oplo were unbarring their booths, on my way to the 
gate of the town. The tenants of the booths gazed 
after me with an air of astonishment, .and evidently 
looked on my project of penetrating among the Tekke 
savages, which had got well published everywhere 
during my stay, as little less than lunacy. The last 
person to whom I spoke in Babzavar, oddly enough, 
happened to be a man who had spent nine years in 
London as a servant of the Persian Envoy. His im¬ 
pressions, and the tastes he had acquired during his tra¬ 
vels, were peculiar. He would like, he said, to return 
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once more for the sake of eating corned beef and drmk- 
ing bitter ale. He also nad been highly pleased by the 
manner in whigh Madame Patti had danced the cancan 
at the Alhamln-a in Leicester Squarg! 

The road to, Kuchau runs in a north-easterly direc¬ 
tion,i,and winds in and out afnong the bills for fifteen 
miles. I passed [)a4:lies of mulberry J:rees—whoso leaves 
formed the food of the silkworms—apricots, and a half¬ 
wild vine that bore a very small red grape. Hardly a 
soul was to be met with on the road, and passing lliar 
and Aliak I came to Sultanabad, a fortified ^ftllage, where 
there was a caravanserai. I established my quarters in 
a large dilapidated room on the ground-floor, and, having 
stuck my sword in the wall, and liung the linen Chinese 
lantern I carried with mo to give light at night on the 
hilt, I sjiread a horsecloth on the floor, and, lying on my 
face thereon, proceeded to write my correspondence. 
Every now anJl then I had to cast a look around to 
guard against the advance of tlie various insect tribes 
—beetles, spiders, ants, and others—which came in 
columns towards my light, and constantly sought to 
climb on my carpet and investigate the contents of 
the ink-l)ottle. 

Starting at daybreak, I crossed a valley where the 
people were gathering in their harvest, and passing 
Khoirahad wenf on amidst hills of limestone and gypsum, 
mixed with rotten black shale, seeing enough in my 
ride to be convinced of there being valuable minerals in 
the locality, and picked up specimens of copper ore, 
haematite, and brown oxide of iron. ^ 

• At length, after a weary ride, I reached the village 
of Karagul, whore I succeeded in unearthing three 
witch-like old women, who were down in a cellar, 
engaged in boiling something in a pot. They must 
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have taken me for a Turcompi, for on my appearance 
they fled away into inner recesses, from which they 
were only with difliciilty induced to cemc forth. The 
head man of Kara^vl. tall old man whose long board 
was dyed with henna to the colour pf a fox’s ba£k, 
became very friendly with me, after examining im suc¬ 
cession my field-glass, revolver, sk/;tch-book, &c. He 
advised me not to go through the Abdulla Gau Pass, as 
all the people there were ‘ xhiimiilKrr (ulumhtr,' fond of 
the sw'ord. lie then pointed out a very high mountain, 
the top of which was sluapcd like a bishop’s mitre, and 
recommended me to pass through the cleft l)otweon the 
twin peaks. However, I had had enougli of mountain 
climbing already, and so preferred to risk the dangers 
of the road as it lay l)efore me. Still, I was so im¬ 
pressed by the warnings he gave me that I determined 
not to pass through the village of Abdulla Gau in 
the dark, and accordingly I and my s(!rvant and guide 
camped out on a steej) rock near that place and kept 
watch by turns all night. In the morning we boldly en¬ 
tered the suspected village, and found the; people a sober- 
looking lot enough. One of them ottered me some fine 
turquoises, from the mines of that gem on the mountains 
of Madane, at a v(;ry low prici!. Though much tempted 
to buy, 1 feared the otter might be a ruse, to find out how 
much money I had, and 1 declined trailic., Then, passing 
through numerous villages, 1 reached Ivuchan, beyond 
which rose the blue chain of the Akhal Tekke mountains, 
whither my course was directed. 

I stowed myself and luggage in the den allotted to 
me in the caravanserai, and attempted some writing, but 
was disturbed by a sudden invasion of winged cock¬ 
roaches, evidently drawn by my candlelight. These 
intruders resemble the common ‘black clocks’ of our 
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coal-ccllars at home, b;it fly quite actively. Small 
carnivoroxis beetles came in thousands during the night 
and effectually prevented sleep, disappearing with the 
daylight, to be replaced by clouds of flies. 

KuchaD being an importajit point on the frontier, I 
had ><0 spend some days there to prepare for the most 
perilous part of my journey, the* e.xpcdition among 
the Turcomans. 1 wanted some information from the 
Governor, who rejoiced in the high-sounding title o&the 
Shudja-ed-Dowlct Emir Hussein Khan, bu^ that digni¬ 
tary at the date of my arrival was absent on a pilgrimage 
to Meshed, though e.xpocled home at any hour. My 
puriTOse was to push on to Askabad in the heart of the 
Akhal Tekke countiy, and about eighty miles or more 
from Kuchan, beyond the mountain range which rose 
some nine or ten thous<and feet straight before me. I 
was subsequently compelled by circumstances to change 
this plan, but at the time I am writing of I expected to 
And myself in a few days amongst the dreaded nomads. 
I hardly know how I should keep up my communica¬ 
tions with the civilised world across these mountains. 
Besides, I was quite uncertain what reception I should 
meet among the Tekkes in their own country. Should 
I fall into the hands of any of the roving bands of 
marauders usually to be met with I was pretty sure to 
be carried off • iiolenn rolcns either to Merv or some¬ 
where else, and there kept until I could procure a 
respectable ransom. If, on the other hand, I should 
run across the advancing Eussians, I was certain of 
being sent under escort to my old quarters at Tchikislar 
and thence shipped across the Caspian to Baku. 

Taken altogether, one seemed quite out of the civi¬ 
lised world hero, especially as it meant a ride of nearly 
a hundred miles to send a telegram, but I met one 

I 
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European during my stay in Knclian. IIo was a curious 
character, some twcnty-tivo years of ag(', with blue eyes 
and long yellow hair. He spoke llussiaa and German, 
but no other European language, though he said he was 
half French and half G(;rnian. He h.id recently e’u- 
braced Mohammedanism, and moreover he told me he 
was a Nihilist, but he would not tell the motives which 
had brought him to Kuchan. The pei)plc there; set him 
down as a lunatic, and I have little doubt that they in¬ 
cluded me in the same cati'gory. 

The Governor returned on the third day after my 
arrival. Ho despatched his chamiterlain, an elderly 
and dignified personage, bearing a silver mace as the 
badge of his office, to notify me of the fact, and to in¬ 
vite me to dinner. Evening was falling as, accompa¬ 
nied by my two servants, 1 procc-eded to the Emir’s 
palace. The straggling booths of the bazaar were closed, 
and wo stumbled through its narrow alleys in the dark 
as best we could, for the branch roofs overhead com¬ 
pletely excluded even tlu; twilight that remained in the 
sky. Dogs and huge rats scurried away at the sound of 
our approach, and more than once my guide had to load 
me like a blind man through the lainrinth of holes and 
ditches of dirty water, a common feature of Eastern 
towns. 

The Emir’s palace has a large open ispace in front. 
The main entrance was in the form of a horse-shoe 
arch built of red brick, while the walls around wc're 
only mud structure's. Squatting on the ground around 
were nearly a hundred people, many of them T’urco- 
mans. They were persons who had requests to make 
of, or petitions to preisent to, the Governor of Kuchan. 
Within the groined arch inside the horseshoe gate was 
a guard of men-at-arms. As I stepped into the guard- 
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room I was met by thev chamberlain, who, dismissing 
the crowd of unfortunate applicants, immediately ushered 
me into a courtyard measuring some fifty feet square. 
Passing by a doorway at the further side, 1 entered a 
still larger* court, paved with ^square tiles, in the midst 
of AWiich stood a large rectangular reservoir of water, 
in the centre of which played u fountain. • Arranged in 
the middle of the pavement were flow'cr-bcds, planted 
entirely w’ith the ‘ marvel of Peru,’ that sweet-sce«ted 
flow'or which opens its blossom to the sunset, and fills 
the night air with its perfume, tt is ca favourite with 
the Persians, whose l)an((uets ahvays take place after 
sundown. The sceni' which met my eyes was extra¬ 
ordinary. Eanged round the large courtyard were at 
least a hundred candles, burning in the peculiar candle¬ 
sticks which Eussia has made familiar to tliis part of 
the frontier. The candle, I)uried in the body of the 
candlestick, w'as forced gradually upwards by a helical 
spring, cTS in ordinary carriage lamps, the llame being 
protected from the wind by a tulip-shaped bell-glass. 
Shaded candles of the same description were placed 
around the border of the tcank, between which and the 
main entrance of the Emir’s residence a long table, draped 
in white linen, was laid out li la Fmnm, On the table 
burned half a dozen candlelamps. 

At some distance from and at right angles to the 
table was a long-backed wooden bench. Sitting upon 
this, and attired in sober broadcloth robes, reaching 
to their heels, were a dozen individuals—brothers and 
cousins of the Emir, Hussein Khan, and who had becH 
intited to do hoiioiu' to his guest. A silver-mounted 
water-pipe, the he.ad set w'ith turquoises and emeralds, 
was passed from hand to hand. 1 took my place, as 
invited, at the right hand of the Governor, and we 

I 2 
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entered into the usual pointless conversation so cha¬ 
racteristic of Eastern intercourse. Wo spoke of any¬ 
thing and everything except that whicfi was nearest to 
our hearts or had inference to the situation. It was a 
kind of social fencing, for. the Emir was' not at all s«ro 
that I was what I represented myself to he. A sefvant 
brought In a silver iray, upon which »vere largi' glasses of 
the ahominahlc spirit calk'd arrack, l ach of which was 
supposed to he emptied at a draught. This tray was 
handed round with a freipiencv which led me strongly 
to doubt the orthodoxy of my Kur<l host. 

Wc were all slightly stimulated before a move was 
made towards the dinner table. When the Emir stood 
up, his kinsmen rose to their f(‘et, and drew themselves 
up in line each looking the very personilication of hu¬ 
mility—their feet close together, their toes turned in, 
each hand thrust up the opposite sk'eve, and each head 
slightly reclining upon the right shoiildi'r. The Emir 
walked up and down the paved enclosure, talking rather 
wildly. He spoke of his friend Dr. Tholozan, the 
Shah’s physician, who had kindly given me a letter of in¬ 
troduction to him. He stated that that gentleman had 
marvellously cured him of a malady of long standing. 

For a wonder, there were chairs and benches, with 
which the immediate relations of the Emir and myself 
were accommodated. The remainder of ’the party, some 
thirty in number, sat upon long wooden forms. The 
table, a long one, was draped in faultlessly white cloth. 
In its midst was a great silver centre-piece, loaded 
with roses, and flanked on either side; by a complete set 
of ornaments, including vases of opaline glass, deco¬ 
rated on the outside with gilt and ruby heads. These 
were Russian presents. The Emir supposed that the 
vases were goblets, and more than once in the course of 
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the dinner they were filled with wine on the occasion of 
the different toasts which were drunk. 

The tfihlc (I'lwte was an unusual one. The candles 
flared around the courtyard, thei# lights glancing in 
tlu> great i*escrvoir. The air yas heavy with the scent 
of the flowers. Around us were the ruins of the old 
palace, destroyed l)y an earthquake* twenty years pre¬ 
viously. The Kurdish Governor sat at the head of the 
table. I sat opposite to him. On either side were 
the colossal forms, gleaming eyes, and sombre robes of 
his relations. Before we commenced to (line, arrack 
was again served round. After each glass one took 
from a dish a kind of acid paste, the Kurdish name 
for which 1 have forgotten, and then very fair Bordeaux 
wine was served. Then there were roasted almonds 
and pistaches. While we were disposing of this pre- 
prandial repast, I remarked to the Emir that in Turkey 
we always draiili mastic on such occasions. ‘ I know 
it well,’ exclaimed he ; ‘ did you bring any with you ? ’ 
And he leaned eagerly across the table. ‘ I am sorry to 
say that 1 did not,’ I replied; ‘ but if your Excellency 
wishes I shall take the earliest opportunity of forwarding 
you some from Constantinople when 1 get back there.’ 
We had soup, and dishes ad lihitiiiii ; and I could never 
have believed that the human frame was capable of ab¬ 
sorbing such aft amount of nutrition if I had not seen 
these Kurds eat. We were supplied with the excellent dry 
white wine of the country, and Chateau Margaux. The 
latter must have been brought at an enormous expense 
from Europe. It was probably a present from the expe¬ 
ditionary generals beyond the frontier. 

Towards the close of the banquet, my host and his 
guests became rather excited by the alcoholic beverages 
which they were consuming with a will. They talked at 
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random, and spoke of their exploits in the field against 
the Tekke Turcomans. Lat('r they fell to embracing 
each other in a more than brotherly uisliion. I was 
sitting opposite the rSmir’s brother, and had got so far 
as making a pun, hr the Ifurdish language, al)Out mu«h- 
roosns, of which wo wore partaking at the moment, 
when the opposite form was suddenly ui)S('t, and Emir, 
chiefs, and generals rolled upon the pavement, locked 
in each others'embraces. They kissed each other with 
fervour', swore undying di'votion, and seemed in no wise 
inclined to resume their positions at table. Later on, 
the Emir pretended to have need of exc'rcise, and was 
promenaded from one end of the space to the other, a 
servant holding him under each arm—his feet in front, 
his whole body making an angle of forty-live d(‘grec8 
with the horizon. Suddenly he recollected himself, and, 
sitting upon a chair, asked, solemnly, ‘ Has the Ingleez 
gone home yet?’ lie evidently beli(‘ved that, before 
proceeding further with his oi'gies, objectionable wit¬ 
nesses should be got rid of. 1 took the hint, rose, and, 
exchanging salutes as well as 1 could with the prostrate 
company, made for the door. The mace-bearer marched 
before me, accompanied by four men bearing lanterns, 
such as can only be seen in this part of the world. 
They were nearly as large as the bass drum of a mili¬ 
tary band, and were, made of waxed lim!n,‘’closing up like 
a concertina when not in use. The bigger the lanterns, 
the greater is supposed to be the dignity of the indi¬ 
vidual whom they i)recede. 

t An illness of thi'ee wei^ks’ duration followed the Emir’s 
banquet. After retuiaiing to my earth-walled chamber, 
and trying to sleep as best I could, lb)' I was very tired, I 
took none of the usual precautions against the Hliiib-iirs. 
At four o’clock in tin; moi'iiing my arms and legs were 
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covcrefl with the tumid l^odics of these posts. Two days 
later, virulent-looking pustules marked the bitten spots. 
I had felt iuclified to doubt what had been told me in 
regard to the sting of these ferocii)us insects, but later 
ey^jericnce proved how mistaken I had been. A high 
fever resulted. It had typhoid symjitoms, all of which 
were aggravated by the foul air of *ho caravanserai, the 
bad food and water, and the anxiety of mind about my 
coming journey. For two days and nights I wa^ de¬ 
lirious. In a lucid moment I discovered that I was 
suffering from one of the most dangerous ^jomplications 
of typhoid taitcaic disease. No one who has not been 
similarly circumstanced can imagine my critical position. 
Iha-e I was, in a semi-barbarous town, with no one near 
who had the slightest idea of the nature of my malady, 
no medicine, no doctor. Had it not been for the intelli¬ 
gent devotion of a friend, a Tekke sheepskin merchant, 
J do not believ^ that I should now be alive. Ho sat by 
me during ray delirium, applied ice to my head, and 
was the only one who understood me when I asked for 
camphor, the sole available drug. There was a moment 
when the enteric irritation was so severe that I felt con¬ 
vinced my last hour had arrived. I made up my mind 
to try a desperate remedy, and sent for opium. I took 
what for me, who had never tasted the drug before, was 
an enormous •dost—a piece as large as the first joint of 
one’s little finger. The effect was magical so far as the 
pain was concerned, and I then lost consciousness for 
nearly forty-eight hours. For once T can write the 
‘ Confessions of an Opium-eater,’ and I must say tjjat 
Illy experiences of the visions conjured up would scarcely 
teinjit me into a He Quincey’s carc-er. First 1 became 
chairman of a llussiau Nihilistic society; then I was 
transformed into a black goat pursued by panthers on 
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tlie mountains; then I was a raging torrent, clashing 
away to some terrible end; and then I remember no 
more. I woke with an intense feeling' of dread and 
horror, and half a clay passed before I could rtcognise 
the faces around me. ^yhen niy senses were a liUle 
collected, I asked for some arrack, the odious, poiscviious 
stuff to be had at Kuchan; but it vuis the only stimu¬ 
lant available. Diluting this with much water, 1 took 
it fi;gm time to time to combat the terrific opiatic' re¬ 
action, and gradually 1 came back to my normal state. 
The pain wds wonderfully relieved, but I was crushed 
and shattered like a broken bulrush. 

Several would-be physicians wanted badly to pre¬ 
scribe for me, but as 1 kmnv that every one of them 
carried an astrolabe in his pocket, which would have to 
be consulted before he looked at my tongue, and also, in 
all probability, a brass basin in which to roast the fiend 
who had possession of me, 1 declined ^their aid with 
thanks. 

My illness not only detained me in Kuchan, but had 
materially altered my plans. Before! attempting the trip 
to Merv, I found it necessary to pay a visit to Meshed, 
hoping to find some iK.cded medical assistance there, 
and accordingly, after a three weeks’ sojourn in Kuchan, 
I abandoned the idea of taking the road to Askabad, and 
on the morning of August 10 started for 4110 sacred city 
of Persia. I was much pulled down by my fever, and 
as I buckled on my revolver-belt preparatory to starting, 
my Tekke friend, who had nursed me so well, smiled 
pityingly. He evidently thought 1 was in little trim for 
wielding arms of any sort, considering my worn franle 
and tottering gait. Still I managed to got on horseback, 
though I could only bear the slowest pace of the animal. 
The journey to Meshed, usually made by foot-passengers 
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in two or two-and-a-half jlays, occupied me no less than 
aeven. Even so I was glad to leave Kuchan, with Its 
horrid hovels aiifl insect plagues, and to be on the road 
to more promising quarters. 

.Weak as I was, I endeavoijrcd to keep a note of the 
road along which I was travelling, and which, though 
little known, is of the highest impoFtance in relation to 
Eussian designs in Central Asia. The road to Meshed 
is commonly said to be very dangerous; the troxihle, 
however, does not arise from marauders, but from the 
peasants along the road, who eke out their ox'dinary gains 
by turning an occasional hand to robbery. The last six 
days of my journey ditfered in no material point from 
the first. iVll the villages were similar collections of 
cubical mud houses, with flat domes for roofs, huddled 
together without aixy streets, like so many wasps’ nests. 
The food to be had was only round cakes so stale as to be 
like stones, withlll-smclling goat’s milk and worse cheese. 
I managed to got half a dozen eggs, xvhich I swallowed 
raw, as the state of my stomach would not allow of my 
attempting the other viands. 

Within a day’s journey of Meshed the cornfields 
began to be replaced by large melon and cucumber 
patches. In some places the tendrils of the plants are 
trained on slight trellis frames, so that their broad leaves 
form summer-houses to protect the watchmen of the 
gardens from the sun. Few prettier sights had met 
my eye than these fresh green bowers, with their broad 
yellow flowers, after the dusty and parched stubble fields 
through which I had been passing. Orchards, too, ai® 
foftnd at intervals, from which the markets are abun¬ 
dantly supplied with grxipes, peaches, apricots, and 
plums, all of delicious flavour. The dark purple plums 
are often as large as good-sized peaches. The groimd 
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is cut up with irrigating ditchps in every direction, both 
open and covered with earth. The latter {kanoh), when 
old, are a source of constant danger to travellers. In 
making them, shaftivaro sunk at intervals of from thirty 
to forty yards, like wells, ^and the sand •and gravel fuom 
these pits is hauled to the surface in buckets and'piled 
around the mouth* of the pit in an annular heap. I 
have often seen skeletons of camels, with parts of the 
skiu attached, wedged eight or ten feet down in those 
chasms, the animals having evidently fallen in and been 
left to perish there. On several occasions I should have 
met with a similar fate l)ut for the instinct of my horse, 
whose look-out for such snares was often keener than 
his rider’s. I have little doubt but hundreds of belated 
travellers must yearly find their graves in these horrible 
gulfs, which yawm in every direction, and certainly do not 
add to the comfort or safety of travelling in Khorassan. 

It was late on a sultry afternoon, ^he seventh day 
after my departure from Kuchan, that I came at last 
within sight of the Holy City of Shiia devotion. In 
front, was a dark wide grove of tall trees, ladiind which 
the ochre-tinted battlements and ramparts of the town 
peered, while high over all towered the gilt dome and 
minarets of the mostpie of tlie great Imam Jliza. I had 
long learned to loolc with distrust on the external ap¬ 
pearance of Eastern towns, so little in accord with their 
interiors, but I could not help l)eing struck with admira¬ 
tion as I caught my first glimpse of Meshed. Except 
Stamboul, as viewed from the J3os[)horus, nothing I had 
soon in the East could compare; with it in beauty, and 
I could well realise the effect it must produce on f)!io 
imaginations of the pilgrims who had toiled across the 
long dusty roads for, it may lx;, months together, when 
the sacred city r(;veals its glories to their d(;vout gaze. 
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In the burning sun the gplden dome seemed to cast out 
rays of dazzling light, and the roofs of the adjoinhig 
minars shone lilfc brilliant beacons. 

Entering by the western gate i found myself in a 
broad tboi*oughftirc, down tln^ centre of which flowed a 
canal, Avith kerbing of brick flush with the roadway. 
The canal was eight or nine feet wide and about five 
deep, but had only a few inches of filthy water at the 
bottom. In fact, it serves as an open sewer to convey 
the refuse water from the various dyeing establishments 
along its banks, and at times is entirely dry, when the 
water is draAvn oft’ for irrigation outside. A noble row 
of old plane-trees with large mulberry trees intermixed 
runs along one bank, and in places siuing from the bed 
itself, iK'ai'ly choking up the channel. The dirt and rub¬ 
bish were the same here as in other Persian towns, and 
the streets as empt}'. In the narrow lanes you seldom 
meet a living filing except dogs and cats, ‘but the ac-. 
tivity displayed in the streets of the bazaar is in striking 
contrast. In the people that throng it the bazaar of 
kleshed differs most from that of the other Persian 
towns I have seen. Hadjis and merchants from all the 
neiglibonring countries elbow the native Persians, and 
each nationality is easily distinguished. The Persian 
merchant is generally a clean well-dressed man Avith 
Avhite silk turlmn, floAving robes, and long beard, unlike 
the officials, Avho generally aft'ect European dress. This 
tall slight man, Avith delicately cut features, large dark 
eyes, and stately pace, is an Arab merchant from Bagh¬ 
dad. 'These tA\*o odd-looking little old men, Avith mouse- 
cfWourod faces, and red m.ark betAveen the eyes, clad in 
dark monkish-looking goAvns and sandals, are traders 
from Bombay, and, for the moment, the guests of Abass- 
Khan, the native British agent here. They halt and salute 
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me elaborately as I pass. Half a dozen Merv Turco- 
ma'ns, with calm, resolute air, and keeping well together, 
come next, with then’ usual sauntering step and U 2 n-ight 
carriage. They look) as if they were taking stock of 
the goods displayed arouiyl them, and were fneditating 
how best to effect a wholesale swee^i of them. A little 
further on we meet some half-doi;en jaunty-looking, 
handsome young men in dark tunics and sombre-tinted 
turbans, one end of the cloth stuck uj) cockade-wise in 
front, the other hanging upon the neck. One of them 
carries a small circular shield of iron, embossed, in¬ 
laid, engraved, and ornamented as the shield of Achilles. 
Held by the scabbard, and thrown carelessly over his 
shoulder, is an e.\ceedingly curved Indian-looking sword, 
with wonderfully small, bulbous iron handle, lie is an 
Afghan chief, accomj)anie(l by bis friends. I am not ac¬ 
quainted with them, but tlu'y bow and smile jdeasantly 
as they recognise mj" nationality. '' 

The throng of passers-by givi^ way to right and left, 
and a man ai)pears, dressed in a garment half-frock- 
coat, half-tunic, of light snulV-<!oloure(l material. Ho 
wears black trousers of Kuroi)ean cut, rather short, and 
shoes which allow of a view of his white stockings. On 
his head is the usual I’ersian black lambswool tiara. lie 
keeps one hand iqion the other, in front of him, as if ho 
wei’c handcutfed, and during his very sK)w walk sways 
his shoulders to and fro. Immediately behind him is 
a man bearing a large silver w'ater-piis;; around him is 
a small crowd of 2 )ersons somewhat similarly attired, and 
\\Iilking as nearly as jjossible like him. These arc a 
Persian official and his attendants. Ho kecips his eytis 
on the ground, lifting tluira but occasionally, and affects 
an air of iwofound thought and pre-occupation, while 
probably he has not two ideas in his head. He is i)er- 
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haps going to pay a vWt.to the Governor ot a^ <rter 
high ofScial. On such occasions the entire household 
turn out in thtif best array, and the silver water-pipe is 
as indispensable as the mace at a^nunicipal state cere- 
mtjny- In Persia, no one wjfh any pretence to respec¬ 
tability would dream of stirring outside the door without 
at least four men ^valking behind him. My appearance 
with a solitary attendant—a factotum who looked after 
myself and my horses, and acted as cook into the bar¬ 
gain—created tpiite a scandal. The British agent was 
so terrified at the possible loss of national’prestige that 
might accrue therefrom that he actually forced on me 
one of the soldiers who mounted guard at his residence. 

The variety of coins current in this place would 
delight the heart of a numismatist. Besides the con¬ 
course of pilgrims who bring specimens of every Asiatic 
mint with them, ‘ finds ’ of old coins are frequently made 
in the ruins wiWi which the whole country is filled, and 
contribute to the variety of the cm-rency. Ancient Greek 
and Persian coins can be had here for little more than 
their bullion value, in abundance. I have little doubt 
but that rare and valuable coins might bo found in 
the Meshed bazaar by a skilled collector. A friend of 
mine long resident in Persia told mo that a gold coin of 
the time of Alexander might be found here, for a speci¬ 
men of which twelve hundred pounds has been paid in 
Europe. I bought for two krans a Greek coin of the 
Bactriau kingdom, I think, as large as a shilling, with a 
well-executed head of Hermes on one side and a full- 
length figure of Hercules with his club, and a Greek \ 
iiiscription, on the obverse. 

As I intended passing some time in Meshed, both for 
the sake of health and as affording me a point of vantage 
to obtain news from the Turcomans, I rented a house 
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temporarily. It was a typical Persian abode. The 
entrance-door was set far back in a high nmd wall, the 
recess having scats on each side, perhap.s to let callers 
rest during the wear?' interval between their knocks and 
the opening of the door. . A long passivge led from J;he 
door to a paved courtyard about forty feet square, 
planted with a few idowers and shrubs. The side oppo¬ 
site the entrance was oeciqjied by the kitchen and a 
largo room adjoining, with live windows looking into 
the court. In this I took up ray lodgings. It had, be¬ 
sides the windows on the court, doors on either side, 
communicating respectively with the kitchen, and with 
stairs on the other side. The room itself was about 
twenty feet wide and thirty in length, divided in the 
middle by two massive ])illars, and the innei' portion 
raised a few inches .ibove the outer lloor. There were 
deep recesses in the Avail, serving as cupboards or closets. 
The Avhole interior was whitewashed. TJie outer part of 
the room betAveen the pillars and the AvindoAvs Avas nearly 
filled by a Avator tank Avitli the kerb raised a fcAv inches 
above the floor, and a stone pipe in the centre, from 
which a jet of Avatcr Avas occasionally played to cool the 
air. The tank Avas nearly five feet deep, and on several 
occasions I narroAvly escaped an involuntary bath as I 
entered my room in moments of abstraction. The water 
supply of Meshed is very bad, and reeks with sulphuret¬ 
ted hydrogen, so that the presence of this tank in my 
bedroom was by no means an unmixed pleasure. Some¬ 
times, indeed, Avhen the Avater played at night from the 
jet and disturbed the loAver depths of the pool, the stench 
was so unbearable that 1 used to Inwe my bed carriwl 
out into the garden. Living fish Avere occasionally 
thrown in by the stream froin the stone pipe, but they 
invariably died in a foAV hours, OAviiig to the poisonous 
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nature of the water. Besides the gases, which ruight 
readily be accounted for by the numerous cesspcft)ls 
through whichf'the water supply passes in the town 
itself, the water seemed to be cl|arged with mineral 
matters whose Hature T coub^ not determine. When 1 
first arrived I wished to take a dose of Epsom salts, but 
on pouring the dose* into h<alf fi tunrider of water it was 
almost instantly converted into a dirty white slag-mass' 
like half-melted glass. The water had a thick and ^ily 
taste, and under ordinary circumstances would be quite 
undrinkable. This was all the more annoyifig, as hardly 
any other drink could be had in the place. 
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V)IIAPTER XII.- 

Pcnjjan obstruction—Opening communicutions -Turcoman hoiwls- Persian 
ruins—Tarantulas and snakes -A strange drink —Kurdish castles— 
Beauty of mountains -A border chieftain 'I'hu Khan's kiosk -A Tur¬ 
coman raid—Held to rtinsom- Brigtindage. 

I POUND my stay at Meshtsd prolonged much boyond my 
original intentions by the action of the Persian Govern¬ 
ment. Either from fear of being lield responsible in 
case of any accident happening to me, or out of com¬ 
plaisance towards the llussians, the authorities threw 
every obstacle in the way of my intended departure for 
the seat of hostilities. Immediately on my arrival, the 
chamberlain of the Prince Governor called on me and 
conveyed to me an order to proceed at once either to 
Shahrood or Seistan. I indignantly refused; where¬ 
upon a guard was placed over ray house to prevent my 
setting out in any other direction. 1 wrote at once 
to Teheran to remonstrate against such treatment, and 
after considerable delay I succeeded, through the action 
of the British Minister, in getting the order ^revoked. 
No sooner was this done, however, than the principal 
Minister, Hussein Khan, was removed from office, and 
the Governor of Meshed declined to give me a passport 
for the frontier without receiving instructions from ti?e 
new minister. This involved a fortnight’s delay. At 
the same time I found it a very convenient place for 
gathering information respecting General SkobelcfTs 
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movements in the Turcoman country; and, beside^ I 
needed rest after my illness. In spite of the continuous 
raids along the borders, Turcomans both of Merv and 
of Akhal Tekke came and went frcfely to and from the 
town. " * 

From Shahrood I had already opened communica¬ 
tions with MakdunI Kuli Khan, th*e head chief of the 
Akhal Tekke and commander at Geok Tope. He was 
much inclined to set me down as a Eussian spy,* as 
my character as a newspaper correspondent was a little 
beyond his comprehension, and I had taken care to 
repudiate all diplomatic character. A moullah, whom 
I got to write to the chief, mixed matters up by describ¬ 
ing me as a major-general, and thus excited his suspicions. 
However, Abass Khan, the British agent in Meshed, 
havmg vouched for my nationality, the chief finally con¬ 
sented to meet me at Askabad, where he would judge, 
after a personal mspection, of the proiiriety of letting me 
advance any further. It was three months before my 
health had become sufiiciently restored for me to think 
of visiting the Tekke country. I was by no means free 
from misgivings as to my safety among its bravo but 
savage people, especially at such a time; but I felt too 
desirous of witnessing the course of hostilities around 
Geok Tepe to let such considerations keep me back. On 
November 8,1 Called on the Shah Zade, as the Prince 
Governo* of Meshed is styled, to take my leave, accom¬ 
panied by Abass Khan. We traversed numerous corridors 
and endless arcades with only occasional signs of life in 
them, when the sleepy guards sprang up and presented* 
arms with a noise apparently intended to make up for 
long inaction; and after climbing many of the extraor¬ 
dinary Persian stairs with steps two feet high, at length 
found ourselves in the audience chamber. Heavy purple 
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curtains covered the entrance, but there was a super¬ 
abundance of doors and windows all around the room. 
I never could understand how the Persians can hear the 
draughts from thet^j numerous openings during the 
winter season. t 

" The Prince entered a few minutes after our arrival, 
shoeless like ourselves, such being an essential rule of 
Persian etiquette. lie was a handsome but somewhat 
heavy-looking man of live-and-thirty, and extremely cour¬ 
teous, as mo^t Easterns of rank are. After a little con¬ 
versation I mentioned my expedition, which the Prince 
treated as a piece of lunacy, but nevertheless he finally 
granted me the desired papers. I next asked permission 
to see some Turcoman heads which had been sent by the 
Governor of Budjnoord a short time before. His High¬ 
ness carelessly replied that they were thrown around 
somewhere. I then backed out of bis presence in Court 
fashion. Outside I renewed my recpiest for a view of the 
heads, and was conducted to a courtyard where a com¬ 
pany of soldiers were on guard. Some shapeless objects, 
looking like dirty lard bladders, were dragged out of a 
cellar. These were the skins of the Turcoman raiders’ 
heads, stuffed with grass, four ugly gashes marking the 
place of eyes, nose, and mouth in each. I asked what 
had become of the noses, and a horse-laugh from the 
guard was my only answer. I said gravely, by way of re¬ 
buke, ‘ Our own heads in a few years will be^n as bad 
a plight,’ a remark which drew forth exclamations of 
admiration at its profound wisdom. When I had ex¬ 
amined the heads they were tossed back into the cellar 
to rot or be eaten by the rats. As I walked away frbm 
the uncanny place, I could not help musing disagreeably 
on the signs of the times afforded by those heads coming 
from the direction in which I was about to set out. I 
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felt sure that at night L should have visions of my own 
cranium stuffed with hay and minus the nose. 

My Persian'servants wore greatly terrified at the 
idea of accompanying me among (the Turcomans, and 
only one of the&i could finally he induced to come. It 
was with no small delight, after all these obstructibns 
had been removed, that I tilth aatcl^ left Meshed. My 
setting out was quite imposing. A Turcoman guide who 
was to accompany me to Derguez led the way; tlfree 
soldiers, and as many servants, sent as^ a gtiard of 
honour by my friend Abass Khan, followed, after whom 
came my own people and horses. A dozen dervishes, 
and a crowd of beggars of both sexes, young and old, all 
bawling prayers and petitions for alms,*brought up the 
rear. At the city gate I parted with my escort, military 
and mendicant, and rode away with a light heart on the, 
road to Eadcan. 

Noting the peculiarities of dress as I entered the Kurd 
country, and how the grey felt eggshell-shaped hat of 
the Ilussian peasant gave place to black wool shakos, or 
turbans, worn low down over the eyes, I ol)served, too, 
how in this fertile valley the fortified villages were spread 
around in extraordinary numbers. As we journeyed on, 
it was to pass the ruins of Kakha, halting as I reached 
those of Toos, once the capital of North Persia, and 
notable for cofttaining the tomb of the poet Ferdusi. 
The place is full of most interesting relics, portions of 
the destruction seeming to have been caused by an 
earthquake shock. Lying amongst the ruins I found 
numerous fragments of old, highly-coloured pottery, som* 
o^them displaying the rejlet viStallique so prized by the 
lovers of kcramic ware. 

I spent BO much time examining the ruins of Toos 
that 1 could only ride fom- miles farther before darkness 
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overtook me, and I passed th^ night at a small Kurdish 
village named Sarasiab, where a couple of rooms over 
the fortified gate were ceded to mo. In' 6ne were sheep¬ 
skins, bundles of w<pl, and a silk wheel; in the other 
were heaps of dried dung;, intended for' fuel, ’the rest of 
the floor being covered with cucumbers and melons.* 

The tarantula i.. very common-in this valley, and, 
at the time of the year at which I was travelling, they 
are. often as largo as a half-grown mouse. They fre¬ 
quently make their way into the houses, especially at 
night, and, if a candle be left, a couple of them will 
generally be seen making their way towards it as if 
they were expected anxiously. Tlu'y are covered with 
black hair, and have shining black fangs lik(' a crab’s 
mandibles, and about a quarter of an inch long. Their 
bite is considered more venomous than that of even 
the largest scorpions. Poisonous snak('s, too, are found 
here. On the day [ (juitti'd Sarasiab, my guide killed 
one of a beautiful silvery white, with dc'o]) orange lon¬ 
gitudinal stripes. The head indicated its poisonous 
character sufficiently. My guide consid('re<l the killing of 
this snake as a very hapi\y omen for the day’s journey. 
Eight miles from Karasiab wo stopped to brc'akfast by 
some rapidly flowing streams of clear cold water which 
form a small pond close to their source, and after¬ 
wards fall into the Keshef Pood. Tho'pond is literally 
crammed with fish and fresh-water crabs. The latter 
are of a delicate purple colour, and exactly the shape of 
sea crabs. According to popular tradition these streams 
.^shed from the rock at a touch of All’s thumb. A 
native also informed me that the pond was unfathdin- 
able, though the bottom was plainly visible at a depth of 
ten or twelve feet. 

The Kurds of this valley I found were v('ry civil and 
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obliging. The great man in the town of Eadcan gave 
quite a reception in my honour, entertaining me with 
tobacco and tea; clm-ing the repast displaying his know¬ 
ledge of foreign affairs by informing his guests that an 
attempt had been made to l^ow up the Emperor of 
Eusski with strychnine ! My host was full of traditional 
lore touching the district. The old Itown of Eadcan, the 
ruins of which stand about a mile to the south of the 
modern one, had been, he said, removed to its present 
site some hundreds of years ago, owing to an epidemic 
caused by certain foul drains and cesspools in the neigh¬ 
bourhood. One would have tliought it easier to remove 
the cesspools than the town and population, but they do 
things differently in Persia. The old town, he further 
informed me, was the only one in the entire district 
which escaped the ravages of Zenghis Khan’s army on 
its westward march. 

During the dinner which followed I was introduced 
to a table drink quite as odd in its way as the Homeric 
draught compounded for the delectation of the ‘ divine 
Maebaon,’ which we are told was composed of a ‘ large 
measure of the Pramnian wine ’ flavom-ed with goat’s- 
milk cheese and sprinkled with flour. The Kurdish 
beverage consisted of sour thick milk diluted with 
water, highly flavoured with salt and black pepper, and 
thickly strewn «n the surface with finely-grated mint 
leaf. It was contained in a huge bowl of tinned copper, 
standing among the dishes, which were, of course, on 
the floor. Each person helped himself at pleasure by 
means of a large, curiously-shaped spoon of carved, 
brftwood, which floated in the bowl, and was used in 
common by the company. 

In the afternoon I rode with my host to visit an 
old conical roofed building that had taken my notice, to 
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find the edifice most interesting in its nature. It had 
ortginally h^on ornamented with enamelled tiles of a 
beautiful deep blue. The building iKid been much 
injured by an eartl^quako shock; its original purpose 
I am at a loss to gubss. My Kurd host was of opinion 
tlipt it was the palace of an early Mussulman sovereign; 
the inhabitants that it was a hunting lodge. 

Leaving Eadean, wo began to ascend the ridge which 
separates the head waters of the Atterck from those of 
the Keshef Hood. I passed the night in a small village, 
where I was ‘struck by the peculiar lamps in use. They 
resembled the chalices used in Emnan Catholic worship, 
but were of copper tinned over, and filled with oil ex¬ 
tracted from the P<tlmn climti bean—the castor oil, in 
fact, of commerce. In the morning wo resumed our 
way along the banks of the Atterek. At intervals upon 
the heights were the remains of old Kurdish castles, 
while one village, with its houses clustering round a 
fortified hill, seemed to take oiu! hack to the middle 
ages. Our journey was not without its scares, suspicious- 
looking horsemen watching us from a distance. Thev 
obstinacy of one’s horses adds not a little to the diffi¬ 
culties of travelling in these mountainous countries. 
Once you arc off his back, a horse considers himself 
his own master, and declines to be led. It takes no 
inconsiderable amount of trouble to inalvc him proceed, 
especially up a mountain side. When one has been ac¬ 
customed to much riding across plains, there is nothing 
so trying as going up a hill on one’s own legs. The 
custom of the country is to hold on by j'our horse’s tail, 
and thus get dr.aggod over the mountain. •* 

We overtook a caravan from Nishapur, of about fifty 
men and women, driving asses and mules. The men, with 
their voluminous turbans, closely resembled the Kurd» 
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of Kurdistan proper—much more so than those I had 
seen in the Meshed Valley. They have a very bad repu¬ 
tation, my guiclo told mo. A solitary wayfarer, meeting 
such a caravan, would be certain of being pillaged, if 
not mm-dered. , However, they lo^is alone, probably in 
view.of our formidable armanftnt, mough they cast long¬ 
ing eyes at my saddle-bags, which^heir Oriental imagi¬ 
nations doubtless painted as crammed with gold tomans. 
Next mornmg, at daybreak as usual, we had to cross 
the Allah Akbar (God is great) range, which we got over 
after five hours’ hard work. Near the top, is a shallow 
valley, where graves are numerous, and the piles of little 
stones placed by the passers-by flank the road at short 
intervals. The graves are those of the murdered travellers 
who have perished during centuries. 

Prom the mountain top the entire expanse of Persian 
border territory lay like a map at my feet. The summit 
on which I stood is, I thudi, about six thousand feet 
above the level of the sea. Twenty miles away rvas the 
ridge which divides the Derguez; far away to the right 
were the dim hills of Kelat, so far off that I should have 
deemed them clouds if not otherwise informed. The 
colours of these mountahis were brighter than I had 
supposed possible m nature. The lights were all rose 
and amber, and the shadows of aerial lapis lazuli tint. 
Light and shade in the form of clmr’omiro there were 
none. It was*tho opposition of colour. It made one 
believe m Raffaellc pahitmg a red shadow to a roseleaf 
in sunshine. Backing up the tdew was a vast spread of 
vague distance reaching away to the horizon—the dim, 
tgrrible Turcoman waste over which lay my road. A-fc 
the height at which I stood the scene was panoramic. 
Hill and dale, rock and plain, stood out with a stereo¬ 
scopic distinctness which recalled the luminous image of 
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a camera Incicla. C.amel trains wound like worms along 
tliQ thread-like. roads. Here and there buffaloes were 
ploughing; and parties of horsemen rojle to and fro. 
There were all the evidences of life, save tliat of sound, 
as we gazed over thi,'; huge, silent expanse. .As I rode 
down, my thoughts were 'not briglitened by the appear¬ 
ance of two horsemen^ each with a Turcoman’s head slung 
at his saddle-bow. They were carrying tlieir ghastly 
trophies to the Prince Governor of Jlesbed, as a present 
from the Khan of Derguez. I'jvidently the Turcomans 
could hardly,.be more ferocious savages than the people 
among whom I was sojourning. Hiding across the plain 
in this frame of mind, I reached Muhammedabad, the 
capital of the Derguez, that eviming. 

I was courteously received by the Khan, who in con¬ 
versation laughed at the notion, entertained by many of 
the peasants, of a Turcoman invasion of the Derguez in 
case the Eussians sliould be defeated at Geok Tepe. He 
seemed to think he and bis peoi)le wi re ipiite callable of 
protecting themselves against any force tlic Turcomans 
could bring in this respect. ‘ IVIiaw,’ said he, ‘ with live 
thousand of even my own cavaby I wouM undertake to 
sweep the Akhal Tekke from end to end.’ Tlie Khan, 
though nominally an ollieial of the Sbab, was constantly 
engaged in lifting the cattle ami capturing the liiaids of 
his Tekke neighbours, tboiigb these amenities seemed to 
make no serious obstacle to the intercourse constantly 
going on between his subjects and the nomads. Hmall 
parties were continu.'illy sent out to plunder, and a large 
part of the Khan’s income was derived from these expe- 
Ifitions. Heads to be sent to Teheran, much as wolve,<i’ 
heads were sent to the old Saxon kings of England as an 
acceptable tribute, and prisoners to be held for ransom, 
were booty as eagerly sought as the cattle and sheep of 
the Tekkes. 
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A few days after my visit I was invited to accompany 
the Khan on a pleasure excursion to an enclosed garden 
of his, some distance from the city. A crowd of" servants 
were sent to escort me, in Persian style, to the place of 
meeting at the, city gates. I f<j|nd the chief riding 
slowly outside the walls, escorted by about thirty xnen. 

I soon learned the ^iportance of tl^js precaution, which 
seemed at first a mere formality. The Governor had 
.also several led horses with him, all wearing heavy sijyer 
■collars set with blue and red stones, to distinguish them 
as being reserved for his own mounting. The ornament 
lavished on the trappings of his horses was in striking 
contrast to the plainness of his own dress, which was 
hardly distinguishable from that of his principal attend¬ 
ants, external show being considered womanly. After 
riding round in the 2)lain for about an hour, we made for 
the Khan’s grove. There was a kiosk in the middle, in 
which a carpet jvas spread, and the Khan, some of his 
brothers and nephews, and myself, sat down. Exces¬ 
sively strong green tea was served to us, according to the 
invariable custom. The reqirisites for the meal, like the 
ordinary travelling equipage of the chief, were carried 
with us by one of the servants in two cylinders, slung at 
each side of his saddle like kettle-drums, and covered 
with embroidered crimson cloth. A round case of the 
same colour, slung on his back like a Kurd buckler, con¬ 
tained the tin plates and dishes. We amused ourselves 
for a while in the kiosk by scanning the country with 
field-glasses belonging to the IGian, and by inspecting 
the fire-arms, of which he had a most miscellaneous col¬ 
lection, j»ickcd u^) I know not how or where. Shooting 
at a mark was also tried, and the Klian made half-a- 
•dozen very good shots at about a hundred yards distance. 

We were riding leisurely homewards, after dinner, 
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when a mounted trooper dashed up and announced tliafc 
tha Turcomans were out and sweeping off the cattle from 
the plain. We immediately noticed peasants driving 
their cattle with frantic haste towai’ds the town, and 
presently we were a^»lc to make out the raiders, who- 
numbered about a huudrdil and fifty, wheeling in scat¬ 
tered groups and circling round like falcons. The nearest, 
were not a mile from us. The Khan issued a few rapid 
orders, and sent half-a-dozen messengers to carry them 
in different directions, and then we puslied ])riskly to¬ 
wards the city. In a few minutes beacon columns of 
smoke were shooting up from the watch-towers around, 
summoning all the scattered retainers of the Khan to 
mount and ride to the city at once. Within an hour 
about six hundred troops were gathered in the town. I 
could now understand the meaning of tlie endless field- 
towers and walls which 1 had thought extravagantly 
numerous at first sight. The Klian des\)atched between 
three and four hundred men after the marauders, who 
had swept oft' sixty oxen and over a hundred sheep, and 
were on their way to the desert with their spoil. The 
Tekkes, however, had a good start, and wliile a few men 
drove the cattle oft' by short cuts impracticable for 
cavalry, the main body showed liglit and covered their 
retreat successfully. The pursuers, finding small chance 
of anything but hard knocks, returned after some skir¬ 
mishing, having captured four horses from tlic invaders. 
This was a large party for a Tekke foray, twenty or thirty 
being the more usual number in these districts. The 
Khan seemed to take the whole affair as an everyday 
Sccurrence, but it gave me a lively impression of tjje 
insecurity of life and property in this border territory. 

Indeed, until I came to this district I had no adequate 
idea of the real state of things. WTthin a few days of 
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my arrival three more or less successful raids were made 
by the Turcomans nearly* up to the gates of the capital 
of the province.* One can scarce venture half a mile, in 
some cases not even so far, from the fortified villages, 
without risking, capture by the .^mingly ever-present 
Turooman bands. How gra^g or any other kind of 
farming can be cai’ried on passcf^my comprehension, 
even though herds and tillers be protected by the watch- 
towers which stand over the jilain like ninepins uj a 
skittle alley. Making and repulsing raids seemed the 
daily and never-failing occupation of the able-bodied 
male poimlation on both sides. At the time of my visit 
there were in Muhammodabad half-a-dozen Turcomans, 
captured at different periods, and awaiting redemption. 
They were all heavily fettered, each having an iron collar 
round his neck, and a hoop of the same material encir¬ 
cling his waist. From both depended chains, composed 
of links a foot Jong, like those worn by French galley- 
slaves, and attached to the wrists and ankles. These 
irons arc worn night and day. One of the prisoners, a 
stalwart 5’oung man, had been in captivity over two years, 
and although only thirty tomans (twelve pounds sterling) 
were demanded for his ransom, none of his people had 
come forward to pay the amount. Another, a native of 
the town, had been caught by the Turcomans many years 
previously, andjiad settled and married among the Akhal 
Tekke. In his capacity of naturalised Turcoman he had 
taken part in a foray into Persian territory, and, having 
been captured, was held to ransom like the others. 

In conversation with the Khan, as to who was re¬ 
sponsible for these forays, ho did not seem to conside? 
that any alteration need bo made. He acknowledged 
that the Turcoman raids inflicted considerable loss on 
his own people, but he thought, on the whole, the latter 
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managed to be quits by return expeditions. Just before 
myarriv|l in Muliammedabad, the Derguezli had made 
a sweep of about fifteen thousand slicVp, which were 
being sold at eight or ten francs a head. In fiirct, one of 
the Khan’s followersioissured me that 4 iis chief would 
lose at least three thousand tomans of his income were 
this brigandage supiviessed. 
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fHAPTEE XIIJ. 

A Persian passion pLiy -The theatre -The drama—An apology for grief - 
A stage combat—A stirring scene -Sanguinary performance—Adteli- 
git'UB dance Convenient pigtails Doing penance—Displays of grief — 
The drama murdered. 

With tlie month of Moharrem came the Mussulman 
services usually celebrated during that period; and every 
day a body of professional artists gave a public represen¬ 
tation of the religious drama founded on the massacre 
of Imam Hussein, or, rather, of one scene of the play, 
the entirety of which extends over several days, every 
incident heiiig r#3ted in the fullest possible detail. By 
special favour, I received an invitation from the Khan 
to be present, as some extra acting was about to take 
place. Near the scene of the performance I was formally 
received by half-a-dozen femshes, or palace servants, 
each bearing in his hand a long peeled stick, by whom 
I was conducted to the Khan. This official recognition 
was necessary, as otherwise offence might have been 
taken at my prasencc. 

Crossing the open space which served as a stage, I 
found the Khan, together with his male relatives and 
principal officers, seated on a slightly raised platform 
of earth and brick at one side of the old town gate^ 
Tftc market-place outside, flanked by the caravanserai, 
constituted the theatre. Some three thousand spectators 
were present. To our left were the women, four rows 
being seated on the ground, and the remainder standing 
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behind, wrapped from head to foot in their mantles of 
indigo-dyed calico, and looking like so many conventional 
stage spectres when blue lire is lit at the TiVings. Opposite 
them, and similarly^ arranged, were the men, for the 
most part clad in ti.' lemon-coloured sheepskin great 
coat characteristic of the border populations. Hor6 and 
there were the red jrange tunics of those who seemed 
insensible to the rather chill air, and above all was a 
sea of sunburnt bearded faces and huge grenadier hats 
of black and brown sheep’s wool. Still further l)ack 
behind them, perched on the top of the ruinous mud 
front of the caravanserai, were about a hundred women 
of the better class—among them the Khan’s family. 
Outside the open space were many mounted Turcomans, 
gun at back, the prong of the forked rest sticking a 
foot beyond the muz/de, and giving them the air of 
mounted hay-makers. In the midst of the arena stood 
two poplar poles, six feet apart, a stout camel-hair horse 
rope reaching from one to the other at a height of four 
feet above the ground. Close by was a heap of stout 
osier rods, such as are used in administering the bas¬ 
tinado. At some distance sat a white-turbaned, long- 
bearded moullah, on a tall throne approached l)y three 
steps. There was a kind of wooden platform, such as 
Easterns sleep on in the open air during hot weather, 
on which stood a very i)rosaic-looking arm-chair. In 
the latter sat a pompous-looking person, robed in 
Cashmere shawls, and wearing an enormous turban of 
the old Kurdish i)attern, which may be seen to-day on 
the heads of Bheik Obeidullah’s followers about Bayazid. 
A number of similarly attired men, and two boys of 
about twelve years of age, sat upon a long wooden bench 
opposite. "With them was a man wearing female attire, 
and closely veiled; but he had apparently forgotten to 
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take off a pair of enornpous brown leather jack-boots. 
This was the third day of the play, and as I had neVer 
seen the text of *it I was necessarily completely at sea as 
to the particular episode in the tragedy which was about 
to be acted. • , ^ 

The main idea represented was the struggle between 
what are now Shiia*and Sunni- th« justice or otherwise 
of the precedency of Omar to Ali in the Khalifat. As 
well as I could make out the sense of the dialogue, 
which was spoken in Jagatai Tartar, the man in the 
armchair on the platform was Hussein, and an indi¬ 
vidual in a spiked helmet was his standard-bearer and 
champion, and an upholder of All's reputation. He 
.sang, or rather chanted, in a doleful tone, several lengthy 
expressions of his sentiments, finally ascending the plat¬ 
form and kneeling down to receive the benediction of 
the person in the chair, who knelt in his turn to re¬ 
ceive that of tli^; man in the helmet. Then the latter 
mounted a horse brought in to the rolling of a drum, and 
made pretence of departing on a journey, and Hussein 
withdrew from the stage. Meantime two new parties 
arrived on horseback, one of whom was evidently the 
typical Sunnite, and the other his chief executioner and 
right-hand man. The typical Sunnite issued several 
orders in a voice pitched like that of a field-officer com- 
mandmg a battalion movement, and general dismay 
seemed to supervene, in the midst of which the helmeted 
champion returned from his journey and defied the 
executioner to single combat. Previously to engaging 
in the strife, he repeatedly embraces two small boys, 
yftio are apparently closely related to him. His remarks 
to them called forth universal expressions of regret from 
the audience. This constituted one of the most curious 
features of the scene. The women uttered short, snap- 
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ping howls, which, coming from behind the 'closely- 
wrapped mantles of so many hundreds, ^produced pre¬ 
cisely the effect of a burst of laughter on the part of 
the audience of a European theatre at some culmina¬ 
ting burlesque absui'^'ty.^ In fact, when I afterwards 
heard sounds of merriment from the same gathering, 
the vocal expression-of opposite emotions seemed to be 
identical. The male spectators gave no audible sign of 
emotion, nor, apparently, did they feel any, though it 
was considered to l)e in good taste, not only as a tribute 
to the moral of the scene, but also as a compliment to 
the actors, to produce oikj’s handkerchief and apply it 
to the eyes. The Khan had a large white damask 
napkin, evidently specially prepared for the occasion; 
but I caught him once, at an excessively tragical mo¬ 
ment, and while bolding bis apob);'}- foi- tears in front of 
his face, making some remarks in an undertone to his 
brother, at which they both chuckled jin a scandalous 
manner. While waiting for the conclusion of the long 
dialogue between the knight of the .spiked helmet and 
the executioner, we were entertained with the spectacle 
of a man beaten to death with rods, tlu; most curious 
element in which was that the men who made believe to 
whip the life out of tin) culprit weixi the very same 
who every day discharged such functions in reality; 
and the rods used were of the very saimi size and kind 
as those employed for the bastinado. This episode 
brought to the front a feature of Oriental manners 
which few Phiropeans have an opportunity of witnessing, 
,viz., the manner in which a wife shows her respect 
and affection for her husband. The pseudo-female with 
the jack-hoots turned out to he the wife of the man who 
was being beaten. Previous to his being tied to the 
whipping-post, she came forward and prostrated herself 
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jefore him, her forehead touching the ground< Then 
jhe walked round him, kissing the back of his shoulders 
IS she passed, a^^iin prostrating herself on coming to the 
;ront. There were some other examples of marital 
etiquette during the play, and^in^^e l of them it seemed 
to be.the proper thing for the lady to make the entire dr- 
euit of her husband hefore coming t^) a halt before him. 
This, how'ever, was mere by-play pending the advent 
of the great event, viz. the combat and subsequent ese- 
cution. 

The executioner, the villaui of the piece, stood over 
six feet high, notwithstanding that his small head was, 
apparently in consequence of some spinal disease, set 
deeply between his colossal shoulders. He wore a pair 
of long Imlf leather boots, opening out in bell-fashion 
above tlie knee, and which in Huroiw would be con¬ 
sidered as essentially ‘ stagey.’ Here they form part of 
cvery-day costume. A red cotton handkerchief was tied 
around his head, not turban-wise, but rather as if it 
were applied as a bandage for some cranial injury, and 
coming down low on his beetled brows. Even without 
the circuhu’ brass Kurd shield and curved scimitar, he 
was as truculent-looking a person as I have ever seen on 
or off the stage. Shiia dramatic justice could not for a 
moment allow that such a person could be a match for 
a follower of A|j, so accordingly he summoned to his 
aid thre(‘ other equally objectionable-looking personages, 
each very like himself, and thereupon a ‘ free fight ’ com¬ 
menced. 

One of the most interesting features of this scene was 
th# illustration it afforded of the use of the small Kurdish 
buckler and emwed scimitar in combat. Of Eastern 
races, I believe the Kurds are the most addicted to this 
rather primitive system of combat. Indeed, except among 

li 
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the Kurds and some Afghan refugees at Meshed and 
Kachan, I never saw the shield borne as an adjunct of 
actual warfare. We were treated to all the various arts 
and devices used in sucli combats, and merely as a spe¬ 
cimen of attack an<,’'.:„defenco it was well worth seeing. 

•Xa ^ % 

Then there were various attempts on the part the 
unarmed assailants pf this ebampiop of Hussein to trip 
him up with a rope, or entaugU' him in its folds l)y running 
round him. He ultimately vanished, as if by magic, 
below the surface of the ground, into a previously pre¬ 
pared hole which we had not hitherto [jerceived. This 
hole, I believe, represente<l a well, in which the real hero 
took refuge. Attempts were now made to smoke him out 
bj' stuffing lighted brooms with long handles into the 
cavity, but, this device failing, he was ultimatidy dragged 
out by means of ropes, and brought before, the judgment- 
seat of the wicked individual, who, in no whispered tones, 
gave orders for his instant exicution. The captive hero 
was thereupon hound Mazeppa-wise upon the back of a 
horse, and, having been led several times rouial the arena, 
ultimately arrived at the scene of punishment. Taken 
from the back of the horse, he was dragged by the heels 
a good fifty yards, to the gate of the caravanserai. On 
this occasion his coat of chain mail must have stood 
himself and his garments in good stead, the ground being 
in no wise like a skating rink, hut, on the contrary, strewn 
with stones and broken earthenware. In a few moments 
he made his appearance! e)u the top of the caravanserai 
among the ladies assembhfd there, surrounded by guards 
and accompanied by tlui executioner, and during a 
quarter of an hour pleaded for his life. This was cxocl- 
lently done, and drew forth a largo amount of grief, as 
before, from the women, also bringing the nuui’s pocket- 
handkerchiefs into requisition. lie was ultimately 
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thrown down, and we coul^ see curved daggers brandished 
over him. ’ 

The system* 6f execution here is to cut the throat with 
a dagger, and then sever the head from the body with 
the. same instriiment. The^aqt^'is so managed that, 
white the body and legs of the victim were left in view, 
the head was just oui of sight. Thejconvulsive struggling 
of the limbs was admirably imitated, and then, the real 
man being drawn back, a lay tigiire was thrust forward, 
exhibiting the severed bleeding neck. This was imme¬ 
diately afterwards lowered to the ground by ropes, and 
dragged back to the centre of the ground—still struggling 
and kicking. Within the headless lay figure was a little 
boy, who gave the requisite movement to the limbs. The 
figure, still twitching in a most horrid manner, was hung 
up on the centre of the cord extending between the two • 
poles fixed in the ground; and the climax of the enter¬ 
tainment, the disembowelling of the body, commenced. 

In the breast and stomach of the figure had been stowed 
away the lungs, heart, and entrails of a freshly-killed 
sheep. The executioner, with his dagger cut the figure 
open, and the stiU bleeding viscera were dragged out one 
by one with expressions of savage glee, and flung into 
the midst of the space. With this sanguinary perform¬ 
ance the day’s acting came to an end, and the spectators, 
who up to that ipomcnt had preserved the greatest order, 
rushed round, and I lost sight of the mangled remains. 
The acting was continued on the morrow, and during 
several succeeding days, but the whole of the lengthy play 
could not be performed, there being no one in the town , 
ri«h enough, or at any rate disposed, to pay the expenses 
for any longer period. Up to that time the Khan had 
defrayed them. 

Immediately on the termination of the acting, a still 
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more curious performance, in the shape of religious 
dancing, commenced. Twelve boys, varying in age from 
eight to fourteen years, clad in long tunics of clean 
printed chintz, and having dark-coloured handkerchiefs 
on their necks, whicU-ero^sed upon the-breast and were 
tied behind the waist, threw off their sheepskin hats, 
retaining only the little tight-fitting-skull-cap. Some of 
these boys were wonderfully handsome. The expres- 
siou of their faces was altogether feminine. In fact, 
dressed as they were, in printed calico frocks, they might 
easily have passed for so many pretty little girls. In 
each hand was carried a circular piece of wood, about 
four inches in diameter and two inches thick. Eight of 
them formed into a circle around the other four, who 
chanted something relating to Ali, Hussein, and Hassan. 
They faced slowly round one after the other, striking 
their pieces of wood togotlior like Spanish castanets, and 
extending their arms at full length, noy in front of the 
forehead, now behind the head, in cadence with the 
rhythm of the chant. In two or three minutes the 
chant quickened, and the boys commenced a kind of 
waltzing step, turning coinpUdely round in four move¬ 
ments, and accompanying each with a clap of the 
castanets. After completing the entire circle they 
again relapsed into a march, in due time resuming 
the waltzing, if I may give it that name. 'While the 
children were thus dancing close to where we sat with 
the Khan, further away the men had engaged in their 
own calisthenics. Some sixty had formed in line, each 
^ grasping with his left hand the waist-sash of the man 
beside him ; his right hand remaining free. The chilln 
thus formed started off in quick time, the man on the 
right flank leading. Each dancer made an oblique step 
with his left foot, forward and to the left, supplement- 
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ing it with a hop on tjie same leg. Then came an 
oblique step with the right foot, forward and to‘the 
right, with aiwther hop. At each stop and hop the 
dancer smote his breast with his right hand, shouting 
‘ Hussein 1 Ilassan! ’ Each |hri>iv his body forward and 
appeared to be dragging the next one after.him. /rho 
whole performance ^avc one the icY'a of a kind of mad 
can-can, in such quick time that the dancers could 
scarcely find breath to vociferate with sufficient rapidity 
the names of the two blessed Imams in whose honour 
they were thus exerting themselves. As each dancer 
became exhausted he fell out, but new-comers con¬ 
stantly appended themselves to the tail of the line that 
circled round the arena which had previously served as 
a stage. To all appearance the same set of men were 
dancing all the while, for the main phalanx remained < 
unbroken for hours. Long after the sun had set, and 
I had retired to^my lodgings, even at ten o’clock in the 
evening, rhythmic,muffied shouts of ‘Hussein! Hassan! ’ 
smote my oar. 

On the next day of the performance there was the 
usual quantity of tedious speechifying and doleful de¬ 
clamation, the great feature being the single combat 
between Abass, the standard-bearer of Hussein, and 
one of the enemy. Abass is supposed to lose both 
his arms during the fight, and continues the conflict 
holding the sword between his teeth. After the acting 
came dancing such as that already described. I omitted, 
however, to mention that the younger of the boys who 
danced had, reaching from the centre of their shave^ 
ftrowns to the napes of their necks, slender plaited tails 
of hair, in fact, regular ‘pigtails.’ These, I believe, 
are the appendages by which the angel Gabriel will 
seize them should they in the journey from earth to 
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heaven slip from the narrow path across the bridge of 
Al-Sirat, and be in danger of tumbling into hell. Among 
the elder boys this tail was not to be seen, being re¬ 
placed by a bushy tuft of hair. The most peculiar por¬ 
tion of the after ceremqjaic^ consisted of the self-inflicijied 
penance of some of the more devout members of‘the 
audience. Half-a-d^zen persons, t *\'0 of whom were 
powerfully built men, the remainder boys of sixteen or 
eighteen, drew close to where wo were sitting, and, 
squattmg in a circle, hastily stripped off their gar¬ 
ments to the waist. Then, to the cry of ‘Hussein! 
Hassan I ’ they commenced forcibly striking their breasts 
with their palms. In a short time a kind of frenzy 
seemed to gain upon them, and an instrument of tor¬ 
ture was produced. It consisted of a short iron handle, 

> terminating in a ring, from which hung half-a-dozen 
iron chains, each about eight or nine inches long. Each 
link of these cliains was at least an iiicji and a half in 
length. The instrument was, in fact, an iron scourge. 
When the chant had become fast and furious, one of the 
men seized on the scourge, and, bobbing it a few times 
in front of his face, began to lash himself with it over 
the shoulders so (piickly that the eye could scarce fol¬ 
low his movements. When each had borne as much 
of this self-infliction as he could he passed the instru¬ 
ment to his next neighbour, who repeated, the operation. 
The shoulders of one of the youths were tora and bloody, 
from the violence with which he punished himself. All 
this is done by way of expressing sorrow for the death 
pf the blessed Imam Hussein, who, together with Ali. 
seems, in the minds of the Sliiia Mussulmans, to havl 
thrown Mahomet completely into the background. This 
style of acting was carried to such an extremity that the 
Khan was obliged to give the signal for ending the play. 
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The last day being that in which, for Mussulmans, 
all the interest centres, the market-place in which the 
previous scenes‘had been enacted was quite inade¬ 
quate to contain the concourse of spectators. Every 
shop in the town was closet]^, and men, women, and 
chilchren flocked to a wide space entnely without ilie 
town walls, where the necessary pi^parations had been 
made. As before, the women occupied the left, the men 
the right hand of the small pavilion in which the Klwu 
and his friends sat. These acts, to uninitiated eyes and 
ears, are all very much the same except in their main 
incident, which always seems to be illustrative of the 
killing of some person or persons. In this case Hussein 
and one of his children are the victims. The curious 
features of the scene are the introduction of the Frankish 
Ambassador, who pleads for the life of the Imam, and 
wlio is accompanied by a lion. The sensation produced 
is tremendous, and great bearded men weep in down¬ 
right earnest over the woes of Hussein. In the course 
of the act the Khan had two fresh pocket-handkerchiefs 
brought to him wherewith to dry his tears. In very 
many instances among the men, it was easy to see that 
the expressions of extreme grief were entirely simulated; 
but there were many whose genuine emotion could not 
be doubted. Out in this far-off quarter the people have 
but little notion of what a Frankish Ambassador looks 
like. In this instance he wore ordinary Persian garb, 
qualified by a crimson sash across his left shoulder. 
With regard to the appearance of a lion, the stage 
manager seemed to be even stiU more astray. While 
tHe principal actors on horseback were caracolling to 
and fro, and declaiming the well-known phrases with 
regard to the reverence ^gj^ndson of the 

Prophet, I had been not^^'^nj^(^-l^^g^o^i^ 

t/l'A. Matbw Oardf* liMM 
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creeping about tlie centre of the arena on all-fours. It 
looked like an ape \?ith a long white shirt on, who had 
fallen foul of a i)ot of red paint and Smeared his gar¬ 
ments with it. This object kept gathering up dust and 
throwing it on its he|d, in Oriental token of grie(. I 
was on infiuiry informed that it was a lion, whiclr, to¬ 
gether with the Frjpildsh Ambassailor, had come to be 
converted to Islainism by witnessing the sublime atti¬ 
tude of the Imam when about to die. 

There is no question but that the tragedy is full of 
pathos and elevating sentiment, though in the hands of 
the wretched itinerant actors who travel out mto these 
districts the drama is murdered as ruthlessly as is Hus¬ 
sein himself. Before this final act of the drama com¬ 
menced, a scene was enacted which forcibly recalled to 
my mind what I had seen at home. The conductor of 
the theatrical representations, clothed in a long chintz, 
gown, got up on a kind of table and addressed the as¬ 
sembled multitude, reminding them of the blessed Imams 
and of himself and his company likewise. The Khan had 
paid the actors the sum of twenty krans (francs) per 
diem during the ten days of the performances, but the 
audience were also expected to contribute their share. 
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CHAPTEE XIV. 

Fresh obstacles— Taken in ambush Fall of Geok Tepc— The Russian ad- 
Tanee 'L'he Tejend swamp (Objects on the march -SkobDlolTs con¬ 
tribution Invited to Merv -The Russian agent. 

On leaving Iireslicd all obstticles to my penetrating into 
the Turcoman country seemed to have been removed. I 
was in communication with Makdura Kuli Ivhan, the 
Akhal Tekke commander, and felt little doubt about 
overcoming any scruides he migbt still entertain about 
receiving me into his fortress. The Prince Grovernor of 
Meshed had given me a formal passport to proceed, and 
I fully expected to find myself, in ti very few weeks at 
furthest, in Geok Tope. Persian diplomacy, however, 
is hard to fathom, and Eussian agents, who thought I 
intended to take an active share in the defence of the 
beleaguered fortress, raised up obstacles which kept me 
over two months in the Derguez. The Khan treated mo 
with the greatest courtesy, and during my stay invited 
me to accompany him on a most interesting expedition to 
Lutfabad, the c^jpital of the outlying Turcoman district 
of the Attok, situated on the edge of the great plain; 
but he refused to let me pass the frontier, and a guard 
was placed to watch ray movements. 

At last, however, I was allowed to start on ray long- 
ddayed jorarney. The secret of the matter was that the' 
Eussians had by this time completed the investment of 
the Tekke stronghold, and their agents were now perfectly 
indifferent to my arrival. I started from Muhammedabad 
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about January 16, and proceeded to Durangar. News 
had come in of two sorties of the gai'rison of Geok Tepe 
on the 9th and 10th. The plans of the *iJekkes had been 
betrayed to the enemy, and, in consequence, the first 
sortie was rej)ulsed with I^ss. On the rlOth, almost the 
whole Te.{cke force made a desperate attack on the ad¬ 
vanced Eussian worlds, and snccoedad in storming three 
of the four entrenchments which had been thrown up in 
freait of the gates of the town at about a thousand 
yards’ distance. Two breech-loading field-ifieces, and 
several prisoners, fell into the hands of the besieged, 
who cut the throats of the unfortunate captives shortly 
afterwards. This partial success, however, had no fui’ther 
results. Eeinforcements were reported to be on the way 
to the front from Bami, where the bulk of the Eussian 
forces were stationed, and it was evident that the final 
struggle was close at hand. Before the lines of invest¬ 
ment were completed, a large body of cavalry had left 
the toTO, and were hovering about between Geok Tepe 
and Askabad. This force was not unoccupied in the 
meantime, owing to a characteristic event. The Khan 
of Kuchan, thinking the moment a favourable one for 
doing a stroke of business on his own account, while the 
Tekkes were occupied with the defence of their strong¬ 
hold, sent out a chappow of a hundred horsemen to seize 
whatever corn, cattle, or horses they cpuld find in the 
outlying Turcoman villages. The Tekke warriors outside, 
however, got notice of the intended visit, and ambushed 
their Kuchan invaders so successfully that not a man 
escaped, sixty being killed and forty made prisoners. 

This affair, which took place two days after the sorftie 
from Geok Tepe, of comrse did not diminish the danger 
of the journey before me, but it would never have done 
to turn back after having come so far, so 1 pushed on to 



Kaltachcnar, the lust village acknowledging the Persian 
authority in that direction, and not far from Askabad. 
' Not deeming it sdfo to trust myself in the plain, where I 
was equally liable to fall in with llussiau scouting parties 
or Tekke warriorsi, I kept along the slopes of the moun¬ 
tain chain, though travelling there was very Ijitigumg 
to the horses. Besides my two servants, an escort of six 
or seven Derguez troopers accorapamed me, but at such 
a time the utmost caution was needed. Early on th^ 
24th we ascended the top of the ktarkov mountain, which 
towers some sis thousand feet over the Tckke plain, and 
is not over twelve miles from Oeok Tope. With my 
double lield-glass I could easily make out the lines of 
the Turcoman fortress, and the general jwsition of its 
besiegers, but I was too far off to be able to make notes 
of details. I could plainly see, by the smoke of the guns 
and the movements of the combatants, that the attack 
had begun in earnest, and I watched its result with intense 
anxiety. The Ku^sian assault was directed against the 
southerly wall of the fortifications, and, after what was 
apparently a desperate conflict there, it was evident that 
they had forced thcii’ way. A crowd of horsemen began 
to ride in confusion from the other side of the town, and 
spread in flight over the plain. Immediately afterwards, 
a mass of fugitives of every class showed that the town 
was being abandojicd by its inhabitants. The Turcoman 
fortress had fallen, and all was over with the Akhal 
Tekkes, so we hastily turned our horses back to Kalta- 
chenar. Crowds of fugitives from the captured town 
were already streaming in as I arrived, full of details of 
iht^ struggle. Kaltachenar was evidently no safe place 
for me to stop in, nor was anything to be gained by 
remaining there, so with all speed wo made our way on, 
to Askabad on the following morning. This, however, 
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ms evidently no better, even had it offered any shelter- 
The Cossacks were scouring the plain in pursuit of the 
fugitives, and reconnoitring the couiltry. I therefore 
hurried on at once, and indeed none too soon, for a. 
Eussian scouting party entered the place the same day. 

At I^itfabad I learned that the scouting party which 
had entered Askabad so soon after my departure was 
composed of Yamud Turcomans, some two thousand of 
whom were in the Eussian service as irregular cavalry. 
Though akin in race to the defenders of Yenghi Sheher, 
these Turcomans showed the utmost readmess to serve 
the invader against them. In fact they seemed delighted 
with the chance which General SkobelelFs campaigir 
afforded them of paying oft' old scores with their hitherto 
independent neighbours. This place, however, was not. 
left long without a more formidable Eussian garrison 
than the Yamud scouts. A regular force of five thousand 
men, with sixteen guns, followed quickly, and not only 
occupied the town, but immediately commenced re¬ 
building it for permanent possession. This completed 
the conquest of the Akhal Tekke country, the fertile por¬ 
tion of which was now almost entirely under Enssian 
domination. Makdum Kuli Khan, with the bulk of the 
fugitive cavalry from Geok Tepe, retreated towards the 
Tejend swamp. 

Meanwhile the dhest confusion prevailed throughout 
the country. The Tekkes who had escaped from Geok 
Tepe were everywhere robbing and mrrrdermg. The 
Eussian pm*sumg parties were also active, and for me 
at least were scarcely less dangerous. Moreover, the 
moss-troopers of Derguez, and the Km-ds from Kuclmn, 
were abroad like flocks of sea-gulls in troubled waters, 
seeking what they could pick up, and mercilessly harrying 
the unarmed fugitives from Geok Tepe especially. There: 
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ms no time to be lost, however, if I were ever to get to 
Merv, and I quitted Lutfabad on the day after my ar¬ 
rival there. I left my baggage behind, as I only intended 
to reconnoitre the road. My escort, as a matter of 
com'se, was furnished by the Jvhan, and I was to give 
them a miessago for him whenever they an(lj>parted ; 
they would not ventave to plunder yie, at least openly, 
though, as may be gathered from what has been ah-eady 
said, they were all trained robbers. Wo rode rapidly 
past a couple of villages, and reached Dergana, where the 
elders received us with the greatest deference. A large 
felt carpet was spread for our use, and we were regaled 
with a breakfast of bread, melons, and strong green tea. 
Leaving Dergana, we passed on through Abiverd to 
Kaka, from whence I made two journeys into the Tejend 
swamp, to find it a treacherous expanse haunted by wild 
bo,ars and leopards, with an occasional tiger, and so 
dangerous that horses and men were often swallowed 
up in its depths Vhilo attemptmg its passage by night. 
Being convinced that it was useless to attempt a journey 
in that direction, I hurried back to Lutfabad, after two 
days’ absence. Here I got my escort together, and, 
having stopped one night only, left at daybreak with 
all my baggage. I heard subsequently that Skobeleff 
and his escort arrived in the town the same day, so that 
my escape was again a close one. 

Taking the same direction, and passing Shillingan 
and the Turcoman settlement of Makdum, we halted for 
the night at Kosgun, another Turcoman colony, in the 
ruins of an old tower. Early next morning we made for 
K<Sat. The track lay along the foot of steep, almost 
overhanging earth-bluffs, under whose shade a lyide 
stretch of gravel and large boulders showed the extent 
and violence of the winter torrents that come down from 
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the mountains. The raised spots in the bed of the diy 
river, as well as its banks, were overgrown with thorns, 
huge reeds, and a high grass like the'pampas grass of 
South America. At times the jungle was so thick that 
it was with much ado we were able .to force our,- way 
through^. Jackals and foxes started up before us in 
such spots, and once a leopard, or. something very like 
one, showed himself for a moment. Snakes, mostly of a 
venomous kind, glided across our track every moment, and 
coveys of partridges w'ere constantly springing up almost 
under our horses’ feet. The red-legged partridge was the 
most common, but there was also abundance of the royal 
partridge, a bird equal in size to a small turkey, and 
occasionally wo saw braces of a small ashen grey species, 
with yellow legs. No other bmls were to bo seen except 
very large black eagles, which soared high above omr 
heads. Many of the tree-trunks along the dry river-bed 
were strangely transformed by the combined sun’s heat 
and occasional moisture. The old trunks were literally 
charred, or rather baked, to the blackness and hardness 
of coal, while still standing erect. At first I thought they 
had been blasted by lightning, but on closer examina¬ 
tion they showed no signs of splintering. They were 
lignite, formed in this place by the heat of the sun, and 
the fact may be worth noting by geologists, in connection 
with the theory of coal-formations. 

In the deserted town of Khivabad, a city of ruins 
guarded by almost perfect fortifications, I found among 
the streets and houses a sijecies of giant hemlock, with 
great bulbous joints on the stem. At those points where 
the broad bases of the petioles join them is to be found a 
qua,ntity of snuff-colom-ed, clammy matter, which my 
guides informed me is eaten by the people of the locality, 
and produces an effect like alcoholic intoxication. It 
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is probably the pollen of the flowers which has lodged at 
the joints of the stem and loaf. The town was built l)y 
Nadir Shah, and upon his death the inhabitants, by 
whom it had been forcibly colonised, went off m masse to 
their former homes. 

Our next lialt was at Arcflingan, and the next day 
we readied Kelat-i-Nadri, a place; \iith its ffllfrounding 
of snow-covered mountains and ftiaccossibility which 
recalled the Hapjiy Valley of llassclas. It is regularly 
garrisoned by a body of Persian troops, and contains 
a fort, the residence of the commandant. This place 
afforded me excellent opportunities for watching the 
llussian plans. 1 could hear of Skobclolf s raovonicnts, 
my information being supplied by Tekke refugees. 
Among other things I learned that ho was forcing the 
Tekkes to rctmn to their homes. Ho also, I was in¬ 
formed, ord('red the women to deliver up their gold and 
silver ornaments as a war contribution. The Turcoman 
women, however Vurable, all possess an immense quantity 
of such trinkets, and a Tekke told me ho had himself seen 
a pile of them heaped up on two car])ets to a height 
considerably greater than that of an ordinary man. 
Whatever truth was in these statements—and they were 
confirmed by several witnesses—everything indicated that 
Skobelcff was determined to make thorough work of the 
conquest of the Akhal Tekkes. 

My movements, I soon found out, were not left 
entirely to my own discretion in Kelat, any more than 
they had been in Meshed or Muhammedabad. The Khan 
politely invited me to lodge at his palace, where I was 
co 3 npletcly under surveillance, and I perceived quickly 
that he was by no means decided as to the propriety of 
letting me go. It was absolutely impossible to leave* the 
valley without a pass from the Khan, as the two gorges 
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which led from it were entirely closed by the forts at 
th^ir entrances, and no ingress or egress was permitted 
without his order. About February 20,1 >vas disagreeably 
siu’prised to see Dufour, the renegade Nihilist to whom 
I have already alluded, ride past the^ gate. He now 
apper.rerj^ in the charactcf of a Eussian agent in I^elat, 
where he'had formerly resided for some time. In 
this capacity, as I Ufterwards learned, one of his first 
steps was to ask the Khan to arrest me and keep me 
from going to Merv. Tlie Khan declined, but promised, 

I believe, to keep a watch on my movements. Dufour 
left in the course of two days, and I determined to 
anticipate any measures he might take for having me 
an’ested by following him at once. The Khan gave me 
permission to depart with an escort, which was in reality 
a guard, and on February 25 I started back to Kaka. 

Before leaving Kelat-i-Na(h-i, Makdum Kuli lOian had 
sent me word of his intention to leave the banks of the ' 
Tejend with the forces he still commanded, and to fall 
back towtu-ds Merv, which, by the way, is not a city, but 
a collection of settlements. There, in conjunction with 
the Mervli, he proposed consti-ucting a new stronghold 
similar to that of Yengi Sheher or Geok Tepe; and he 
invited mo to the feast and ceremonies with which its 
' foundation was to be celebrated. I was very desirous of 
accepting his invitation, but there wore some important 
points to be first taken into account. It is the established 
custom among the Turcomans, on the arrival of a dis¬ 
tinguished stranger, such as I should undoubtedly be 
considered if I accepted the chief’s invitation, to over- 
^ whelm him with gifts of horses, rich carpets, and valu¬ 
able weapons, entirely regardless of his own wishes. To 
refuse a present would be a deadly insult—enough td 
convert the would-be donor into an inveterate and im- 
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placable enemy. This would*seem a trifling difficulty, 
but it must be remembered that in return for such gepc- 
rosity the givers Hjxpcct, and, indeed, require, presents of 
at least eqrtal money value to the highest marlc,et price 
of their own. Still, my mind Avas made up to reach 
Merv at any cost, and with dfii escort of ton l\pr«!fnnen 
furnished by the Khan I rode out of this strange valley. 

At Kaka I found the Eussian a?;ont who had given 
me such annoyance already established, and engaged w 
buying grain for thc! dotaehmonts of Cossacks who were 
expected hourly. Luckily for me they had not arrived. 
He called on me soon after my arrival in the town, and 
endeavoured to dissuade me from proceeding ; but find¬ 
ing I paid little attention to his remonstrances, ho grew 
very insolent, and 1 had to order him out of the house. 
In the morning, howenor, he was again at my door, and 
by threats of the coming Cossacks he succeeded in ter¬ 
rifying my escort into accompanying me no further. Ho 
was ordering thoin to take my baggage off thc horses 
on which it had been packed, when 1 heard the noise, 
and walked out with sabre in hand to demand what 
ho meant by such interference with my affairs. He 
ran hastily into his house, and I ordered my servants 
to mount and start immediately. I was glad to bo rid of 
my guard, with whom I should have found it difficult to 
get into the desert, and I at once improved thc oppor¬ 
tunity thus offere*d me of quitting Persian soil and its 
troublesome officials. Pursuit by thc Cossacks was the 
chief immediate danger I had to apprehend, and to pre¬ 
vent this I avoided taking the direct road to Tejend, 
an^ pretended to turn back to Kelat to complain to the 
Khan of the treatment I had received. My two servants 
Were now my only companions, and I felt at length 
really free. 


M 
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CHAPTER XV. 

Onward to Merv—Atmoeplforie deceptions —The Merv Tekkds—Taken for 
a spy—Insect torments—A meeting in the desert Turcoman wigwams 
—A prisoner—The Tejend river -Boars and lynxes -A wet night. 

The Russian agent had unwittingly done me a great ser¬ 
vice in ridding me of the very people who were charged 
not to allow me to go towards Merv. Both he and they 
thought I would never dare venture alone across the 
desert. Once, however, engaged among the first ravines 
and hUl spurs thrown out by the gi'eat mountain chain, 

I turned my horse’s head and rode swiftly in the direc¬ 
tion of Merv, dmecting my steps hy compass, and be¬ 
coming involved in ground where it ’ivould not be easy 
to track me owing to the rocky and gravelly soil, and the 
number of mountain streams which intersected the way. 
There was no road or beaten track of any kind. Some¬ 
times I plunged into deep ravines, densely grown with 
giant reeds and cane brakes. Pheasants rose by dozens 
at every twenty yards. Wild boars continually plunged 
with a crashmg noise through the reeds, and now and 
again I caught sight of a leopard or lynx stealing away 
deeper into the jungle. The entu’e scene was one of 
primitive nature. Very probably I was the first Euro¬ 
pean who had evei trodden that way. Indeed, except 
under such circumstances as those by which I found 
myself surrounded, there was small reason for anyone, 
European or native, to wander among those savage 
recesses. At length, the gi’ound becoming dangerously 
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swampy, I ascended the lower hill slopes in order to 
gnin a firmer way, and at the same time to obtairr a 
view over the plaui, and take bearings for my future line 
of march. 

[From the summit of a grassy hill I had a fine view 
of the plain, reaching away northward and east(WJrd. 
Although it was early in the year, the rays of the noon¬ 
tide sun were intensely hot, and the further reaches of 
the plain appeared of an aerial blue tint, such as A 
northern climes we arc accustomed to associate with the 
sky rather than with the earth. Far and wide were 
scattered countless towns and villages—all deserted, their 
lonely walls and towers standing out, grimly desolate, in 
the white, mid-day blaze. Scores of ancient mounds 
dotted the plain. The vast expanse, marked with all 
these traces of vanished life, quivering and dancing in 
the mirage, had about it something weird and un¬ 
earthly, that filled the mind with a sense of desolation 
and loneliness, t knew well that numerous parties of 
ruthless bandits were lying hidden among the ruins ; 
and it may be imagined how carefully I scanned the 
ground with my field-glass as 1 decided upon which 
dii-ection I should follow. It was not easy to make a 
Tecontiaissance, as, owing to the trembling, heated atmo¬ 
sphere, one could hardly tell whether an object at a 
distance of five ot; six miles were a look-out tower or a 
Turcoman horseman. 

After a lengthened survey I decided on my course, 
and, descending the hill, rode straight towards the only 
inhabited place within reach. This was Dushakh, marked 
on*taaps as Chardeh and Charardeh, though the people 
inhabiting it recognise it by that name with difficulty. 
It was about twenty-five miles distant. 1 he tract which 
I crossed on my way to it was a rich, loamy surface, 
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where streams from the mountains run riot amid luxu¬ 
riant growths of wild flowers and herbs, grass being of 
but rare occurrence. Dandelion, sage, foxglove, thistle, 
mints of all kinds, and a thousand other plants flourish, 
but a square yard of j^rassy sward, is a rare ,phe- 
noipt,iio&. 

As I drew near Dusliakli, dark, leaden-coloured clouds 
had come over the sky, and the sun was setting fiery red. 
To the left was a very large ancient mound, crowned by 
crumbling walls and towers. A long, low rampart en¬ 
closed an irregulai’ rectangular space of about a hundred 
yards square. I now, for the fost time, met the Merv 
Tekkes. 

Uncouth forms were to be seen upon the ramparts, 
and cm’ious eyes gazed at me as I galloped up at the 
head of my slender following. I was evidently taken for 
the tax-gatherer, coming to assess the newly-planted 
ground. When the rickety gate of unhewn tree-tnmks 
was unbarred, and I stood within the quadrangle, my 
eyes fell upon a wild sight. Within was an irregular, 
muddy encampment, where pit-like hollows were half- 
filled with reddish-brown liquid of pestilent odour—the 
drainings of the camping-ground of camel, buffalo, and 
human being. Amid this stood what at first sight 
seemed to be gigantic stacks of corn, but which proved 
to be the huts of the inhabitants. Thpy were composed 
of great sheaves of giant reeds, placed in lean-to fashion. 
A number of camels, looking as raggedly wretched as 
they usually do on these plains, groaned and grunted. 
A couple of hundred horses, none of them very remark¬ 
able for beauty, stood tethered around. Women Awth 
dishevelled hair and wild eyes, clad in long, flowing 
red shu’ts, which, with the long pm*ple trousers, formed 
their only attire, gazed round corners at me with a 
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guilty look. Fifty or sixty men, in colossal sheepskin 
hats and deep red robes, carbine at back and sword* at 
girdle, came foiVard to meet me. The chief, Adjem 
Serdar, stepped out to give me welcome, notwithstanding 
the fact that he had not a very clear conception of who 
I was, gr of the nature of my business at Duslfitklsw I 
was shown into the »nly habitation which was not a reed 
hut—a single chamber with earthen walls, partly exca¬ 
vated at the foot of the ramparts. I could barely stantl 
upright beneath the rough roof of unhewn pine trunks. 

A lire of camel’s dung smouldered at the upper extremity. 
The room speedily became crammed to suffocation by 
Turcomans, whose curiosity was little short of ferocious. 
They literally thrust their noses into my face, and 
seemed desii’ous of looking down my throat. The ma¬ 
jority were of opinion that I was a Kussian spy, but an ' 
active minority were in my favour. 

An hour after my aiTival, the Persian colonel com¬ 
manding the garrison of Sarakhs, who was on his way 
to Derguez with a present of horses sent by the Prince 
Governor of Meshed to Mehemet Ali Khan, paid mo a 
visit. Having seen a little more of men and things 
than had the nomads, he promptly declared that I was 
what I announced myself to be. I was, he said, a Kara 
Ituss, or Black Eussian, this being the description given 
by the Tiu'Coman§ to the English, in contradistinction to 
the Sari Russ, or Yellow Kussian, as they named Skobeleff 
and his co-nationalists. 

Adjem Serdar came up to where I was sitting, and, 
in a whisper, imparted to me what he doubtless thought , 
was a new and unforeseen piece of intelligence, viz., that 
the greater number of the people of his village v'cre 
thieves, and that it was advisable to look very sharply 
after my horses. Ho had, ho said, taken the precaution 
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of chaining them together by the fetlocks, and he pre¬ 
sented me with a collection of non instruments, resem¬ 
bling small reaping-hooks and undersized crowbars, which 
I was informed were the keys of the padlocks which 
secured the chains. To make matters doubly sur^, two 
trusted'ihenchmen, made specially responsible, for the 
safety of the horses, slept beside them. 

After supper—a *mes8 of greasy rice served in a great 
nooden bowl, and clawed up, ghoul fashion, by each one 
with his bare fingers—we lay down to sleep as well as we 
might in a place in which it is no exaggeration to say 
that all night long I could hear the huge black fleas 
springing and dancing around me. We were up an 
hour before dawn, for I had told the chief that it was 
possible a party of Cossacks might come that way two 
or three hours after sunrise, and I wished to be well 
away on my forward journey betimes. In the angry red 
dawn I rode out of Dushakh, with an escort of four men, 
in addition to my two servants, and a mounted musician, 
who was charged to lighten a mile or tAvo of my way 
with the strains of a two-stringed guitar, on which he 
performed briskly. 

Upon coming to a halt upon an immense ancient 
mound wc made tea, after I had taken a good look 
round for Cossack patrols; and, upon talking of the route 
to Merv, my conductors exhibited scruples about the 
advisability of allowing me to go on, lest they should 
be held responsible for facilitating the advent of a sus¬ 
pected stranger to a place always jealously closed to 
travellers, and, at such a critical moment, when the 
immediate possibilities were so menacing, all but un¬ 
approachable. They did their best to dissuade me from 
continuing my journey, and, finding their eloquence 
thrown away, flatly refused to accompany me any further. 
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I told them that it was a maltor of indifference to mo 
whether they accompanied me or not, as in any case [ 
was resolved to^o forward. Wo then parted, and, steer¬ 
ing by compass, I made the best of luy way towsmls 
Meneh. 

I had been informed that this place was alJOlSsix- 
teen miles away, biit it turned out to be over forty, a 
fact my directors perfectly well kifew. As wo rode on 
my Kurd servant began to show marked signs of uff-' 
easiness, as the wide Turcoman desert opened before 
him. And now wc more than once experienced false 
alarms. A party of horsemen apparently galloping 
towards ns in the distance proved to be the ruins of a 
brick fort, the trembling of the heated layer of air giving 
to distant objects a singular semblance of life and motion. 
An hour or so before sunset there was a real alarm. 
Coming to the brow of a gentle undulation, I suddenly 
perceived a couple of horses some three miles off; and 
on drawing nearer two men rose from the gi’ound, where 
they had been lyuig, mounted, and rode towards us. 
When within a quarter of a mile they unslung their 
muskets and laid them across their saddle-bows, in 
readiness for action—a movement which wc imitated. 
At fifty yards wc halted, and the new comers challenged 
with the usual salutation of the desert, ‘ Peace be with 
you! ’ This indjeated that fight was not desired, at least 
for the moment. We approached to within half-a-dozen 
paces, each party eyeing the other intently for fully a 
minute before breaking silence. The horsemen proved 
to be two Merv Tekkes from the colony at Meneh, roam¬ 
ing about on the look-out for prey. On learning who I 
was, and whither bound, they turned back with mq, and 
we rode on far into the night before any signs of in¬ 
habitants were apparent. A little after sunset we came 
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abreast of some ruinous old buildings crowned with 
crumbling cupolas, and styled the Imam Zade of Meneh. 
They lay about six hundred ysmls to our left, and my 
guides, galloping away in front, dismounted before the 
walls, and remained some httle time in. prayer. 

^i&ing the last two or three hours we stumbled along 
slowly in the dark, splashing through flooded ground, 
and faUing into deep'irrigation trenches. We must have 
oifossed some thousands of acres of cultivated ground 
before reaching a ruinous old mud-walled fort to which 
we were guided by some glimmering lights. The women 
and children, together with the cattle, were within the 
walls; the men, for the most part, uihabiting strange- 
looking wigwams without. By the blaze of the camp¬ 
fires I could make out some scores of Turcomans stand¬ 
ing and lying about, them weapons tied in sheaves around 
wooden posts planted in rows. The huts were of the 
most primitive construction, consisting of oblong pits 
about six feet in depth, rudely roofed* over with tree- 
branches and bushes, on which was piled the rough hay 
destined for the horses. A steep incline led to the in¬ 
terior, where a fire of brambles and cattle-duiig gave out 
an uncertain light and stifling smoke. Saddles and other 
horse furnitm’e were piled aroimd. Here, in company 
with fifteen Turcomans closely packed together, I spent 
a thoroughly miserable night. At dawi? the Timcomans 
went about their various occupations, and I had a little 
leism’C to write. The task was no easy one, for the place 
swarmed with every kind of vermin, and, early as was 
the season. Hies were present in myriads. They settled 
m clouds upon the paper, drinking up the ink before It 
coul^ dry, and blotting the writing with their feet. 

I had everything in readiness to start at midday, 
and only awaited the appearance of the escort and uides 
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'who had been promised me. While waiting, the chief 
brought in an Akhal Tckke Turcoman, heavily manacled 
at the anldes. Ho was a wretched-looking man—a fugi¬ 
tive from Geok Tepc, on his way to !Merv. En jmssant 
he tripd to do a stroke of business at the expense of his 
congenovs at Meneh, and was caught in the act oWriying 
before him some of •their sheep and cattle. Filled with 
vii'tuous indignation at this unscctnly act, the Meneh 
folk had set upon and ii-oned liim, and I was informed' 
that in compliment to my arrival he would be set free, 
and would accompany me to Merv. 

The afternoon wor(^ on, the sun rapidly neared the 
horizon, and yet 1 could see no sign of preparation for 
setting out. I felt very anxious, for, knowing the ob¬ 
jections which the people at Hushakh entertained to my 
going forward, I feared that I was about to experience 
similar ones at Meneh. I did not care to express my 
suspicions openly, for 1 knew that if they set their faces 
against my expedition it would be impossible for me to 
make my way thither across a vast, waterless space, with 
Avhich I was utterly unacquainted, and in the midst of 
which I should probably perish with thirst, even if I were 
not cut down by the first party 1 should meet with 
on the Avay. Evening fell, and unable to restrain my 
impatience any longer, I asked Avhy the day had been 
alloAA’cd to pass J)y Avithout any moA'c in the desired 
direction having been made. I said that I Avished to set 
out at once, but Avas desired to wait a little longer. It 
was not safe to start during daylight. All kinds of ma¬ 
rauding bands Avere sure to be abroad, Avho Avould espy 
oift’ course from a distance, and Avaylay us. It Avas some 
time after sunset Avhen I Avas told that everything^ was 
in readiness for our departure. I emerged from my 
semi-subterranean wigAvam, found the horses saddled, 
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and my escort of four nlonnted. The was dark, 
for the slender moon showed hut fitfully behind drifting 
clouds, and was but three hours from the western horizon. 
After that time the blackness would bo dense, as it usually 
is, under such circumstances, out on tlipse plains. There 
wa^ei-tainly but little fear of anyone, friend oi> foe, de¬ 
tecting our whereabouts. , 

When all were mhunted, we had the half-hour’s pause, 
usual on such occasions, to smoke the water-pipe. At 
last we started, seven in all—myself, my two servants, 
and the escort of four Tui’comans. I was not favourably 
impressed by the appearance of these latter, for each of 
them was as truculent-looking a fellow as I ever met 
with in any part of the world. The cliief with half-a- 
dozen of his horsemen, accompanied us for a mile on 
our way, to see us off, and also to make sure that no evil 
befell his guests within his own particular jurisdiction. 
We picked our way with difficulty among the shallow 
pits which serve as granaries for the storage of the 
Turcoman corn, and then, after passing traces of old 
buildings and former cultivation, we I’odc on over the 
marly dust till my companions told me wo were now 
getting very near the banks of the Tejend river, and must 
wait till it was daylight before it would be safe to cross. 

It was but red dawn when I was awakened to cross 
the sluggish stream about fifty yards ^idc. Trees grew 
m abundance upon its banks. Birds of many kinds Med 
the bushes on either side, and from their whistling and 
chattering they seemed to be of a species with which 
I tad not previously met. Huge water-rats scampered 
‘ about, and I saw an animal, which I took to be an otter, 
plunge into the stream, which was barely fordable, and^ 
it was only by zigzagging in the most cautious man¬ 
ner, the horses feeling for the shallowest portion of the 
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crossing, that we avoided getting floated altogctlior. To 
save our tea and sugar, the servants knelt on then- saddles, 
carrying the sadfllc-bags over then’ shoulders. We crept 
up the sandy slopes of the river ravine—for the surface 
of the water is frpm twenty to twenty-five feet below the 
level of^thc surrounding ground—and out into tke plain 
beyond. After an liour’s ride we halted to make tea, 
and as we partook of our morning tepast I noticed that 
the di’ifted hills of marly dust were covered with spring* 
vegetation, amongst which was a remarkably beautiful 
species of lily with fleshy flame-coloured petals. Wild 
boars were plentiful, and while tea was being prepared 
some of my companions chased them. 

Wo rode on over the intensely hot desert to Ivizil- 
Dengli, where an obelisk marks the existence of a rain¬ 
water cistern, which proved to be dry, but wo found 
water in a narrow track suflicient to assuage the horses’ 
violent thirst. League after league of plain was tra¬ 
versed, no new fej,tures being scon. Slarly dust in ridges 
or odjar bush were the only reliefs to the monotony of 
our ride. Part of this was continued in a hollow way 
that may at some former period have been a branch 
of the Merv river—the Murgab. This, my guides in¬ 
formed me, was a favourite place with marauders, but 
as wc rode on in the dai’kncss all wo encountered 
were wild animals hi our path. Koine I knew, by their 
grunting, to bo boars, whicli abound here in incredible 
numbers. Others, by their pattering trot, I recognised 
to be jackals, and a few that bounded away lightly were 
either lynxes or leopards. Hero wo watered our horses . 
faora a deep well of very brackish water perfectly un- 
^ suitable for man, but horses and camels drink it without 
* hesitation. Once or twice during the heat and darkness 
I suggested a halt, but in whispered tones was informed 
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that there was no knoWmg when ogri (robbers) might 
appear. This I thought rather good, considering that 
I was in the company of as select a pdrty of thieves as 
could be found hidden in any desert bush or crumbling 
min. In the end, even the horses scorned incapaj^le of 
going any further. The men appeared to be mad<i of iron. 
We reined in for a consultation. It was decided to ^urn 
aside a hundred yards, and this we did, camping amongst 
-the tamarisk bushes, where, in spite of lightning and 
heavy rain which soaked me thoroughly, I slept soundly 
till I was aroused in the dark to continue our journey. 
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(llAPTEI'i XVI. 

The ‘ Queen of the World ’—My personal appearance—Reception by tl\^^ 
Mervli- -An awkward position A Siinguinary threat—First impressions 
of Merv—My residence—Under inspection An eager audience-The 
Merv chiefs—Showy costumes A Merv Israelite -The Ichthyar -Petty 
persecutions—A mischief-making servant—A formidable examiner - 
Result of the council Held a prisoner. 

It was a dismal morning when, after a halt in some grim 
ruins, wc made straight for Merv, still distant si.vteen 
miles. Our spirits were low; wo were wet, tired, and • 
hungry. Much of the ground we [tassed was under 
water through the action of the irrigation trenches, used 
in the cultivation* of the ground, and altogether every¬ 
thing seemed depressing, when through the rain-mist 
beehive-shaped outlines were visible. Tlioy were the first 
akdjdks of Merv, and I strained my eyes eagerly to catch 
a sight through the fog of the domes and minarets 
which I expected to see looming athwart it above the 
embattled walls of the ‘ Qiu'en of tlui World.’ 

Here came a pjj,usc. Rome of my conductors suddenly 
entertained doubts as to my nationality, and my motives 
for visiting them in their inner pciietralia. ‘ How could 
anyone know that I was not a Russian ? ’ ‘ What will 
our friends say when we bring him among them ? ’ ‘ Who , 
kMOWs but he has a brigade of Cossacks at his heels ? 
/What is his business here ? ’ Such were the woiyis I 
’heard pass between them. The more considerate said, 

* Wlio knows but that they will kill him at the first 
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village ? ’ For two long,' weary hours we sat on horse¬ 
back in the driving rain, our backs to the wind, awaiting 
the result of this field council. Some of the party 
looked daggers at me, and seemed inclined to solve the 
matter by there and then finishing jne off; bijt the 
bettor-iiiinded majority seemed to get their own way. 
One of the latter rode np to me ard told me not to be 
afraid—that all would yet be right, he hoped. He added, 
~ 'Significantly, that if all were not right, I should have 
only myself to blame for coming there. A decision was 
come to at last, and we rode straight to the first huts, 
which we could see faintly, through the mist, a mile or 
two off. A number of bales of silk, with some tobacco, 
tea, and other merchandise from Bokhara, lay around, 
for a caravan which had come from the latter place was 
• on the point of re-starting for Meshed. A crowd of wild¬ 
looking people of both sexes, who were bxisying them¬ 
selves with packing the bales upon camels, left their 
work to stare at myself and my cavalcade as I rode up— 
the women, with their draggled locks and rain-sodden, 
witch-like garments, perhaps the most weird of all. We 
were at the Bakshih village of Beg Murad Khan—one 
through which the caravans passed to and fi’o. 

There was new wonderment on all sides as to what 
bind of person I might prove to be, and all seemed to 
take it for granted that I was a prisoner. So far as 
my personal appearance went, I might have passed for 
anything. I wore an enormous tiara of greyish-black 
sheepskin, eighteen inches in height. Over my shoulders 
. was a drenched leopard skin, beneath which could be seen 
my travel-stained, much-worn ulster overcoat. My legs 
were caparisoned in long black boots, armed with great 
steel spurs, appendages utterly unknown in Turkestan. 
A sabre and revolving carbine completed my outfit. 
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Some people may wonder that € openly presented myself 
in the midst of the Tekke population, among whojn 
the nature of myVeception was at best doubtful, in such 
a garb as this, and why I did not assume a style of dress 
more in keeping with the custom of the country. I had 
considered this matter carefullf before deciding upon the 
irrevocable step tow^ii-ds Merv. I could speak Jagatai 
Tartar’ fairly well, and my sun-taiin«d countenance and 
passably lengthy beard offered no extraordinary contrast* 
to that of an inhabitant, but my accent, and a thousand 
other little circumstances, not to speak of the indiscretion 
of my servants, would have been enough to infallibly 
betray me. To appear in Turcoman costume, or in any 
other which tended to conceal ray real nationality and 
character, would, under the chcumstaiices, have been to 
court almost certain destruction. 

I dismounted at the door of a hut to which my horse 
was peremptorily led, and, in view of the attitude of 
the people, I for ^he first time fully realised the risks 
which at the commencement of my venture I had so 
gaily faced—at best, captivity for an indefinite period. 
Nevertheless, here I was, at last, in the heart of the 
Turcoman territory. Let the future take care of itself. 
The circular beehive house into which 1 was shown was 
instantaneously crowded almost to suffocation. Some 
one pulled off my wet riding-boots, after a prolonged 
struggle; another substituted a lambskin mantle for my 
drenched leopard-skin and overcoat. A bowl of scalding 
hot green tea, without sugar, and tasting like a dose 
of Epsom salts, completed my material comforts. I sat 
close to the fire, and warmed my shivering members. 
All the time, the assembled people were gazing at me 
with an eagerness of expression that no words could 
convey. They apparently thought that after all I might 
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be somebody mysteriously connected with the events 
trfinspiring so near to them, and who had come among 
them on a friendly mission. This idea was evidently 
still further propagated by the volubility of my Kurd, 
who, in the last agony of apprehension about his own 
personal well-being, was p'ouring torrents of lies into tho 
ears of his auditory, tolling then^ what a tremendous 
personage I was, and what wonderful comfort I was 
'Ubout to administer as soon as I could get the car of 
the Khan. As for my late escort, some of them simply 
stated that I had come from the dii’oction of the Eussian 
camp, and were sufficiently cowardly to shirk all respon¬ 
sibility, and declare that they know nothing further about 
me, though on the road they had at times been quite 
enthusiastic about the advent of a friendly Feronghi 
to Merv. They (wen went so far as to say that they 
believed me to be a Eussian, and that I came to Merv 
as a spy. Their expression of opinion seemed to take 
effect, and I could sec, by the thinning of the audience, 
that I was losing ground. Angry voices, reachmg me 
from a hut, close by, told me in half-heard words that 
the general opinion was not in my favour. ‘ Who knows 
but ho is a Eussian, and come to survey the road, and 
we will have an aleman (hostile foray) on our backs 
in forty-eight hours ? ’ Then a great fat man, with a 
mingled expression of ruffianism and humour, came in, 
and asked me plainly who and what I was. This was 
Beg Murad Khan, a gentleman whoso more intimate 
acquaintance I subsequently made in more than one 
disagreeable instance. I told him as well as I could, 
considering that the language used was Jagatai Tarlj^r, 
andj that the Turcomans have not a clearly defined 
notion of the functions of a peripatetic literary man. I 
said that I could set myself right in a few days by do- 
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spatching a letter to the British native agent at Meshed 
by the caravan which was about to start. This propo¬ 
sition was met Jy a general shout of warning not to 
attempt to write a single word, or my throat would be 
immediately cut. . 

Sti’uck by the peculiarity of my smToundings,/ind 
wishing to chi-onicle. them while they were still vividly 
impressed upon me, I once ventm*ed*to produce my note¬ 
book and jot down a few hurried items. At once an” 
excited Turcoman darted from the hut with the news 
that the Ferenghi was writing, and I could hear the 
recommendation to finish me off at once repeated by 
many a lip. In came the humorous-looking ruffian again 
to assui’e me in a vehement manner that if paper and 
pencil were again seen in my hand T could only blame 
myself for the result. 

Everyone save myself and my two servants was then 
ordered to quit the kihitka. A strong guard was mounted 
at the door; and J was left to ruminate over the pos¬ 
sible outcome of a situation into which, my conscience 
whispered, I had thrust myself with a sciu-cely justifiable 
amount of recklessness. However, under the combined 
influence of dry clothes, a fire, and a meal of boiled rice, 
which was considerately sent to us, I speedily began to 
recover good spurits, and in a short time was sleeping 
soundly. 

It wanted but an hour of sunset when I was awakened 
by the opening of the door, and the entry of a man whom 
I had not previously seen. My Kurd servant at once 
recognised him. He had often met him at Geok Tepe ^ 
prwvious to its fall. The stranger was no other than the 
celebrated Tokme Serdar,tho chief military leader of.the 
Akhal Tekkes,and the man by whose energy and ability 
the defence of the Turcoman territory and fortress had 

N 
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been so prolonged. He<,vas slightly under the middle 
height, broadly built, very quiet, almost subdued in 
manner, his small grey eyes sometimes ’lighting up with 
a humorous twinkle. His features, though not at all 
regular, had that irregularity which is often seen in a 
distmguished savant of tlie West, and bore the impress 
of thought. For some time he said but little, being 
evidently engaged ii# examining me closely. At length 
•fee seemed satisfied that I was not a Eussian, having 
probably had sufficient experience of Eussians to enable 
him to form a sound opinion. We had a long conver¬ 
sation upon the political question of the Eussian advance. 
Finally, he remamed and slept in the same but, going 
away early the next morning. A few days later he 
surrendered himself to tlic Eussians at Askabad, and 
afterwards had an audience of the Emperor at St. Peters¬ 
burg. 

At ten o’clock on the following morning I was or¬ 
dered to mount my horse, and proceed to head-quarters 
—to Merv itself, the seat of the Tekke Government, 
that mysterious goal to which I had been so long looking 
forward. It was still raining, and the flat country pre¬ 
sented a wretchedly dismal appearance. I was escorted 
by my fat acquaintance of the previous day, together 
with twenty other horsemen, and preceded and followed 
by over a hundred persons on foot. We rode in a north¬ 
westerly direction, crossing large and deep irrigation 
canals, roughly bridged over by tree-trunks covered with 
brambles and earth, and floundering a good deal through 
flooded spaces. Then the weather began to brighten some¬ 
what, and I was able to look round. 

On every side was an immense plain, here and there 
broken by extensive plantations of trees, and hundreds 
of grolips of beehive-shaped huts, each gi'oup consist- 
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ing of from fifty to two hundntd dwellings. The villages 
were ixsually from one to two miles apart. The ground 
was cvorywhero* well tilled, corn-fields and great melon- 
beds alternating. Another hour hronght us to the banks 
of the Mur gal), xyhich I noxv saw for the first time. We 
crossed it upon a rickety briflge, supported on unhewn 
tree-trunks planted vertically in tlie river-bed, the road¬ 
way being four feet wide, and devoid of anything in the 
shape of a parapet. Tliis structure was nearly fifteed 
feet above the surface of the river. 

I soon after found myself in the midst of about two 
hundred huts, ranged in rows of two or three hundred 
yards in length. In front of one of the foremost waved 
a small red banner, from a lance-shaft lashed to the top 
of a pole. This marked the residence of Kadjar Khan 
the Ichthyar, or executive chief, elected by the leading • 
persons of the entire Merv district. Five hundred yards 
distant to the northward loomed a long line of earth¬ 
work, forming a /ront of a mile and a half in length, 
and shutting out the prospect in that dhection. A few 
yards behind Kadjar Khan’s house was a tolerably large 
pavilion tent of a pale blue colour, intended, I was in¬ 
formed, for myself. It was part of the spoil captm*cd 
from the Persians, and had evidently belonged to some 
ill-fated officer of rank. Within it I found a thick felt 
mat, covered by a Turcoman carpet. In a shallow pit 
near one end burned a charcoal fire. A decent-looking, 
white-bearded old man received me. He was the brother 
of the Khan, and a moullah. Kadjar Khan himself was 
absent at some distant village. While very civil, my new 
aoij[uaintance was exceedingly reserved in manner ■ to¬ 
wards me. Doubtless, he did not care to be too cordial 
with a person whose throat might have to be cut within 
the next twenty-four hours. During the first evening I 
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was left comparatively tra»qiiil, kit early the next morn¬ 
ing a change came over the scene. It was one of the 
two days of the week on which the people of the oasis 
assemble at the bazaar for trading purposes. On each 
of these occasions several thousand people come together. 
Long before the' sun was well above tlie horizop a surg¬ 
ing crqwd had gathered around rayatent, the interior of 
which was also crammed with members of Merv society, 
'all eager to interview the mysterious stranger who had 
faUen among them, as it were, from the clouds. They 
were, as a rule, the same sort of dressing-gown-robed,, 
sheepskin-clad, gigantic-hatted l)eings as the Yamud 
Turcomans whom I had met so frequently upon the 
Caspian shore. They invariably sat upon their heels in 
a kneeling position, their folded arms resting upon the 
fronts of their thighs, and gazed at me with the lu¬ 
dicrous eagerness which may be observed in baboons 
and apes when some unfamiliar object meets their eyes. 

I had been fast asleep, my head resting upon a heap 
of baggage, and my body covered over with a large 
sheepskin mantle, but these people waited patiently 
until it might suit me to let myself be seen, for it is 
an inviolable piece of etiquette among them never to 
disturb a sleeper. 

I was somewhat bewildered by the events of the past 
few days. I sat up, rubbed my eyes, ^nd looked around 
me, quite unable to understand the sudden and nume¬ 
rous audience who had favoured me with their presence. 
Words cannot describe their astonishment on beholding 
my unwonted costume. My short, black, closely buttoned 
'■ tunic and cord riding-breeches seemed to fill them wiih 
amazement. They gazed and gazed as though they , 
coulil never stop looldng at the external appearance of 
the Fe’lrenghi. Simultaneously, from without, scores 
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of eyes peeped through every nook and cranny of the 
tent walls; and I could hear remarks upon my per¬ 
sonal appearance and costume, winding up with a 
statement of the conviction of the observers that I was 
most unmistakably an ‘ Oroos ’—a Kussian. As the 
tidings of my arrival spread, relays upoil relays of fresh 
sightseers thronged *0 the capital and besieged my abode. 
Sometimes the crowd was so tcrrific*tliat the tent reeled 
and swayed around me, and I thought it was coming 
down upon my head—a thing which ultimately happened 
_when the spectators, utterly impatient at not being able 
to get within reach of the peep-hole, or in Ime with the 
doorway, tried to lift rip the edges of the tent and in¬ 
troduce their heads. This being done simultaneously, 
and all the tent pegs becoming removed, the thing ac¬ 
tually subsided upon me, nearly smothering myself and 
the more select party inside. Then came a rush of yax- 
samds, or local police (!), striking right and left with sticks, 
and shouting rep^roaches against the sightseers for their 
violent broach of decorum in thus inconveniencing a 
stranger guest. 

All night long, even when I slept, the same state of 
things continued, both inside and outside the tent. 
During the first month of my residence at Merv I might 
be said to have lived in the interior of a much-patronised 
peep-show, in which I was the central—and, indeed, the 
only—object of attraction. At first the effect was mad¬ 
dening, but I afterwards fell into a kind of comatic 
stupor, and began to feel under mesmeric influences. 
One could not make a move but it was commented upon. 
The manner of washing my face and hands called forth 
loud exclamations; and the operation of combing my 
hair seemed greatly to tickle their fancies. More than 
once I asked the old moullah whether there We no 
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means of getting rid of ttie persecution under which I 
sulfered. He shook his head gravely, and said surely I 
was not harmed by being looked at. I bad not seen the 
Ichthyar, Kadjar Klian, but I had visits from persons who 
proved to be of higher social standing. These entered 
and^ gravely saluting me with much ceremony, took 
their v^eats beside me. The first was Kouchid Khan, 
commonly known as Baba Khan, the son of the old 
'I'uler of Merv. Baba Khan, as I will henceforward call 
him, was chief of the Toktamish division of Turcomans, 
those residing in that portion of the oasis which is 
situated to the cast of the river Murgab. The second, 
Aman Niaz Khan, was chief of the Otamish, or western 
division; and the third was Yussuf Khan, a lad of fifteen 
or sixteen years, brother of Makdum Kuli, the Akhal 
• Tekke chief, and hereditary leader of the Vekil, or ex¬ 
treme eastern division of the Merv Tekke. Baba Khan 
was a low-sized man, of cunning aspect. One eye was 
completely destroyed by keratitis, the ophthalmic malady 
commonly known by the name of ‘pearl’; the other 
was of a deep black colour, actually flaming with vivacity 
and penetration. At least ten per cent, of the Turco¬ 
mans seem to be affected by this disease, probably in con¬ 
sequence of the combined effect of the fierce sunlight 
reflected from the marly plain, the irritation produced 
by the dust-storms, so frequent in Jihis district, and 
the smoky atmosphere of the huts. Baba Khan, while 
apparently speaking to me, was in reality talking at 
the crowd within the tent, and endeavouring to show 
his keenness of perception by sneering at my stout denial 
of being a Eussian, and broadly hinting that he cotkld 
tell my nationality from the very style of my long boots 
—which, by the way, were made in Constantinople. 

Aman Niaz Khan was much more agreeable in his 
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manners than his brother chi^f, and was evidently more 
of a natural gentleman. His eyes were feeble and 
watery, and he liad the sallow, downcast air which ac¬ 
companies the excessive use of opium. His features were 
reguliir, but wasted. He affected an extreme humility, 
which I am quite sure he wasf far from feeling. He told 
me that his health was very delicate, owing to l is ex¬ 
cessive consumption of opium, by wljich, he said, he was 
gradually ruining his constitution, lie could not give ib' 
up, he remarked; he had been used to it from child¬ 
hood. Over his long, sash-girt robe of striped crimson 
silk was another, of similar material, variously and bril¬ 
liantly tinted. The ground of the robe was white, and it 
was so woven as to present a number of irregular patches, 
or rather splashes, of bright red, blue, yellow, and purple. 
At a distance he looked as if wrapped up in a large Union. 
Jack. Some of his attendants were similarly attired, 
the colours varying to green, vermilion, and purple, ac¬ 
cording to the taste of the wearer. In this respect Aman 
Niaz and his folfowers were in distinct contrast to Baba 
and his men, who were clad in very sombre garments. 
All wore the huge grenadier hats of black curled sheep¬ 
skin characteristic of the Turcomans, and each had the 
itsual long carving-knife-like dagger stuck in his white 
sash. 

Young Yussuf Khan had the most Tartar-like physio¬ 
gnomy of the company—Hat nose and high cheekbones, 
but his eyes were full and grey, and quite unlike the 
peeping, slit-like organs of the genuine Kahmick. Out’ 
of reverence to his seniors, he said but little. He waa*„ 
.^ated on his heels, his hands clasped before him, and* 
concealed beneath his robe of amber-coloured camel-hair 
cloth. He gazed steadfastly before him, as if lost in 
contemplation, expressing little or no curiosity about me 
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or my belongings. This i(| considered hon ton in Tm-co- 
man society. ' 

'I spent a weary day, repeating the same answers a 
hundred times to the same never-varying, tiresome ques¬ 
tions, and do not think that I ever talked so long before, 
in any language; and as that which I used to express 
mys6l'^was Jagatai Tartar, it may be imagined how trymg 
the conversation was^o me. One after another the chiefs 
■withdrew, saluting me with ceremonious politeness, and 
again leaving me at the mercy of the inconsiderate crowd, 
who seemed to have no regard whatever for my privacy or 
convenience. 

Towards evening one of the few Jews liv ing at Merv, 
a merchant named Matthi, paid me a visit. He wore 
a long robe of cotton stuff, with narrow red and white 
.stripes, and a dome-shaped tiara of yellowish-brown 
leather, bordered round the lower part with fine black 
Astrakan. His beard, tinged with grey, was of inordin¬ 
ate length and fulness, and he carried a staff of some 
five feet in length, but no arms. Thinking that, like 
most of his co-religionists in the Levant, he might speak 
Spanish, I addressed him in that language, but no word 
did he understand. He spoke Tarter, Persian, Hebrew, 
and some Hindustani. He brought with him a bottle of 
arrack, and one of reddish-brown wine from Bokhara. 
The arrack, coloured yellow with turmeric, was not alto¬ 
gether unpalatable, though it would have admitted of very 
considerable improvement; the wine was simply abomin¬ 
able—a treacly syrup of some vinous liquid. He told mo 
^ that there were but seven families of his religious persua¬ 
sion at Merv. They had resided there from time immqr 
morial^ and had not among them even a tradition as to 
the plhce from whence they had come previous to settling 
in the oasis. 
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THE ICHTHYAE. 

It was only after sunset onilie second day that Kadjar 
Khan, the Ichth;^ar, made his appearance. Owing to Uio 
excessive crowd in the tent, he had been sitting not far 
from me for an hour before I was aware of the fact; the 
intense democracy of the p^iulation, as well as other 
circumstanebs which became known to me afterwards, 
preventing the display of any of those external signs of 
respect usually shown to the chief magistrate of a State, 
however small it may he. He was in every respect a 
remarkable-looking man. Tall and gaunt, he was clad 
in simple robes of the soberest tint. His aquiline features 
were the exact counterpart of those of the bust of Julius 
Cffisar at the British Museum. The total absence of 
beard, save a few scarcely perceptible hairs upon the chin 
and upper lip, gave him the appearance of being closely 
shaved. His face was decidedly a fine one, though some¬ 
what ascetic, and spoiled by an uneasy, vulturine expres¬ 
sion of the eye, the pupil being quite surrounded by the 
white. His lips jvere firmly set, and the muscles of his 
jaws twitched and worked convulsively, as if he were 
under the influence of some strong emotion. He was 
over sixty years of age. For some time he spoke ap¬ 
parently to himself, his eyes fixed on vacancy. At first I 
did not feel at all comfortable beside him. I had seen 
his fAce before, but it was only when reminded that I 
recalled the fact of, its being in Teheran the year before, 
when, with twelve followers, he had tried to come to an 
undcrstanduig as to the Turcoman relations with the 
Shah. He said but little, his observations being mainly 
confined to ‘ Inch Allah ’ (Please God) at the end of each 
ofgny sentences. At last he got up and went out abruptly, 
and I saw no more of him for two days. About stj^set 
his brother, the old moullah, sent me a large wooden 
dish filled with broken bread, and mingled with some 
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shreds of meat, over which mutton broth had been 
poured. Of this my Kurd servant and myself made our 
suppers. The Akhal Tekke servant had discovered his 
family among the refugees from Geok Tepe, and had 
taken his leave. 

During the lirst fortni^it I had not a singlo moment 
of priWy or undisturbed repose. I was closely confined 
to my tent, for whe»cver I tried to go outside the door I 
was followed by a number of persons, evidently told off 
to look after me, and to warn me that I should not go 
straying about, ‘lest,’ they said, ‘the dogs might bite 
you.’ It is true that these dogs were really dangerous, 
and a stranger, even though a Turcoman, apinnaching 
the place, ran imminent risk of being pulled in pieces 
unless the animals were called off by tlieir proprietors. 
During the day the intense heat, within my abode, was 
stifling; and at times dust storms arose, drifting the 
powdered marl, and forcing it through every chink of the 
tent, until it filled one’s ears and nostras, and insinuated 
its way into the saddle-bags and among one’s eatables. 

It was wearisome work, sitting there all day to bo stared 
at, with absolutely nothing to do. If I attempted to 
read a page of one of the few books that I had with 
me, I was tormented by demands for explanations as to 
its nature, and I really believe that, unless relief had 
arrived in one form or another, I sliould have become 
demented. 

On the seventh day after my arrival, advantage being 
taken of the assembly of people at the bazaar, a general 
medjlis, or council of the Merv chiefs and elders, was 
summoned to investigate my case, and to decide wkat 
my standing at Merv should be. When I received the , 
news, my Kurd servant was lying in a corner, stupefied 
with the fumes of opium, which he had been smoking to 
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<lea(len his fears of the possiUe result of the reunion of 
the redoubtable,Merv elders. He was in the last ex¬ 
tremity of fear, and had the conviction, which he more 
than once expressed to me, that we had not the slightest 
chance of escaping with our lives. This Kurd had done 
me a world of harm, and his action bade fair to place me 
in serious jeopardy.. His name was Gholam Ekii.* To 
put himself under cover of some g*eatcr responsibility, 
he on all occasions gave out that I was a person of 
immense importance, going to Merv with the British 
flag in my pocket, which was immediately to be hoisted; 
and that I Avas about to summon from Kandahar end¬ 
less legions of British troops. I repeatedly warned him 
not to make such statements, and told him that I would 
flatly contradict them; but, maddened by fear, he paid 
no attention to what I said. 

Here I was, then, in a very awkward position. From 
hearing my servant reiterate the statements which had 
sprung from hi(^ own imagination, stimulated by his 
fears, the authorities Imd begun to attach some k^d of 
importance to Avhat he said, and to believe that after all 
I might be some kind of envoy, despatched to Merv by 
reason of the very critical position with reference to the 
advancing Eussian forces. I had to dispel these illusions, 
and at the same time to make known the nature of my 
business among them—by no means an easy task. 

The council of elders had been sitting for over an 
hour .when I was summoned to attend it. I confess that 
it was not without a considerable degree of trepidation 
that I obeyed the summons. Issuing from my tent, I was 
led through a surging crowd to a wide waste space in the 
rear, where, on the marly earth, some two himdred^per- 
fions were seated in a circle of twenty yards in diameter. 
An immense gathering of the public pressed around 
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them; for at Merv the entire population, of both sexea 
and all ages and conditions, arc privy ^o the important 
deliberations of the Council of State. "VYithm the circle, 
and close to one side of it, was laid a large felt rug, on 
which I was requested to be seated. Then followed a 
dead^ silence. Everyone was scrutinising me and my 
garb.' I cast a rapid glance around me when I was seated 
cross-legged on my' rug. There were young and old, 
well-dressed and shabbily-attired men in the assembly. 
The general expression of countenance was far from re¬ 
assuring ; but there were some faces that gave me con¬ 
fidence, and many of the Turcomans present would very 
easily have passed as being of European blood. There 
was a general whispering for some time, and then, 
from the opposite part of the circle, I was addressed 
•in thundering bass tones. The speaker was a man of 
colossal proportions and of advanced age, as the long 
white beard which swcjit his breast denoted. He was. 
rather well dressed, in the fashion of, the country, one 
which probably dates back to a very remote period. His 
formidable name, as I afterwards learned, was Killidge 
Ak-Saghal, or the Old Man of the Sword. He said, in 
the tones of one accustomed to send his voice afar in the 
tumult of combat, ‘ Who and what arc you, and what 
brings you here ? ’ 

I said that I was a native of that part of Frangistan 
called England, and that my present occupation was 
observing and reporting on the progress of the Eussian 
arms; and that, fleeing before General Skobeleffs ad- 
• ■ vance, I had arrived at Merv. Then ensued a pause, 
during which my statement was discussed throughout 
the ^ssembly. ‘ What proof can you give of the truth 
of your statement?’ said the Old Man of the Sword. 
Hereupon I deftly produced my pocket-book, and un- 
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folded the various documents *vhicli I possessed, some in 
English, others in Persian, testifying to my identity mid 
occupation. The old man, who seemed tacitly recognised 
as the speaker of the assembly, and who furthermore 
possessed the rare accomplishments of reading and 
writing,^ not only his own lt?nguage, but also that of 
Persia, gravely examined my papers, which ho Subse¬ 
quently read aloud and translated into Turcoman idiom 
for the benefit of the assembly. A murmur of approval 
followed. ‘ But,’ said the militant elder, ‘ how can 
anyone tell that you are not a ilussian who has mur¬ 
dered some Englishman and taken bis papers ? I said, 
gi-avely, that there were means of showing that this 
supposition was untenable, by a reference to the British 
agent at Meshed, and to the Minister at Teheran. Then 
followed divers queries from other members of the as- • 
sembly. How long had I left England ? What was my 
rank, &c.? During this questioning there was much 
jumbling together, in the minds of the speakers, of 
Hindustan and ifnglaml, the Padishah and the ‘ Coom- 
pani.’ I was asked to indicate the respective directions 
of England and India, and when 1 pointed to opposite 
portions of the horizon, the wonderment and astonish¬ 
ment grew greater. Who and what the ‘ Company ’ might 
be was discussed at length, and I was asked whether it 
could possibly be .true, as was currently reported ii^ihe 
East, that the Padishah of England was a lady. In 
a little while I found that I began to gain ground, and 
could perceive the truth of the adage that ‘ we easily 
believe that which we wish.’ This council of dignitaries 
cqpcluded by convincing themselves that I was an Eng¬ 
lishman, and had come to Merv for the purpose of^oing 
what my Kurd had so industriously circulated to be my 
object. After an hour’s discussion I was told that I might 
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withdraw. I was led baah to my tent, from whence I 
cojild hear the loud and eager debate which ensued. 

While awaiting the final decision of the coimcil, the 
moments were anxious ones. For all i could tell, sen¬ 
tence of immediate death might be pronounced upon 
me, and I endeavoured td steel my mind for tue very 
worsts In half an hour I was again summoned. From 
the smiling faces avound I knew that a favourable de¬ 
cision had been arrived at. The thunder-voiced old 
Nestor told me that I was not to be killed. ‘ But,’ said 
he, * you are to remain a prisoner until a reply can be 
received from Abass Khan, the English agent at Meshed.’ 
Couriers were to be at once despatched to that city, on 
whose return another mccljUs would be held. 1 then again 
withdrew, and the council broke up. 
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CtlAl^TEIl XVII. 

• 

My new home—A hut interior- The Turcoman costume—Meiv fortifications 
—Captured cannon—Quaint ideas on artillery—The great earthu’ork 
A weak defence -A tour of inspection - A naive proposal - My purpose 
at Merv—My servant's departure. 

A PEW days had elapsed since the incetiiif; of tlfe medjlis 
when I perceived an unusual movoraent towards the rear 
of my abode. On drawing aside one of the folds, I saw 
a number of Turcoman women engaged in the erection of. 
an aladjak or ev quite close to ray tent. The new dwelling 
was destined for mo, for I had several times complained 
about the dust and the extreme heat to Avbich I was ex¬ 
posed in my canftis liquse. No one who has not resided 
in tents in a hot climate can imagine the great incon¬ 
venience of living under canvas. During midday hours 
the heat is unbearable unless the tent be doubled with 
felt or very thick coloured stuff. The erection, then, of 
the dome-shaped wicker hut, with its covering of reed 
mats and felt, was^very welcome. 

The furniture of these tents is very simple. The fire 
occupies the middle of the apartment, immediately under 
the central opening in the dome. The half of the floor 
remote from the entrance is covered with a ketche, or felt, 
carpet, nearly an inch in thickness. On this are laid, 
here and there, Turcoman carpets, six or se\en feqj long 
by four to five in breadth, on which the inhabitants sit 
by day and sleep by night. The semicircle next the 
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door is of bare earth, ancl^on it chopping of wood, cook¬ 
ing, and other rough domestic operations are conducted. 
Bound the walls hang large flat camel-bags, six feet by 
four, one side being entirely composed of the rich carpet- 
work in which the Turcoman women excel. Ordinarily, 
all the household goods a*ro packed in these bags, for 
transit from place to place on the baoks of camels. When 
empty they form a picturesque tapestry. 

Besides the primitive horizontal hand-mill, or quern 
of our Celtic forefathers, and the samovar, which is in 
almost hourly requisition, for the courtesies of Central^ 
Asia require that every stranger be presented with a cup 
of tea immediately upon his arrival, nothing more exists 
in the way of household furniture. Hung on one side 
are the saddle and other horse trappings of the master 
.of the establishment, along with his sabre and musket. 
The horses are tethered by the fetlock close by the door 
of the ev, and in cold weather arc covered by the Western 
Turcomans with a great cloth of felt. 

Within the roof, and near it^ top, 'hang a couple of 
lamb or goat-skins, turned inside out, and smoke-dried. 
The neck-aperture is kept widely open by four crossed 
sticks. These skins swing to and fro in the air current 
produced by the fire, and are termed toonik. I have 
repeatedly questioned the Turcomans as to the meaning 
of this. They evidently attached soipe mysterious im¬ 
portance to it, but were loth to explain. Near the door¬ 
way, against the felt wall-lining, is sewn a piece of linen 
or calico, four or five inches square, forming a pocket for 
‘the reception of the bounties of wandering spirits. This 
they call the tarnm. A horseshoe, too, is occasionally 4o 
be foT>nd nailed upon the threshold. These are the prin¬ 
cipal superstitious usages of the Turcomans. I was sur¬ 
prised to find how few they were. 
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It was an unspeakable relief to me to abandon my 
old quarters in tUe tent for the comparative coolness of 
the ev; and I loi^ged to be equally quit of my tormenting 
visitors, who continued to observe and catechise me with 
the same unflagging zeal as td; the commencement. At 
last, perceiving that it must be my European garb which 
attracted their curiosity, I resolved to adopt the attire 
of the country. A native dealer from the bazaar waited 
upon me, and produced a store of choice garments. I 
selected the ordinary Turcoman costume—a long crimson 
tunic of coarse Bokhara silk, with slender black and yellow 
combined stripe. Over this comes a light l)rown,flowing 
garment, of fine camel-hair tissue. I next purchased an 
embroidered skull-cap, a sheepskin hat, shirt, sash, wide 
white cotton trousers, and a pair of broad-toed slippers, 
of red stamped Eussian leather. Stockings are rarely 
worn—never with slippers. ^\flicn long ridmg-boots arc 
used, the feet and .ankles ai’c swathed in a band-liko 
wrapping. In severe weather the enormous great-coat 
styled a kiisgim is worn.* Sometimes this is replaced by 
a heavy mantle of woven sheep’s wool. Thus equipped, 
though I was far from getting rid of the troublesome 
" curiosity of my neighbours, I obtained much relief in 
this regard, and was enabled, in company with some 
acquaintances, to stroll about the village, generally with 
a following of not raore than two hundred persons. 

Shortly after procuring and adopting the Turcoman 
costume, a courier arrived with a letter from Meshed, 
from Abass Khan. In this letter he thoroughly testified 
to my nationality, and declared that I had no connection 
whatever with the Russian expedition. From the mo- 
- ment of the receipt of this communication I was pltkced 
at comparative liberty, though always subject to a certain 
amount of surv'eillance on the part of the Turcomans, 

0 
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who took up a strangcly*niixe(l attitude towards me— 
partly that of hosts, and partly that of.gaolers. _ 

One day, old Kadjar Khan oallod upon mo, and asked 
me to accompany him on a visit to the fortifications then 
in process of construction, and to the guns captured by 
the Tekkes from the Persians and others. .Wlien I 
arrived at Merv, the new fortress was but half-com¬ 
pleted. As many »s from seven to eight thousand young 
men worked at it daily. The rapid and unforeseen 
arrival of the Eussians in the neighbouring oasis of the 
Akhal Tekke had given a great impetus to the workr 
Each subdivision of the people was forced to supply a 
certain number of workers, evei’y able-bodied young man 
'being required to give four days per month or to pay a 
sum of two francs for each day omitted. 

The fortifications were of that kind which the popu¬ 
lations of these Central Asian plains seem to have con¬ 
structed from time immemorial, and the remnants of 
which one still sees scattered far anej near. They con¬ 
sist of one huge continuous embankment, thirty-five or 
forty feet in vertical height, and sixty feet at the base. 
The summit of the embankment was sixteen feet wide, 
and the parapet on its top seven feet in height. The' 
footbank to enable the defenders to fire over the crest 
was about two feet wide. The parapet itself, like the 
whole superstructure, was of well-kneaded and rammed 
tenacious yellow loam. The Turcoman is accustomed 
to the dead level of the plain in usual internecine com¬ 
bat. On the top of something lofty he considers him||lf 
invincible. He has no notion that his laboriously con¬ 
structed cliff can be brought down about his ears, o 
f.The water supply is independent of the main river, < 
and is much better in quality than that of the main 
stream below the dam, which is very foul, owing to the 
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number of villages on its baifts and the amount of filth 
discharged into it. Bubbles of sulplnnetted hydrogen 
ripple its sluggish grey current ; and after bathing in it 
I have retired -with nausea and headache. Moreover, 
the people told mo that, ig case of an attack and 
siege, wells within the place would supply all their needs. 
Standing upon the ramparts, the eye ranges over a 
fair expanse of well-cultivated countwy. Corn of various 
kinds, and melons, seemed the only produce, if I except 
the apples, jujubes, grapes, and apricots of the frequent 
•enclosed plantations. Away on the eastern horizon are 
frequent mounds, the remains of former fortaliecs; and 
just visible are the towers and cupolas of thes ruined 
capital of these plains. 

Later in the afternoon I went to sec the cannon cap¬ 
tured from the Persians, about which I had heard a‘ 
great deal before my advent to Merv. Half a dozen of 
them were close by the hut which I occupied; the re¬ 
mainder were within the new ramparts. No sooner did 
I emerge from my dwdling in company with the Khan, 
than, as usual, I was surrounded by a crowd of some 
hundreds of persons pressing so close upon us that I 
was nearly suffocated. They seemed to treat mo as some 
inanimate object of interest. Thus escorted, I visited 
the nearer half-dozen of guns. Three were still on their 
field carriages of rather ponderous construction; the 
other three lay on the ground, the broken woodwork of 
their supports rotting hard by, and the ironwork scat- 
illred around or still clinging to the fragments of the 
carriages. One was an 18-poundcr, the others were six- 
pBunders—all smooth-bore, and of bronze. The guns 
themselves were in fair condition, save that theWent- 
holes were inordinately enlarged, and of such irregular 
form as to lead me to think that when abandoned the 
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guns had been spiked, and'thc nails subsequently roughly 
wrenched out. One of these guns was of, Bokharan make, 
as the inscription on it told. The borep were, as a rule, 
so scraped, apparently by the passage of heterogeneous 
projectiles, such as gravel jind horse nails, that at first 
sight the guns might pass as having been formenly rifled. 

Passing onwards, a great gap in the ramparts was 
reached, and I stoed within the interior of the enceinte. 
There were a group of ahteljaks, and some young trees 
and bushes. This was the immediate dwelling- 2 )lace of 
Baba Khan, son of old Kouchid. On a small open space 
—some k on the cjirriagcs, some on the ground—wore 
twenty-eight pieces of bronze ordnance. There were 
three or four 18-pounders, a dozen four-pounders, one 
chambered seven-inch howitzer, and two six-inch mor- 
' tars. The Turcomans were very proud of their spoils, 
and took every pains to tell me all about the different 
guns. I said that, in view of the possible arrival of the 
Eussians, I wondered that some pains had not been taken 
to mount the disabled pieces. ‘ Oh,’ said the Khan, 
‘ there are plenty of people who could do that in a couple 
of weeks. There is abundance of wood growing in tho 
gardens. Most of the ironwork is on the spot; and I 
know where the tire of one wheel is—it fell off as wo 
were bringing the gun across the river.’ This was all 
highly satisfactory to the general audience; but I knew 
that in the whole of the Merv tree plantations not a 
trunk of more than eight inches in diameter was to bo 
found. I asked whether any considerable quantity 
4 ' projectiles was on hand. Thereupon the chief told me 
of several traders in the bazaar who had many, which 
thejfr'used as weights when selling corn. ‘ Besides,’ he 
said, ‘ the Persians fired a great deal; and the old men 
who were looking on could easily point out where the 
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shot fell, and we could dig thejn up when required.’ As 
regards the gunpowder, there were Ali Baba, and Hus¬ 
sein and Hodja Kouli, and several others who knew wlmt 
it was composed of; and, besides, there was every 
reason to believe that the Emir of Bokhara would not 
be backward in affordmg faciHties for a supply if he had 
a good ‘ present.’ The Khan further naively remarked 
that he hoped I should be of no small assistance in re¬ 
mounting the guns and founding tile necessary projec¬ 
tiles. Having deciphered the inscription and date on 
each piece, I loft tlie precincts of the Turcoman park, 
liaving impressed the spectators with the idea that I 
was consequently no small artillerist in my way.* 

While examining th^ guns, I was joined by Baba 
Khan and Aman Niaz Khan, each of whom arrived on 
horseback, attended l)y a largo following, also mounted.. 
They told me that they were about to make a tour of 
inspection of the works, and invited mo to accompany 
them. The fortifications were under the immediate 
superintendence 6f thqso two Khans, in virtue of their 
separate jurisdiction over the two great divisions of the 
Mervli population—the Toktamish and the Otamish. 
We rode up the steep breakneck slopes of the incomplete 
ramparts, and at very considerable risk, as we trod upon 
half-finished parapets and terraces, following the line in 
a north-westerly direction. Parties of toilers were every¬ 
where at work, the great majority creeping, ant-like, up 
the ramps specially provided, and bearing on their backs 
yeat bags of earth taken from the irrigation trenches 
in course of construction within the works, antT from, 
tlje surface of the ground outside. The contents of the 
bags of earth emptied on the summit of the embank¬ 
ment were levelled out, and beaten with rammers. One 
elderly man, doubtless having a repute for engineering 
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skill, supervised the work^ of some fifty of his younger 
companions. It was a singular fact that the south¬ 
eastern extremity of the enclosure was almost entirely 
open; what would bo termed in fieVu fortification a mus¬ 
ketry trench alone closed it. I inquired the reason of 
this, and was told that fr«<m that direction little danger 
was apprehended, and that the points most likely to be 
immediately attacked were being put in a state of de¬ 
fence. My informants seemed to imagine that an enemy 
would dash himself against the first point of their de¬ 
fences with which he came in contact, and would not 
seek any easier access to the interior of then- fortress. 

During our promenade, which lasted some houi’s, I 
was struck by the great respect shown to the two here¬ 
ditary Khans, and the careful attention with which 
. their instructions were followed after they had pointed 
out anything which seemed to them at fault. We sal¬ 
lied out by the north-eastern gateway, and, turning to 
the left, wended our way towards a collection of huts 
and buildings of earth, surrounded bj luxuriant groves 
of trees, and situated half a mile distant from the 
northern angle. This settlement was a curious one in 
its way, being chiefly composed of several Jewish fami¬ 
lies. They seemed by far the busiest and most flourish¬ 
ing of the Merv communities which I had hitherto 
visited. Bales of merchandise lay in the vicinity of 
every house, awaiting transport to Bokhara or Meshed. 
In one respect the houses were very different to the ma¬ 
jority of those scattered over the plain; for, instead of 
.dweUmg exclusively in ahdjaks, as the Tekkes for the 
most part do, tower-like buildings of unbaked brick, 
plastered over with fine yellow loam, had been con¬ 
structed, giving the place a fortified appearance. The 
settlement was not entirely made up of Jews. There 
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were in it some Kurd families, who, years before, had 
been carried away from the f’ersian frontier, and had 
settled hmong thd Tckkes. At this point, too, was the 
tnedresse or college, pfCSided over by a Turcoman much 
renowned for his erudition, and named Khodja Nefeas. 
His academy, a large and not unplcturcs(]ue edifice of 
loam, was surrounded by a grove of pomegranate, ju¬ 
jube, peach, and willow trees. I never had an oppor¬ 
tunity of meeting this worthy. He studiously kept aloof 
from me, doubtless lest his sanctity might be impau’ed 
by contact with a giaour, for he had a great reputation 
Tor holiness—whether deserved or not I am unable to 
say. . 

It was evening as we turned our horses’ heads to¬ 
wards the ‘ capital,’ and rode along the Murgab to the 
seat of government. Our way lay across a cemetery, 
which, as is usual in most Turcoman countries, lies in ' 
very disagreeable propinquity to the habitations of the 
living. As on the Persian frontier, the graves are very 
shallow, and the hoofs of the horses broke through the 
slender mass of earth* which covered the bodies. A 
couple of dismounted guns lay among the graves, and 
I was told that a few others were scattered among the 
villages of the oasis, the inhabitants of which, having 
taken a leading part in their capture, wished the tro¬ 
phies of their prowess to remain near'them. 

Baba Khan left us to proceed to his own village, but 
Aman Niaz accompanied me to my house, which, on our 
arrival, was filled by a very numerous and disagreeable 
crowd. Among them was an individual of considBrable 
note—the mtd adam, one of those universal artists or” 
J^ks-of-all-trades of whom I have already spoken. He 
could work in silver and gold, repair gun-locks,'shoe 
horses, and perform all manner of skilled labour. He 
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was introduced to me with great ceremony, and evidently 
looked upon me with no small amount of awe, as he 
af)peated to think‘that, in my capacity of Ferenghi, I 
must be his superior in all manner of arts. His object 
in coming to see me was ludicrous enough. The Turco¬ 
mans had had a sore esjperience of Eussian breech¬ 
loading cannon during the siege of Geok Tepe, and the 
desire of every heart was that the Merv artillery should 
be converted into Biisana thob. He wished me to draw 
him a plan and section of one of these modern imple¬ 
ments of destruction, and also sought my co-operation 
in the work of altering the pieces on hand to the newest 
form. S asked him what tools and apparatus he could 
command for the purpose. From beneath his robe he 
produced an old rasp, such as is used in these parts for 
_ finishing off the hoofs of newly-shod horses. It was 
considerably the worse for wear. Along with it he had 
brought a hand-saw, probably manufactured by himself, 
for each tooth pointed in a direction different to that of 
its neighbour. With these two implements, and my aid, 
he purposed to effect the wished-for transformation of 
the cannon. Aman Niaz became quite enthusiastic, and 
was already verbally laying out plans for the construc¬ 
tion of a large factory close at hand, of which I and the 
ustd edam were to take the direction. He graciously 
added that I should have command of the pieces in 
action, at which condescending intimation I rose and 
bowed profoundly. I felt that if I had to follow Kadjar 
Khan’s hint about remounting the guns on carriages 
sawn out of trunks of apple and peach trees, and, more¬ 
over, to convert the guns themselves into breech-loaders 
with a hand-saw and a horse rasp, I might safely accept 
the ‘position of artillerist-in-chief without in the least 
compromising my national neutrality. All this will serve 
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to convoy an idea of the extremely primitive notions of 
the people among whom I found myself, in regard to ar¬ 
tillery at any rate. In some other* matters they wko 
shrewd enougk * Hhwver, notwithstanding the disagree¬ 
able circumstances immediately attending my arrival, 
and the manner in which I had been kept in custody, I 
managed to make ^ome progress towards securing the 
good opinion of the Turcomans. 

At this time, my object was t(hmake as perfect a 
survey as possible of the Merv district, to become fairly 
acquainted with the manners, customs, and government 
* of the people, and their general tone of mind, and then 
get out of the place as quickly as possible. The same 
evening, I took the first stop towards efi'ectmg my release 
—one of many which ultimately proved successful. I 
wrote a letter to Abass Khan, explaining my iiosition, in 
which I confined myself to asking him to emjfiiasise the 
fact of my being a British subject by immediately send¬ 
ing me a communication stating that my 2 M’esence was 
instantly requmal at Meshed, and expressing the hope 
that ho would see me f\icre shortly. The more to impress 
those around me with the genuuieness of this communi¬ 
cation, and esj>ccially as I was not sufficiently master of 
Persian orthography to convey in that language all I 
wished to say, T wrote to Her Majesty’s Minister at 
Teheran asking him to make the desired communication 
with the Meshed agent. This letter to the British 
Minister was naturally calculated to show the genuine¬ 
ness of my statement as to my nationality. 

I found a ready messenger in my Kurd sStvaj^J, 
Oholam lliza. That personage had been wandering' 
^out the village in a state bordering on distraction, en¬ 
gendered partly by fear, but to no small extent by exces¬ 
sive indulgence in arrack and opium. Notwithstanding 
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all my injunctions, he had gone on reiterating that I 
was an emissary of the British Government, and that 
iminense importance attached to my mission. Some¬ 
times I did not see him for days' tugothor. My horses 
were neglected, and I had to shift for myself. Kadjar 
Khan called upon me, and- inquired whether I had any 
objection to' Gholam Riza being sent away from Merv. 

‘ I do not think,’ said the Khan, ‘ that he is a proper, 
attendant for you. #I have to send men to look after 
your horses, while he receives the pay. Besides, he goes 
round to all the evs at meal-times, and eats up all the 
food, a thing which would he highly improper in itself,' 
for the people of Merv have not too much to oat, and 
cannot afford to support a stranger.’ A caravan was 
leaving on the following day, and it was agreed that Riza 
should go with it. When he came in that night, ho was 
overjoyed to hear of his release ; and as in due time he 
started with the party, I found myself entirely alone 
among the Turcomans. 
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CHAPTER XVIIL 

The waterworks—Holding the stirrup - Tlio guest-chamber How to show 
gratitude - Delights of a siesta A generoi* host—The Bentidam — 
The sluice - An awkward crossing A d!<inty dish—Porsa Kala— 
Snakes in the desert - Hunting a runaway -Glimpse of the old cities 
- -Homeward bound. 

The water system of Merv is the key to the entire terri¬ 
tory. It has its origin at the great dam of Benti, some 
twenty-five miles to the south-eastward of Kouchid Khan 
Kala. Without this dam the itresent cultivated area 
would he reduced to a condition as Weak and arid as that 
of the plains which sm-round it. Owing to the extreme 
flatness of the plain, the manner in which the water 
channels are cor 4 pealed by the growing crops, and the 
accidents of the ground, slight as they are, it is im¬ 
possible, even from the commanding heights of the 
ramparts, to form any idea of the direction in which 
these watercourses flow. I was extremely anxious to 
pay a visit to the starting-point of the irrigation canals, 
and to visit the old Saruk fortress, Avhich, prior to the 
coming of the Tel^ces, constituted the central stronghold 
of Merv, and protected the waterworks. The Turcomans 
being themselves rather curious in the matter of ancient 
buildings, they seemed thoroughly to appreciate 
arid I was told one evening that on the following morning • 
]?aba Khan would shoAV me the works. 

A little after daybreak on May 2 I found an Escort 
of fifty or sixty horsemen drawn up before my door, and 
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Baba Khan, in riding costjime, camo in to say that he 
was ready to go with me. We consumed several bowls 
of green tea together, and, as usual, cliatted a good deal 
about Frangistan and its people. 'F’iiudly, about eight 
o’clock we mounted and started on our journey. Four 
or five miles to the north di the Kala, after tray&sing a 
considerable number of villages siuToundcd by luxuriant 
groves of various fruit trees, wo passed, on our left, an 
extensive sepulchral monument standing alone in the 
plain. It was the tomb of Kouchid Khan, the last great 
ruler and autocrat of Merv—a kind of rude mausoleum, 
ten or twelve feet in height, surrounded by an embattled 
wall. Borne pomegranate trees grew within the enclosure. 
My companions halted, and, turning their horses’ heads 
towards the tomb, inclined over their saddle-bows and 
.prayed for a few moments. This was a tribute to the 
greatness of the departed. Then we turned to the east, 
and reached an extensive village called Baba Kalassi. 
Here we dismounted, for the sun was becoming exceed¬ 
ingly hot. The elders of the village advanced to meet 
us, holding our stirrups as wc dismounted, and uttering 
the stereotyped phrases of welcome —Klmh Geldi {‘ You 
are welcome ’), Safa Geldi (‘ You are the bringer of good 
fortune ’). This holding of the stirrup is not the mere 
token of respect which one would be likely to suppose. 
For me, at least, it was an absolute necessity. Easterns 
do not generally tighten the girths of the saddle, lest, as 
they believe, it might interfere with the lung action of 
the horse. Consequently, when the weight of the body is 
t>>r jto upon the left foot in dismounting, the saddle is 
' apt to turn under the animal, and the rider to receive an 
ugly f^. In this ceremony of reception the right stirrup 
is tightly grasped by the host, so as to prevent such 
an accident. This service is usually performed by one’s 
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attendant; when it is performed by one’s host, it is a 
polite method o^ expressing that he is at your service. 
The Turcomans, i» spi;^' of this slackness of girth, have 
a knack of gettkl^T^ and out of the saddle without help, 
but I could never manage it. 

Before wc were allowed to stir from the sides of otir 
horses the indispensable water-pipe was presented to us, 
after the usual indulgence in which we were led into 
the interior of the village, several m fn armed with long 
sticks laying about them furiously at the dogs, who, 
jiccording to their wont, rushed savagely at us. In each 
village of any extent there is generally a house, belonging 
to the chief, but not habitually used, set apart for the 
reception of visitors of distinction. That to which we 
were conducted was an ev of more than ordinary dimen¬ 
sions. It was comfortably carpeted, and the walls were • 
hung round with embroidered camel-bags, and adorned 
with sabres and muskets. Special carpets, of small size, 
were iranicdiately laid for Baba Khan and myself close 
to the lattice walls, froQi which the felt covering had been 
temporarily stripped in order to admit a current of air. 
The carpets were laid as remote from the door as pos¬ 
sible, that being the position of honour in an Eastern 
dwelling. In a kneeling posture, and sitting upon our 
heels, wo uttered the muttered compliments, lasting for 
more than a mimvte, which are the invariable prelude to 
talking about the matter in hand. I was the chief object 
of attraction. The Khan, having taken upon himself the 
responsibility of showing me round, seemed also^ feel 
the necessity of maintaining the genuineness of my cha-j 
laicter as much as possible. He told our hosts that I was 
a sahib from Frangistan, who had travelled much, and 
who had been driven by the Russians to take refuge among 
the Merv Turcomans. 
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A quarter of an hour .after our arrival large circular 
wpoden dishes of gattnk, or coagulated, and slightly sour 
milk, were laid before us. In ca'^.^li^h was a coarsely 
carved wooden ladle, with a handle cightiion inches long. 
A rather dirty-looking piece of coarse cotton stuff was 
unrolled, disclosing three or four cakes of smoking bread, 
twenty inches in diameter and an inch and a half thick. 
On these viands we regaled ourselves with as good an 
appetite as we could muster, for Turcoman good be¬ 
haviour requires that when food is laid before a guest he 
should simulate, oven if he do not possess, a voracious 
appetite. 

Our repast finished, we all said grace. Turcomans 
never by any chance, whether at home or in the desert, 
neglect this ceremony. Holding our joined hands before 
• us, in the fashion of an open book, we prayed in muttered 
tones. Wliat the terms of the prayer were I was never 
able to catch, but I muttered away as well as the best of 
them. Then, separating our palms, the elbows resting 
on the hips, we each exclaimed' with*' unction, and in 
subdued ones, ‘ El hamd Lillah ’ (Praise be to God). 
Then we stroked our beards, with the right and left hands 
alternately, and looked cautiously over our shoulders, 
right anci left, lest Shaitan (the devil) might be lurking 
nigh us. A deep, heavily-drawn sigh, by way of express¬ 
ing the stomachic oppression which wo experienced from 
the completeness of our meal, and eructations, natural 
or forced, were polite and indispensable recognitions of 
ourjLOBfs hospitality. 

'' l remember that when upon one occasion I had 
ridden a long distance smee the early morning, and was 
worn, with fatigue and hunger, halting with my com¬ 
panions at a village, dishes of newly-made gattuk were 
laid before us—a preparation which, when fresh, is really 
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delicious. It needed no adventitious politeness to make 
me devour it, aqd I emptied my huge dish of coagulated 
milk in a manncrwhich charmed my host. Another was 
sot before rac,*?ilnch 1 devoured with equal zest. I had 
even surpassed my companions in voracity, and from 
time to'time I observed my grey-bearded entertainer turn 
to the assemblage, tnid, with a look of genuine pleasure 
lighting his countenance, say, alluding to me, ‘ He is a 
good man; ho is an excellent man.’ * Occasionally, a few 
hours after gorging in this manner, I have been com¬ 
pelled by circumstances to set to agiun, and, in following 
the dictates of Central Asian politeness, have .rendered 
myself incapable of mounting my horse for the next 
twelve hours. 

After this eating match, bolsters, six feet long and 
two in diameter, were brought forth. The general au-' 
dience retired, and myself, the Khan, and a few chosen 
associates lay dow]i to take our siesta. This is an es¬ 
tablished institution in Mcrv, even on the war path, 
unless immedialJbly pressing circumstances supervene. 
It was delicious tlms to shelter from the sultry blaze 
outside, gently fanned by a comparatively cool breeze 
which swept across the flooded fields, and to sink into 
forgetfu^ess. We remounted at three in the afternoon, 
and bent our steps in a south-easterly direction, more 
or less parallel to the watercourse which irrigates the 
interior of Kouchid Khan Kala. Towards five o’clock 
tre struck the main eastern branch of the Murgab, pass¬ 
ing to the right of two ancient mounds of consif^grable 
size, entirely bare of vegetation, and staring yellowljSft 
the sun-blaze. We meandered a good deal among irri¬ 
gation canals, and ultimately turned our horses’* heads 
due south, along the main eastern canal, arriving at a 
rude bridge of poles covered with brushwood and packed 
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earth. At this point the canal was nearly twenty feet 
wide, and the current flowed rapidly. Five hundred 
yards eastward was a village of the Bv?g sub-division of 
the Toktamish, under the jurisdiction "St "i'diirad Boy, the 
maternal uncle of Makduin Kuli Khan. Here wo halted 
for the evening, though wO might well have gamed our 
destination before the darkness set in ; but Baba Khan 
seemed to delight in halting, and tlioroughly to enjoy the 
eager hospitality prfesed upon us. Murad Bey was one 
of the most respectable Turcomans with whom 1 came in 
contact. He was free from that grasping covetousness 
which is an unfortunate characteristic of the large ma¬ 
jority of his compatriots. While he entertained us with 
the most lavish generosity, he firmly, though courteously, 
refused the half-dozen pieces of silver which I offered Imn. 
•He was, as I afterwards discovered, one of the richest 
men of the community. At daybreak we were off again, 
Murad Bey, his son, and a troop of horsemen accompany¬ 
ing us for a time. 

We recrossed the bridge, and pursued our way south¬ 
ward along the western bank of the canal. As we pro¬ 
gressed, the banks became steeper, until at length the 
water lay far below us. The ground which wo were tra¬ 
versing was so elevated above the water-flow that irri¬ 
gation was impossible. It was arid and barren. Thistle 
and dandelion, with other and similar herbs, grew 
sparsely over its surface, which was staring white. To 
our right was a long embattled line, with many a bastion 
square and round. 

, ^ Baba Khan was in too great a hurry for liis break- 
*■ fast to permit me to examine the old position just then, 
and yfe rode on a little farther to the south, to the dam 
. itself. As we neared it, the ground became still more 
arid than before, rising steeply. The traveller approach- 
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ing Benti would imagine that |je drew near some exten¬ 
sively fortified position. There were bare earth surface^, 
heaped wildly here nnd ihere, groups of men crowning 
their crests. ,Aiv.iy' to the right, half seen among the 
undulations of the accidented ground, were some hun¬ 
dreds of CVS- I was in rather an ill humour as' wo drew 
near this spot, for the superior ofiicers of our numerous 
escort were continually urging me to the front. I was 
not then sufficiently accustomed to Tekkc manners to 
know whether they meant me to keep abreast of the 
^^han, that being the position of honom-. I was rather 
under the impression that they did not wish me io stay 
behind, lest I might disappear, and make my way to the 
Persian frontier. 

When within four hundred yards of the dam, the 
Khan halted, to allow me to come up with him. He 
said, ‘ This is the point upon which all Merv depends.’ 
The words sprang to my lips—I could not repress them, 
for I felt exceedingly annoyed, out of temper, hot, and 
thirsty. ‘ If this 1)o yeur vital point, why have you 
pitched your fortifications twenty-five miles away from 
it ? ’ He said nothing, but his solitary eye glowed 
brighter. 

We rq,de on abreast. A subdued roar of waters, 
growing louder as we advanced, struck my ears. In ten 
minutes we were upon a bare ridge of newly turned 
earth. Around us were a number of sun-shelters, a 
couple of stakes in the earth supimrting a cross pole, 
from which depended a rude mat of plaited rush«. 
sun was fiery hot. In the scant shade crouched dozen^ 
ofiuen, bronzed to the tint of Moors. As the cavalcade 
drew nigh they rose to their feet with a respectful air— 
at least a hundred of them. To the south-east was a 
stretch of ground, covered with waving reeds, across which 

V 
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flowed the broad, level expanse of the upper Murgah. It 
■yas the first time I had an opportunity of seeing the 
main stream which gives fertility to the oasis. As far 
as eye could reach in the same direction',’,tretched a wild 
jungle. Notivithstandmg my colossal sheepskin hat, 
which warded off the sufi’s rays, I was glad ^ to throw 
myself upon the proffered carpet, nn the scanty rim of 
shade which the sun-shelters afforded. Green tea was 
served. The bronScd workers stood by with folded arms, 
waiting for the Khan to tell them to be seated. Then 
they sat down with the stoical repression of curiosity cha- 
racterigtic of North American savages. They refrained 
from asking about me, though news of me had already 
reached their ears. They waited till the Klian should 
condescend to inform them. Presently he said, ‘ This is • 
the Ferenghi who has come to Merv, and I have brought 
him here to show him how we cultivate our grounds.’ 

We reposed for an hour, and then Baba Khan pro¬ 
posed a visit to the dam. A broad stretch of calm waters, 
eighty yards wide, lay in a south-easteriy direction. Along 
its banks were thickets and reeds, and right and left were 
sedgy plains. Just at the point at which the dam was 
placed the river expanse was suddenly constricted. For 
twenty yards on either side the river bank aboye the dam 
was revetted with stout fascines of giant reeds, solidly 
lashed to stakes planted in the bankito prevent the fric¬ 
tion of the current, as it neared the dam, from washing 
away the earth surface. Huge masses of earthwork closed 
the narrow gorge by which the stream found exit to the 
- lower level by a passage scarce ten feet wide. The waters 
rushed thunderingly through this narrow gap to a level 
eighi feet below tlieir upper surface. The passage was 
some fifty yards in length, and, like its approaches, was 
lined with reed fascines. 
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The object of this dam was to enable lateral canals to 
be thrown off, which would water the high lands above the 
level of the main stream, northward of this point. The 
rush of water wa. nemendous, and nothing but the most 
assiduous care could prevent the narrow outlet from being 
widened lo an extent which wolild have brought the water 
level with the lower reaches. One hundred men are in¬ 
cessantly employed in care of the dam and its sluice, and 
their best energies are continually exerted in replacing the 
fascines washed away by the heavy rush of the torrent. 
As I stood on the summit of the earthwork two dozen men, 
waist deep, were lashing now fascines into their places, 
whUe others were ramming earth behind them. 

At last Baba Khan said, ‘ I think dinner awaits us.* 
Our horses were led up, and we trod the yielding, shifting 
slopes of the newly-thrown earth. We neared the dam 
itself, below which thundered the current from the upper 
surface. Baba Khan’s horse went first, but he curvetted 
and pranced as his rider forced him towards the shaking 
pathway that spanaed the current. He reared, and nearly 
threw his rider. He had never crossed the bridge before. 
I rode a powerful grey animal from the Caucasus, used to 
the torrents of his native moimtains, and he stepped upon 
the bridge without a moment’s hesitation. It was little 
if at all over three feet in breadth, and my steed trod 
mincingly as the brambles and earth gave way beneath 
his feet. The sounding torrent roared beneath us, and 
the spray, caught by the passing wind, wetted my face 
and clothes, short as was the time of passage. When I had 
crossed, the other horses followed uneasily. 

We were received by the Kethkoda, or hereditary chief, 
of the village of Benti, a place of about seven hundred 
huts, and the usual number of bowls of gattuk were pro¬ 
duced. Immediately after these came the piece de retis- 
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tanee. It was contained in an enormous wooden dish, 
and consisted of mutton dit, melted Aoym on the previous 
day. The great heat of the weather prevented it from be¬ 
coming actually solid, and it was in a' puijiv, semi-crystal¬ 
line state, and of a greyish-green colour. These Turco¬ 
mans invariably keep theil meat, before consur^ing it, as 
long as the very hot climate will, allow. In fact, they 
prefer it when its odour has become what might be styled 
‘ gamey.’ This dish was idaccd in our midst as we sat, 
cross-legged, in a circle. Each person dipped in it a 
morsel of bread, and proceeded to cat. The first mouth,- 
ful was enough for me. The nauseous taste of the un- 
aalted fat, combined with its abominable odour, made it 
quite impossible for me to repeat the dose. I had 
largely partaken of the fiattuk, and made pretence of 
going through all the little pantomimic arts which obtain 
in the country with a view of showing that I had eaten 
enough, and more than enough; and though I felt that 
I was scandalising my host and companions by not dip¬ 
ping further into the dainty dis^^, I was obliged to run 
the risk of their displeasure. I withdrew from the circle, 
and threw myself upon a felt mat, feigning sleep. In an 
hour I was aroused by Baba Khan, to accompany him 
on a further inspection of the waterworks and, dam. In 
one part a number of Turcomans were bathing, and I 
remarked that in swimming they never adopted the sys¬ 
tem commonly in vogue among Europeans. Instead of 
swimming fully abreast, and striking simultaneously with 
both arms, they kept one shoulder forward, and struck 
.fcaiill over hand. 

Above the dam the two principal canals, the Now 
and ,Alasha, form as nearly as possible a right angle, 
the former flowing north, the latter west ; and from these 
the land obtains its principal irrigation, the branches 
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naturally diminishing in voliyne as they grow more 
remote, till in cjjrtain portions of the year they ar^ 
almost dry. The greatest length of irrigated territory 
is from fifty lifty-five miles, measuring from the 
southward of the dam in a north-westerly direction. Its 
greatest breadth from oast t8 west is from thirty-five 
to forty miles. For a» short distance helow the dam the 
main stream of the Murgab is available for irrigation, 
hut seven miles or thereabouts to its northward the 
channel of the river is too deeply cut to allow of the 
waters being conducted over the surface. Within this 
l)oint, however, it is largely available, and, apart from 
irrigation, the streams are used to turn a very con¬ 
siderable number of rude turbine mills for grinding 
corn. 

Two miles to the north-westward of the great dam 
of Benti, and close to the northern bank of the Murgab, 
stands the old city of the former occupants of the oasis 
—the Saruk Turcomans—Porsa Kala, once the military 
and political capital of ihe oasis, but now deserted and 
replaced by Kouchid Khan Kala. After having ob¬ 
served the watercourses, and gained as much informa¬ 
tion as I could from my guides, I rode away early next 
morning Avith Baba Khan and his following towards this 
place. Seen from a distance of a mile, Porsa Kala 
exhibits a long line of parched yellow walls and towers, 
rising from the summit of a slightly raised bank-like 
rampart similar in construction to that of Kouchid Khan 
Kala, but of not more than one-half its vertical height. 
Thirty years ago the place was thronged with its Sarutt • 
inhabitants: you can still sec the roof-trees black with 
the hearth smoke, and water pitchers stand idly in the 
corners. So strong is the remaining impression of 
former life that one momentarily expects to meet a stray 
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former inhabitant, and ^Imost fancies he hears the soft 
pauflded tread of the camel, when it , is only the stifled 
throb of some choked stream which once gave birth to a 
turbine mill. The Sarukswcre appa?entif,of much more 
gregarious instincts than their successors, the Tekkes. 
While dwelling here amoAg the latter I saw no* approach 
to an 3 H;hing like a permanent place of residence. 

The sun was nearly vertical, and the sky wore that 
purple hue which belongs to mid-day hours in this part 
of the world, as I left my companions asleep in the 
scanty shade of the roofless walls, and sauntered out ip 
take a^ look at the ruins. All around was an expanse 
of yellowish brown. No trace of vegetation could be seen 
on the burned-up expanse. Here and there lay a leaden- 
tinted snake with unfolded length, a veritable image of ' 
lethargy had not its diamond-like eyes denoted its sleep¬ 
less vigilance. I have not a Turcoman’s religious mania 
for killing snakes, but I have a terror of finding one curl¬ 
ing around my ankle; and I fear that incessant vigilance 
in this regard made me lose much 6f the melancholy, 
solemn impressiveness of the once inhabited waste around 
me. 

When my companions had aroused themselves from 
their siesta, wo motmted, and made towards home. 
Our way, as before, lay along the left bank of the Novur 
canal, up to the point at which the •branch which foods 
Kouchid Khan Kala diverges to the westward. Here, 
crossing the rude wooden bridge, we halted for a brief 
space,at the headquarters of Murad Bey. On proceed- 
.. itfg northward by a group of villages occupied by a 
subdivision of Turcomans, known as ‘ Sore-heads,’«an 
amusing incident occurred. A Turcoman dismounted 
from his horse, a white one. Animals of this colour are 
rarely seen in this district, an evil repute attaching to 
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them. The Wseman wanted a draught of water, and 
incautiously loosed his hold 6f the bridle. The steed 
started incontino;i^tly to gallop across the plain. A. 
runaway horse is a serious nuisance in a country like 
this, and cVBtyone feels it to he his duty to aid the 
master of the fugitive beast vi recovering his property. 
The whble of us, sixty in number, strove to head off 
the truant. For a couple of miles we rode in a 
straight line, but the runaway, unencumbered by weight, 
and having a good lead, gave us a long chase. Then 
the irrigation canals shifted both our courses, and we 
doubled and turned, sometimes heading away towards 
the desert, sometimes back upon the cluster of willages. 
At moments a Turcoman rider galloped close on either 
side of the riderless steed, and tried in vain to grasp 
his bridle, and I saw one attempt the daring expedient 
of springing from his own saddle into that of the horse 
which we pursued. He met, however, with a sad over¬ 
throw. Backwards and forwards over the vast plain we 
went, for a space^ of not less than an hour and a half, 
and, though we were joined by extra parties from the 
villages, who tried to turn the contumacious horse, we 
could not succeed in catching him. I was completely 
tired of the matter, and, besides, knowing that we had a 
long joufticy before us, I did not care to blow my horse 
any further, so I drew up on a slightly rising ground 
and watched the hunt. From what I saw of the re¬ 
mainder of it, I am of opinion that Turcoman horse¬ 
men would scarcely do well ‘ across country,’ for though 
they will hang alongside their horses, stand*" in .one 
stirrup, and sling themselves under the belly at fulF 
gallop, they do not care for leaping. I saw many a 
one come to grief at the broad irrigation trenches.* The 
country is so flat that the horses are never taught to 
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jump. At length it was decided to abandon the chase, 
and the proprietor of th6 wayward animal borrowed a 
horse to ride home upon. He issufd orders that the 
fugitive should by no means be* allowed^o escape, and 
that if he could not be captured he should be shot. 
This was quite in keeping with the spirit of Turcoman 
ideas. They would much sooner liberate a captive 
without ransom than tolerate his running away from 
them, and in the same way the instructions to shoot 
the horse, and not allow him to run wild at his own 
discretion, were given. 

Journeying northward we came to numerous villages*^ 
of the Mjaour Turcomans, at one of which we halted to 
give our horses to drink, and to refresh ourselves with a 
draught of yaghourt. While waiting, I mounted a small 
sepulchral earth mound which stood hard by. From 
its summit I caught my first glimpse of the old cities 
of the plain—the ancient capitals of Margiana. A long 
line of walls and turrets, dominated by some towering 
domes, broke the line of the horizon ,some eight miles 
away to the north-east. I coul'd scarcely express my 
anxiety to proceed there and then to this mysterious 
spot, concerning which so much has been written and so 
little known. Half-way between me and the ruins lay 
a large, shallow sheet of water, where unuse'd irriga¬ 
tion trenches expended their suppljes upon an un¬ 
cultivated plain. Black ibises, wild swans, storks, cranes, 
and a hundred other varieties of aquatic birds waded 
in or swam upon the silent marsh. I begged again 
and,-agtfln that my conductors would turn their steps 
'in* that direction, but was told that the day was too f^ 
advanced; that the neighbourhood of the ruins bore 
a very bad repute; that there were ghouls and divs, 
and various other kinds of evil spirits to be met with; 
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not to B^eak of the Ersari robbers from the banks of 
the Oxus, who fyom time to time lay in wait to pan¬ 
der passing caravans. . They promised, however, that if 
matters went.-well I should very shortly pay a special 
visit to the Sd cities, and with this I was obliged for the 
momcnt'to be content, and ribthing was left but to turn 
iny horse’s head homewards. Riding as swiftly as we 
might across the flooded plains, we arrived at Kouchid 
Khan Kala on the evening of May 5, having been absent 
just three days. 
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CHAPTER XIX. 

Makdum Kuli Khan—Promised gifts—A doubtful ruler—Another present 
—Small jealousies—Signs of the times—A Hussian prisoner. 

Two days after my return from the dam of Benti and^ 
Porsa Kfila, I received a visit from a person whom I had 
long been desirous of seeing, viz. Makdum Kuli Khan, the 
redoubtable chief of the Akhal Tekkes, who, in co-opera¬ 
tion with Tokme Serdar, his ju'incipal general, had long 
and successfully held the Russians at bay before the walls 
of Yengi Sheher. He had arrived at Kouchid Khan Kala 
on the previous evening, but had not been allowed to see 
me at once. As I afterwards learned, they feared that he 
might assist me in effecting my escape, and it was with 
the greatest difficulty that the Akhal Tekke chief at length 
obtained permission to call upon me. 

I was quite alone when he entered. I was surprised 
at his youthful appearance. He did not appear to be 
more than twenty-seven years of age, though the total 
absence of beard and the extreme •slightness of his 
moustache might have made him appear younger than 
he really was. Makdum Kuli Khan is over the middle 
height, slightly made, with very regular features, large 
»hazel eyes, and a somewhat ruddy complexion. His 
costume was that of a well-to-do Turcoman—a long, 
striped crimson tunic, girt with voluminous white sash 
knotted in front; a long-sleeved camel-hair robe of light 
brown, thrown across his shoulders, and bound at the 
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ed^e wit\i the broad, pecul^jrly marked ribbon, striped 
diagonally yellowy and red, indicating the Tekke division 
to which he bcJotiged. • Thrust in his sash was the long 
poniard whifli tlic Turcoman always carries, the handle 
of embossed gold, set with turquoises, and enamelled in 
the poipmel. This was the dhly occasion on which I had 
seen a Turcoman, chief or otherwise, bearing gold-mounted 
arms. As a rule it is rare to see even silver used for 
this purpose. 

Makdum Kuli saluted me gravely, and seated himself 
after the fashion of the country—kneeling, and reclining 
upon his heels. We exchanged the usual form§,lities re¬ 
quired by Turcoman politeness, and he then told me of 
the difficulty he had experienced in obtaining permission 
to visit me. Kadjar Khan, he said, was very jealous of 
my being visited by any person except himself. In the 
conversation that followed ho spoke with some bitterness 
of the defence of Geok Tepe and the small number of the 
Mervli who had come to his assistance. He said he had 
been offered the* most favourable terms on condition of 
returning to Ycngi Sheher, but had steadily refused to 
accept them. It was the intention of himself and his 
staunch folloAvers to fight to the last should Merv be 
invaded, and, if beaten, to retire into Afghanistan. If 
not well received there, they purposed asking an asylum 
within the frontiw of British India. 

Our conversation was but brief, for Makdum Kuli 
Khan evidently feared lest Kadjar Khan might suspect 
him of concocting plans with mo. He promised, to see 
me again shortly, and reminded mo that in one of my 
letters to him, Avritten from Derguez, I had promised to 
make him a present of a field-glass, a revolver^ and a 
signet ring. He inquired if I had these articles about 
me at the moment. As the two former were in full view 
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it was not easy for me to dt ay having them. It is true 
that I had promised him the gifts mentioned, but I had 
done so with a view of inducing him to enable me to 
penetrate to Yengi Sheher; and, seeing tint very little 
was to be gained at the moment by giving away what 
were to me almost indispensable articles, I should have 
been glad of any excuse to put off the Khan. On second 
consideration, however, knowing that his brother’s dis¬ 
trict adjoined the ruins of the old cities of Merv, which I 
intensely desired to see, I thought it well to gratify his 
desires. He was delighted with the double telescope, and 
expressed his admiration of the Smith and Wesson re¬ 
volver. Before leaving Meshed I had had made a very 
heavy gold ring, of Oriental pattern, and bearing an oval 
blue stone of the kind known in that part of the world 
as Solomon’s seal, and engi’aved in full with his name 
and title. This I also presented to him, and he took 
leave of me, very well satisfied. 

After Makdum Kuli’s departure, my ev was crowded 
with visitors, anxious to know what the Akhal Tekke 
chief had been saying to me. Something was evidently 
on the tapis; and, apart from the hints which I received, 
the anxious and earnest conversation among the Keth- 
kodas who visited me indicated that it was a matter of 
no ordinary importance. Bather broad hints were let 
drop that Kadjar Khan, the chieftain whom I had hitherto 
regarded as the Ichthyar, or supreme ruler of Merv, was 
not altogether what I had supposed him to be, and that 
some ch^ge was impending. By degi-ees I learned that 
when the Bussian invasion of the Turcoman territory 
was impending, the Shah sent a messenger to Merv, in- 
"viting «the Khans to visit him at Teheran, and to try 
to come to some agreement with him by which Persian 
supremacy at Merv would be acknowledged. Upon this 
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Baba Kh^n and Aman Niaz K^an, fearing that they might 
be detained as hostages, cafled a council, and retired 
temporarUy ; Kadjar wgs elected Ichthyar and sent with 
a following to Tcsheran, where he remained some months, 
and afterwards returned without coming to any arrange¬ 
ment. Thus it was that I foutid him holding the supreme 
rank. 

After sunset he came to my hut to try and win ipe 
over to his side, but I declined, telling him that several 
chiefs had told me of the real position of affairs. This 
sent him into a passion. He told me that if the other 
Khans came into power my life would not bo^worth a 
moment’s jiurchase, and he then went away. Soon after 
his brother, the moullah, came, evidently on the same 
tack. He pointed out that Kadjar Khan was my friend, 
but that I had omitted one indispensable ceremony, that 
of presenting a or present to the chief. I replied 
that I hadonly been waiting for a favourable opportunity, 
and, as I declined to send one by him for fear that it 
should not reach^its d^estination, he took his leave. 

Among other articles intended for presentation I had 
a silver casket, richly engraved and embossed, and set 
with turquoises and rubies, for which I had paid about 
twenty-five pounds sterling. I placed within it some 
ruby an({ turquoise rings, folded it in paper, and, after 
sealing it, despatched it by my servant to the Khan’s 
residence. In the meantime Aman Niaz came in, accom¬ 
panied by his uncle and several followers, evidently with 
a view of preparing me for coming events. JBp had 
scarcely taken his seat when Kadjar Khan again ap- 
jjeared. He was, clearly, highly displeased at the pre¬ 
sence of Aman Niaz Khan, but it was also easily to be 
seen that he did not care to say too much in presence of 
the latter. He simply drew from his pocket the casket 
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■which I had sent to him,\saying, ‘What is Hus?’ I 
replied, ‘Khan, as you see,*it is a jewelled silver casket.’ 

‘ "^at is it for ? ’ he continued. ‘ To lieep as a tribute 
of my respect,’ I replied. ‘What is it worth?’ said 
the Khan. I mentioned its value in Pefliian money. 
‘ Ouallah Billah ! ’ he cried.- ‘ Six hundred kran^S ! why, 
I would not give you two for it! ’ Then, tluowing it 
contemptuously on the carpet close to me, he said, ‘ Take 
back your box, and give me the money! ’ I must admit 
that I was considerably taken aback by the manner in 
which my present was treated. However, I had, at a 
bound, gained an enormous insight into the mental 
temperament of Turcoman chiefs. I replied, ‘ Certainly, 
Khan, if you wish; but I thought you might be offended 
if I merely offered you the money.’ Then, with an affec¬ 
tation of great magnificence, I drew from my pocket the 
twenty-five pounds in gold, and handed it to him. ‘ By 
God! ’ exclaimed he, ‘ that is right; I am satisfied.’ 

Hereupon a new comedy arose. During this scene 
Aman Niaz Khan had been glaring at mo from between 
his bleared eyelids, and when Kadjar, happy in the pos¬ 
session of his wealth, left the ev, the Otamish chief 
elevated both his hands behind his ears, in expression 
of amazement at the manner in which the present had 
been dealt with, and said: ‘Sahib, you can see that 
Kadjar is no Khan. Had such a present been offered to 
me by a Dowlet Adam (a man of the state), I would not 
part with it for four times its value, not even if ten 
horses v^ere offered to me in return.’ Of course this was 
too broad a hint to be passed lightly over. I replied, 
* Aman Niaz Khan, there are Khans, and Khans; I re¬ 
cognise you as a true Khan. Will you accept this casket 
as a slight token of my regard 9 ’ Whereupon he again 
raised both hands behind his ears, bowed low, as he 
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sat in a kneeling posture, aiJ, stretching out his palms 
received the coveted gift. AJ! his followers were loud in 
their exclamatic;is of admiration at my generosity; aihd 
the Klian’s uncle volunteered the statement that all that 
his nephew tlossessed, and all his clansmen, were at my 
service.^’ ‘Not,’ he took care*to remark, ‘because of the 
present, but because. I can at once perceive that you are 
really a Dowlet Adam.’ Those were some of the opening 
incidents of the bloodless revolution which was to take 
place in the near future. 

Almost every moment from this time forward I could 
perceive signs of the apin-oach of something unusual, 
and also that events were rapidly turning in m^ favour. 
After the visits of Kadjar and Aman Niaz Khans, one of 
Baba Khan’s chief cavalry officers called u])on me with a 
soda-water bottle full of arrack as a present from the 
Toktamish chief, and Beg Murad, the fat, humorous- 
looking ruffian to whom I have alluded when describing 
my arrival at Merv, and with whom I had ever since been 
on very indifferent terms, sent me a gift of a shaggy, 
big-tailed sheep. At Ihe same time, the leading persons 
of Kadjar Khan’s party were unremitting in their efforts 
to get from me an assurance that I would acknowledge 
as Ichth^ar no one save their friend. Failing to obtain 
this assurance, they endeavoured to effect small loans of 
money from me,, in order to make sure of something 
before their faction went out of power. 

On this same evening I received a note, written in 
Eussian, from Kidaieff, a young Eussian gunner who 
had been imprisoned in Merv during the preceding seven 
jears, coupled with a verbal message from him, asking 
for some pecuniary assistance, and bespeaking my good 
offices towards obtaining his liberation. The bearer, by 
name, I believe. Ana Geldi, was the individual in whose 
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immediate power KidaieffYas. Having faiied/during so 
long a period to extract rfny ransom from the Bussiau 
adthorities, he was trying to raise all the money he could, 
in one way or another, before Kidaieff should slip through 
his fingers, as, at the moment, seemed far from impos¬ 
sible. However, as a proof of his belief in my lion-Mus- 
covite character, and as an intimation of good-will, he 
remarked that I had only to say the word, and the throat 
of the captive would immediately be cut in my honour. 
I used'all my efforts to point out that I should consider 
it the reverse of an honour to have anybody whatever, 
even though a Russian, killed in the way suggested. On 
this occasion I sent the money asked for by Kidaieff, but 
I very much doubt whether he ever received any of it. 
I also.sent him word that as soon as possible I would 
come to see him, and hear his story from his oWn lips. 

Kadjar Khan came in again somewhat after mid¬ 
night, accompanied by Dowlet Nazar Beg. They sat up 
the livelong night with me, talking about the state of 
politics in the oasis, and the necessity of preventing 
what they called the pro-Russian party from coming into 
power. Shortly after their entry, I was puzzled by the 
sound of digging, in the immediate neighbourhood of 
my house. It was continued with the utmost persis¬ 
tency. I began to be alarmed, lest some trick was about 
to be played upon me, or that they were even digging 
my grave, but I received from Kadjar Khan the assu¬ 
rance that preparations were being made to do me 
honour, and that a ditch and breastwork were being 
drawn around my ev, in order to keep intruders and 
•' noisy people at a distance. When morning dawned, ,I 
could perceive that my dwelling was nearly encircled by 
a small trench, at a distance of a few feet from its walls. 
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CHAPTER XX. 

A fresh council - Political questions—I become a Khan -An expedition— 
A visit to Baba Khan—Mervvegetables—-Peculiarities of teeth—The 
ride to tho ruins- Au ancient city -Traces of the past—Crumbling 
palaces—Old tombs -Giaour Kala -Rampart and citadel—A Cara¬ 
vanserai—Brazen vessels—Manners of prayer—^Religious customs— 
Traditions of Alexander—^Treasure-seekers—Tomb of Sultan*Sanjar— 
Melon-growing-Strange offerings—The voiceless wilderness. 

. On the day following, between one and two o’clock in the 
afternoon, as I lay drowsily upon my carpet, awaiting 
the turn of events, I was summoned to attend a meet¬ 
ing of the notables of Merv. I was conducted by the 
messenger to an cr of more than ordinary dimensions, 
situated about twy hundred yards to the north of my 
own. I found there assembled some twenty-five per¬ 
sons, including the Khans of the Toktamish and Otamish 
divisions. The interior was decorated with rich carpets, 
hung round the walls, and the floor was covered with 
equally cos*tly material. I was given to understand that 
a general council had been hold earlier in the day, but 
that no definite result had been arrived at, save that the 
council of Khans and Kethkodas had received power to 
organise a new and vigorous executive, calculated J:o deal 
with the pressing circumstances of the moment. The 
lexers had come to the conclusion that the time had. 
arrived for the resumption of power by the hereditary 
Khans, and the removal from office of old Kadjar, who 
had acted during the previous twelve months as their 
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figure-head and inouthpie«h. I was very tired jind sleepy, 
after my night-long interview with Kadjar Khan and 
iJis companion, and felt in anything hut the humour to 
undergo the cross-examination which evidently formed 
part of their programme. But as I surmised that my 
liberty of action for a coifsidcrable time to come might 
depend upon the manner in which I bore myself before 
this council, I tried to answer their queries as best I 
might. I was asked point blank, ‘Arc the Eussians 
coming to Merv, or are they not ? ’ Thanks to the news 
now forwarded to me weekly from Teheran, I was aware 
that the Eussians had promised not to advance further 
eastward than Askabad, and I was able to answer that 
they were not. Then I was asked of the position of the 
English troops, and whether they were coming to Merv;, 
what advice I would give the Mervli, and whether the 
Queen would be willing to accept them as servants; 
and, lastly, whether England would give them a subsidy 
to pay for two thousand horsemen. I told them I could 
only give my opinion, for I had no authority to speak; 
but they seemed satisfied with my words and the course 
I pointed out, and, finally, being utterly wearied, I was 
allowed to retire. 

When I left the place of assembly, half a dozen Turco¬ 
mans accompanied me; but instead of leading me in the 
direction of my former residence, they conducted me to 
an open space lying between the northern and southern 
lines of evs, and which had hitherto been entirely un¬ 
occupied. To my great surprise, I found that in its 
midst was being constructed a kind of redoubt, seventy 
or eighty yards square, on which nearly a hundred ipen 
were busily engaged. In the centre of this space was an 
tv in course of erection. The wooden, cage-like frame¬ 
work was already reared, and half a dozen women were 
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occupied ,m adjusting the fe t walls and roof. To this 
1 was led by my escort. I hftd become too accustomed 
to the vicifsitudes of fortune, and the unforeseen wbjihs 
of the Turcomans, to be surprised at anything, so with¬ 
out questiorf I paced along the narrow causeway which 
served as one of the entries t® the redoubt, and entered 
the half-comiiletcd dwelling. My saddles, arms, bedding, 
and other effects were piled within it, and the two Turco¬ 
man servants whom I had hired since the departure of 
Oholam Ema were busily engaged in adjusting the carpet. 
Turning to my conductors, 1 said, ‘Wliy have you 
changed my eii from the place in which it stood to this ? 
And what is the meaning of this breastwork wGich you 
have thrown up around it ? ’ ‘ This,’ they answered, 

* is your residence as a Khan; for the mcdjlin has de¬ 
cided that you arc to be accepted here as tlie represen¬ 
tative of the English Padishah.’ This was almost too 
much for my gravity, but, retaining my self-possession, 
I simply bowed, as if all this were only a matter of 
course, and, sitti^ng upon the carpet prepared for me, 
made note of the circumstances. 

The revolution was now practically effected, though 
not consummated in a public form. Kadjar Khan had 
ceased to administer public affairs, and for the moment 
the eastern and western divisions of the Turcomans 
arranged their sta^e concerns apart, under the guidance 
of their own immediate chiefs. Baba and Aman Niaz 
Khans. As both these gentlemen had been very civil to 
me since the meeting of the privy council, I ^thought 
there was a good opportunity of disregarding oldKadjar’s 
ijpcommendation to keep myself aloof from them, and 
accordingly, the same evening, I asked Aman Nias;, Khan 
whether it would not be possible for me to visit the ruins 
of the old cities of the plain. He was very fond of expe- 
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ditions of the kind, and \\^llingly assented to ^ny desire, 
telling me that on the follftwing day lie would }iccom])any 
nle^ with the necessary escort., Thiji he undertook to 
do without any permission from Balia Khan, for now 
that no Ichthyar or chief commander x^lis in power, 
Aman Niaz considered hknsclf quite on a fboting of 
equality with his brother Khan of, the eastern'division, 
though the latter was by courtesy styled the senior of 
the two. 

A little after dawn, according to appointment, Aman 
Niaz Khan, who had stayed specially in my neighbour¬ 
hood during the preceding night, his own residence being 
a consrderable distance away, came in to drink green 
tea with me before starting. He brought with him his 
maternal uncle, Nazarli Beg, a kind of scribe called 
Moullah Baba, and half-a-dozcn of his own immediate 
clansmen, the Sitchmaz, that subdivision of the Otamish' 
to which his family belonged. He wore the silk cloak, 
irregularly splashed with brilliant tints, which he habitu¬ 
ally affected, and which he carried when I iirst saw him 
in my pavilion tent. As usual, he looked extremely 
sallow and worn, and the edges of his eyelids were blood¬ 
shot. He looked quite a wreck of a man, though, as I 
had subsequent reason to know, he could hold out as well 
as the best of his men in traversing long distances. He 
told me that he felt far from well; tliat he had smoked 
too much opium on the preceding evening, and that he 
had also drunk more arrack than was good for his health. 

The, sun was getting pretty well above the horizon as 
we mounted, each one fully armed, as if he were going 
on the war path instead of on a peaceful promenailjg!. 
The ^han, besides two formidable horse-pistols in his 
holster, carried at his belt a Colt’s revolver of an anti¬ 
quated pattern. At his back was hung a remarkably 
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handsome lo ide-barrelled fowling-piece of English make, 
and at his side appeared the inevitable sabre. With the 
exception of the revolver and jiistols, all his men were 
similarly armed. 

We dheefed our steps towards the great entrance of 
the now pearly completed forttess, with the intention of 
crossing it, and maku'.g our exit by the opposite gateway. 
In doing so we had to pass through a group of iMjaks, 
in which, surrounded by the greater number of the cap- 
tm’ed Persian guns, was Baba Khan’s’residence. Early 
^8 the hour was, the latter chief was seated on a carpet 
before his door, attended by his immediate hei:|phmen. 
As we drew near I could hear from some of the villagers 
muttered expressions of discontent, and queries as to 
whether I had obtained Baba Khan’s permission to 
proceed to Makdum Kuli’s village. I heard Aman Niaz 
say, sotto rora, that we had not got Baba's permission, 
and did not want it, that his own was quite sufficient. 
Still, I thought it would be only courteous, under the 
circumstances, to make Jumwn my intentions to the senior 
Khan, so, dismounting, I drew near the group. Baba and 
his entire company rose to their feet as I approached, 
and received me very politely. I stated the object of our 
expedition, and the senior Klian at once gave consent, 
saying that he was sorry that circumstances prevented 
him from accompanying me. He despatched a few horse¬ 
men with us as far as the next village, this being an 
■ evidence of politeness usual on such occasions. 

A Turcoman, when not on the war path, but. merely 
traveUing, as we then were, takes every possible oppor¬ 
tunity of stopping, now to light his pipe, and now to 
enter some cv in which to partake of the food that is in¬ 
variably offered. At Baba Kalassi we drew up, especially 
as the people of the place, seeing the Khan and his 
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horsemen, and his distin^ifished Ferenghi giiOTt, coming 
up, insisted upon om* dismounting and partaking of 
breakfast with them. This my companions were in no 
wise loth to do, so leaving our horses to the care of 
the attendants we entered the elder’s house. The elder 
invariably entertains strangers, and in compensation re¬ 
ceives a small subscription from each villager, cither in 
money or kind. 

A very substantial pildff of boiled corn, well greased 
with sheep’s-tail fat, and mingled with slices of kashir, 
or sweet yellow wild carrot, which abounds in Jtferv, and, 
indeed,«all over the plain extending westward to the 
Caspian, was served. Boiled in the manner I have de¬ 
scribed, in combination with fat and corn, the kashir is 
exceedingly agreeable to the taste, and much sweeter even 
than the red carrot. In size it is rarely over a foot in 
length, and three-cpiarters of an inch m diameter at its 
thickest portion. I have no doubt that under cultivation 
it would attain much more respectable proportions, but 
vegetables, such as the carrot, turnip, Ac., arc never 
cultivated among the Turcomans. 

Another singular vegetable was laid before us, viz., 
the bulbous root of the wild tulip, or Lala Gul. This 
plant often attains a height of from two and, a half to 
three feet, the flower assuming the dimensions of a large 
tumbler. It is of a brilliant crimson colour. The bulb 
varies in size from that of a small onion to three inches 
in diameter. It is eaten raw, and tastes like a very 
tender sweet chestnut, but with rather more of the flavour 
of the hazel nut. It appears to be wholesome, for though 
I have eaten large quantities I have never suffered a^ 
inconvenience therefrom. 

I had often been puzzled, when riding across the 
plains, to see holes of a foot in depth, evidently newly 
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scraped up, and I now learned ihe cause of these. The 
jackals and foxes are very fond* of the tulip root, and dig 
it up with tl' ir paws. ^The wild boars also consume <it 
largely. 

After thef corn pilaff, a wooden dish, filled with bread 
and mutcon broth, and on /he sui’face of which were 
some half-picked bones, was served. These bones, ribs 
of a young lamb, the Turcomans scarcely deign to pick. 
They crunch them up bodily, together with whatever meat 
may be attached to them, for as a rule their teeth are 
wonderfully fine, and seem to continue undetcriorated by 
age. From the very first my attention had been attracted 
by the beauty of the teeth of the Tekkes, and I had also 
noticed a peculiarity which I at first set down as a 
natural abnormality. Almost without exception the two 
upper middle incisors of a full-gi-own Tekke exhibit, each 
in its midst, a deep angular notch, reaching to a depth of 
fully a quarter the length of the exposed portion of the 
tooth, and rendering it bicuspid. I had taken note of 
this fact, and, with a view to ascertain whether it was a 
general peculiarity of*the race, I lost no opportunity of 
observing, and subsequently discovered its origin. The 
melon and water melon form a large portion of the diet 
of the Mervli. Their numerous seeds are laid by and 
dried in the sun, partly for sowing purposes, and partly 
to bo eaten in leisure moments. In most of the towns 
on the border one secs, in the grocers’ booths, large sacks 
of these dried melon-seeds. One side of the flat seed case 
is more or less rounded, but the other side presents a 
sharp, hard edge. In eating the seed the rounded edge is 
placed upon one of the lower incisors, and the sharp edge i 
pressed with one or other of the upper ones. It requires 
considerable pressure to cause the two carpels of the seed- 
cover to separate so that the interior may be extracted. 
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As the Turcomans, even when on horseback, are con¬ 
tinually eating these melon-seeds, in the end their sharp 
edges produce the serration of the teeiji of which I have 
spoken, and that, too, only in the upper incisors, owing 
to the rounded margin of the seed being placed lower¬ 
most. That it has nothing whatever to do 'with the 
natural formation of the teeth is evident from*^the fact 
that in young children there is no sign of this peculiar 
marking. Besides, the Tekkes were at some trouble to 
explain to me its cause. 

Breakfast over, we resumed our march, passing close 
to the base of an ancient mound, Marma Khan Tepe,* 
where, to judge from the great amount of brick and tile 
scattered around, buildings of considerable size must 
have formerly stood. The Turcomans told me that a 
town of largo dimensions once existed there. Not far from 
it is the village of Yussub, where a second bazaar is held. 
Thence we pushed on, almost in a due easterly direction, 
save when the unpleasant inundations with which we met 
at every few hundred yards forced us to make a detour. 
For though it was early in May, flic heat was excessive, 
and irrigation was absolutely necessary to prevent the 
young corn from being utterly dried up. 

Our ride was consequently slow and hindered by 
a marsh, full of gigantic cane-like reeds, as well as by 
the water. The canal here had cu^ very deeply into 
the soil, the steep banks being fifteen to twenty feet in 
height. Passing over three different rude bridges, com¬ 
posed of tree-trunks and osiers, we continued our march 
towards *the head-quarters of the Vekil, young Yussuf 
Khan’s village, where, for the moment, Makdum Kuli 
Khan, the great Akhal Tekke chief, dwelt, surrounded 
by the* three or four thousand adherents who remained 
faithful to him after the overthrow of Yengi Sheher, 
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Owing to, the delays we had had upon the road, and 
the slow pace at which we proceeded, it was near sunset 
when we app/oaclted Yussuf Khan’s premises. We were 
very kindly received by the two Khans. 

The nexf morning, after a copious breakfast of bread, 
mutton broth, and boiled miJtton, preceded by green tea, 
we set-out for the runis of the ancient cities, the centre 
of which lay almost due east. Half-an-hour’s ride, 
through very flooded grounds, brought us to the eastern 
limit of cultivation. Then the ground rose slightly, put¬ 
ting its surface above the reach of the present irrigation 
system. Here we came in view of an immense^ wilder¬ 
ness of ruined buildings, forming a semicircle in front 
of us to the north and south. Between us and the 
domes stretched, in an apparently unbroken line for four 
or five miles, a belt of ruined wall and shattered houses, 
apparently the remains of former suburban villas and 
gardens. This belt, running due north and south, was 
over half a mile in width. Even still nourished by the 
scanty rains aiicj stilj scantier moisture of the earth 
itself, the withered gardens displayed remnants of former 
greenness, choked with masses of ruin. Snakes swarmed 
on every side, with black eagles, sparrow-hawks, and vul¬ 
tures. Clearing this belt of dilapidated wall and building, 
at a distance of a qiuurter of a mile before us stood the 
western front of l^airam Ali, the youngest of the three 
oities, each of which in its turn has borne the name 
of Merv. This front was a line of embattled wall, two 
hundred yards in length, flanked by cii-cular tovjers, and 
having a large guarded gateway in its centre. The wall, 
fifteen feet in height, is further strengthened by an ex¬ 
terior ditch, spanned at the gateway by a brick* arch¬ 
way, now piled and cumbered with broken material. 
These walls were paitly of baked and partly of unbaked 
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brick, and in a very fair sti^tc of preservation. ^ Passing 
beneath the low, vaulted ^gateway, wo stood within a 
square place, a complete wUderness of ruins. What had 
once been a street, crossing the square, was flanked by 
the remains of brick houses. On its southdln side, and 
near its eastern extremity, -.vere the vaulted remains of 
extensive baths. This first, or western square, was ap¬ 
parently a later addition, and intended for the accom¬ 
modation of the caravans which frequented the place. 
The real towir of Bah-am Ali itself adjoins it. It is a 
quadrangular enclosure, two hundred yards from east tu 
west, and about two hundred and fifty from north to 
south. Its western wall is common to both squares. 
Its walls are, however, higher than those of the other, 
owing to their being built upon a low embankment of 
six or eight feet in height. Entering this by a gateway 
similar to the first, but of larger and more massive pro¬ 
portions, we again stand in the midst of complete ruin. 
Near the centre are the tolerably Avell-preserved remains 
of a mosque, its cupola forming a salicij^it feature of the 
group of remains. Its courtyard has well-built cloisters of 
brick, and adjoining the mosque itself is a large building, 
probably the residence of the moullahs. In the north¬ 
eastern angle is the brick ‘ arg,’ or citadel, some eighfy 
yards square. Its sides are parallel to that of the town 
itself, and two of them, the northern and eastern, are 
identical with those of the city. Entering by the gate¬ 
way in the southern wall, we came into a kind of court¬ 
yard, li^ed all round by what were once elaborately 
ornamented buildings, three storeys high, the palace of 
* the former sovereigns. One could stiU trace the arqj,- 
besqugs and other decorations, stamped upon the stucco- 
plastered walls, and the chimney-places are still black 
with the smoke of the last fires. Near the entrance of 
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the palace;! noticed thebrokcqi remains of a subterranean 
aqueduct. It was brick archefl, eighteen inches in height 
by twelve ir breadth,, and carefully plastered on .the 
inside with some kind of hard brown cement. Here and 
there were numerous wells, now completely choked up, 
and the, resort of immense mumbers of snakes and of 
small birds, cspeciaUy hoopoes, who take refuge in them 
against the broiling heat. This latter bird is never 
molested by the Turcomans, who hold it in great esteem. 
A moullah who accompanied us informed me that it was 
.one of the principal servants of Solomon, whose life it 
had on one occasion saved by conveying to him intelli¬ 
gence of some deadly peril which awaited him. Bound 
the mouths of these wells were broken parapets, piled 
w'ith masses of rubbish overgrown with a creeping species 
of berherh, a very disagreeable thorn when any piece of 
ground covered with it has to be traversed. It bears a 
large fruit, in size and shape closely resembling a green 
fig, the five carpels of which dehisce, separating and 
bending backwai;ds, sp that with their crimson interiors 
they might easily pass for the blossom of the jdant itself. 

This Bairam Ali was the last of the towns of Merv, if 
I except Porsa Kala, the Saruk settlement which I have 
already (fescribed. It is named after Bairam Ali Klian, 
its last defender, who was killed here in 1784, when the 
town was attacked by Begge Jan, alias Emir Masum, 
sovereign of Bokhara. In the midst of all tliis waste 
of crumbling palaces and baths and ramparts, except¬ 
ing the snakes, a few birds, and an occasion^,! jackal, 
no living creature is to be met with, save, mdeed, an 
occasional Ersari robber or treasure-seeker; for here, 
as in almost every other part of the East, the popular 
imagination enriches these ruined vaults and foundations 
with secret treasures stowed away beneath them. 
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We left Bairam All by its eastern gate, for t)ie double 
enclosure has two entrance'^ Immediately in front, and 
a thousand yards away to the castA\ard, rose a long 
line of earth bank, indicating the site of Giaour Kala, as 
one of the ruined cities is now called. We did not pro¬ 
ceed there immediately, but directed .our courgo in a 
north-easterly direction, to a groui' of buildings some 
two hundred and fifty yards off, occupying the brow of 
an undulation of the ground. There was what resembled 
a large triumphal arch, forty feet high and about the 
same in breadth, built of hard flat-baked bricks of a 
yellowish-brown colour, and ornamented with oblong 
tiles enamelled of a bright blue, the alternate ones being 
a shade darker than those next them. Nowhere else 
among the ruins of Merv is the slightest trace of similar 
enamelled bricks to be found. In contact with, and to 
the south of the arch are two covered buildings, the 
sides of which are quite open. A low, open-worked brick 
' balustrade runs breast-high around them. These build¬ 
ings and balustrades are sparsely prnamented with blue 
tiles, like the triumphal arch. Both buildings are exactly 
alike, and inside each stands an oblong tomb of bluish- 
grey marble, beautifully and elaborately sculptured with 
inscriptions and arabesques, and divided intc^ panels. 
Each tomb is about seven feet in length, two in breadth 
at the top, and four in height. The sides and ends have 
a slight incline. Apart from the ai-abesques and in¬ 
scriptions, which are cut in very slight relief, the outline 
of the tpmbs is perfectly plain. Adjoining the more 
easterly of the buildings were the remains of what had 
probably been large baths, if one might judge from th^ 
extensiye underground vaults with brick groining, closely 
resembling those within the enceinte of Bairam Ali. The 
Turcomans who aecommnipd mp pnniri +p11 ma 
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cerning the history of these tombs, or of the persons 
interred heneatli them. Th’(?y only spoke of them as 
very holy ‘ sheij.?,’ for here this word, which in Ar§,ljia 
and Syria simply means a military or political chief, in¬ 
dicates an individual celebrated for sanctity. The tombs 
were knoNvn as those of the houridal, literally ‘ the 
behcadetl gcntlcmcnj’ and my informants told me that 
they had been murdered in the cause of religion; when, 
or why, they could not give me the slightest idea, though 
they prayed as devoutly before their resting-place as if 
they knew everything about then- history. The entire 
*area between these old tombs and the triumphal arch 
was completely covered with debris of bricks and’tiles. 

From this point we turned in an easterly direction, 
descending a in-etty steep incline, towards a very deep 
irrigation canal which was in course of construction 
some hundreds of yards further on, in continuation of 
one which brought the water almost level with the north¬ 
western angle of Bairam Ali. When I saw it, the water* 
had not yet been made to flow to this point. A shallow 
valley intervenes between the eastern face of this latter 
town and the western one of Giaour Kala. Crossing 
the valley, we proceeded towards the south-eastern angle 
of Giaour Kala. The great earth ramparts by which it 
is surrounded closely resemble, in size and construction, 
those of Kouchid Jihan Kala, which would almost seem 
to have been copied from them. At a distance the ram¬ 
parts of the old town exactly resemble a great railway 
embankment. The ground upon which it is .situated 
rises considerably towards its northern side, while the 
level of the top of the walls on each side is exactly the 
same. Consequently, the southern line is much higher 
than that along the north. At the south-eastern angle 
the ramparts are at least sixty feet high. Urging our 
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horses at full speed, we galloped with difficulty obliquely 
along the great slope, aud succeeded in gaining the 
sitmmit. At this point the turhe of pome holy person 
of the wilderness had been erected, and a polo, bearing a 
piece of tattered linen floating bannerwise at its ex¬ 
tremity, had been plantcxl beside; it. The wails, which 
at a guess I should say were eigljt hundred aud fifty 
yards from east to west, and six hundri'd and fifty yards 
from north to south, enclosed a regular quadrangular 
space. Immediately below us, and occupying the whole 
of the south-western portion of the enclosure, was what 
apparently had b(;en a small lake in which water was 
stored fJir the use of the inhabitants. Through a gap 
near the north-western angle of the ramparts formerly 
entered an irrigation stream, the bed of wliich is still dis¬ 
tinctly traceable, and Avhich, I am informed, flowed from 
the ancient damatlient-i-Sultan, on the Murgab, a day’s 
journey beyond the present Saruk dam of Kazakli. 

‘ Almost in the centre of Giaour Kala stands a large 
mound, on the summit of which are the traces of walls 
and towers. This was probably an old palace, or a de¬ 
fensive work of some kind. The ani, or citadel proper, 
was here, as in every other ancient town in this part of 
the world which I have examined, in its north-eastern 
angle, and consisted of a square enclosure, of which 
the northern aud eastern sides wore, identical with the 
main rampart itself. The terre plcine, or inner area, 
of this redoubt-like work, is considerably above that on 
whicli the central mound stands. I made the entire cir¬ 
cuit of the ramparts, proceeding first along its southern, 
then its eastern, and lastly its northern side. Towards 
the n\iddle of the northern side still exist some traces 
of rampart, of upper parapet, and of embattled wall; 
but I should say that these were of a far later date 
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than the great crahankmont on which they were built. 
The whole of the area witliki the ramparts is littered 
with tlie lUht is q/ broken tiles and enrthenwarc vessids, 
many of the fragments exhibiting the most beautiful 
tints, and, in some cases, prismatic colours. I did not 
come up'on an entire ntensil^)f any kind. 

Standing on flic ^ramparts of this old city, the view 
ranges far away to tlie eastward, over slightly undulating 
ground largely covered witli tamarisk growtlis, while 
here and there are traces of ruined walls and buildings, 
scattered sparsely in tlu' present wilderness. This (iiaour 
*Kala is the oldest of the three remains, and was doubtless 
the first walled city erected iiiion the spot.* It was 
destroyed by tlu' Arabs towards the end of the seventh 
century, when the lieutenants of Omar, having overrun 
Persia, pushed away northward towards the 0.\us. 

Descending from the northern I'amparts, we wended 
our way in a north-westerly direction towards some largo 
ruins, distant a few hundreds of yards. Some of them 
had been ancient palaces, to judge by the elaborateness 
of ornamentation of tlieir interiors. Others had evidently 
been religious structures, and some may have been store¬ 
houses. Continuing still fnrllfer in the same direction, 
and leaving the old town of Sultan Sanjar to our left, 
we readied the only building which in all the vast extent 
of crumbling rcinfiins is now used for any human pur¬ 
pose. It is the last caravanserai at which caravans from 
Meshed, proceeding through Merv to Bokhara, halt before 
entering upon the waterless expanse beyond. IHs known 
as the caravanserai of Khodja (or moullah) Yussuf Hama- 
dani. It consists of two enclosures, one about a hundred ^ 
%rda square, and another, somi; thirty yards,to the 
northward, of half that size. The latter is simply a 
wall-girt space, within which camels and other beasts 
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of burden are assembled at night, and in the corner of 
which is a deep well, furnished with a bucket and lift. 
The entrance to the caravanserai is in „the northern side 

c 

of the main enclosure. Right and loft of the doorway 
are extensive vaulted apartments of brick, occupying the 
entire length of that side of the enclosure. More than 
half of the western side is taken up by a small mosque, 
the entire eastern front of which is open to the air. It 
is termed the mosque of Mehemot Hussein Herati, a 
nobleman of that locality who came hither on a pilgrim¬ 
age and caused this mosque to be built in honour of 
Yussuf Hamadani,. whoso tomb occupies the centre of 
the main enclosure. In the vaulted chamber to the 
left, or cast, of the doorway, arc two enormous brazen 
pots, nearly five foot in diameter, set in a bed of 
brick arranged so as to allow of fires being lighted under¬ 
neath them. In these huge utensils is prepared, simul¬ 
taneously, the food of the members of the caravans. 
There are two attendants in the place—.se/i’s, as my 
companions styled them—two exceedingly dirty-looking, 
cadaverous individuals, wearing large wiiite turbans, and 
who are supposed to keep on hand various small stores 
to be disposed of to travellers. Those, men informed me 
that the pots were presented by Emin Khan of Urgenz 
(Khiva) when he came to this place upon a pilgrimage 
very many years ago—how many they did not know; 
it might be a century, or three centuries. The gromed 
roof overhead was sadly blackened by the smoke of the 
fire, but here and there I could make out that the siu'- 
face of the bricks had been silvered, or, I might rather 
' say, leaded over, by being rubbed ivith a piece of metal. 
The attendants told me that this silvering had been 
done by order of Abdullah Khan, of Bokhara, who came 
upon a pilgrimage to the tomb of the saint. This may 
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or may not be true; but while I could distinctly sec the 
metallic coverin" on the surfaci; of some of the bricks, it 
appeared (piitc ( irVmcd to separate ones, those along^ifc 
being entirely witlifmt any trace of metallic tint. Had 
I not bei'u told of the origin of the inetalliised appear¬ 
ance, I slioiild have decidedly said that it was some 
lacquereef surface', developed in the proce'ss of baking 
the brick itself, and that, too, nnintentioiially. How¬ 
ever, I give the story told me by the guardians of the 
caravanserai. 

These vaultc'd chaml)ers formed a very wc'leomc refuge 
from the glare of tin' suii, resembling so many ices-houses 
when we ent('rod tlu'in aftei’ a (piick gallop over the 
blazing marly plain separating us from the ramparts 
of Giaour Kala. A tomb, which stood in the very 
centre of the; enclosure;, was evidently the original build¬ 
ing round which the others had been erected at a later 
period. It consisted of a nidely-laiilt, flat-roofed house, 
two storeys high, some thii ty feet wide by fifteen in 
depth. It was entered by a strongly barred door. Behind 
it, and adjoining if to the southward, was a lailustradod, 
roofed enclosure; similar to those; at the tombs of the 
‘ beheaded ge ntle'iiie'n,’ anel within which Htoe)el a some¬ 
what similar tomb. 

Before proceeeling tee eat or rest, my companions 
performed their e)i is/)ns iiround the tejinl) e)f the blesseel 
Yussuf Haraadani. They drew up in a line on its 
western side, with their faces towards the tomb. They 
prayed for a few minute's in muttered tones, and tlie-n 
all advanced to the balustrade. Each person, laying 
bo|h his palms upon it, applied them to his face, drawing 
them downwards te)wards his chin. Then they began to 
circle slowly around the tomb, proceeding towards their 
right hands. At each two steps they placed their hands 
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upon the balustrade, repeating the operation of stroking 
down their faces and beards. The balustrade wks covered 
wltt dust and sand, and as, owinj; to the heat of the day, 
my companions were perspiring pretty freely, it may be 
imagined what appearance they presented, ufter twenty 
or thirty applications of the((;lust-covercd hands *liad been 
made to their countenances. Arrived at the eastern side 
of the tomb, they again formed line, this time kneeling, 
still facing the tomb, and praying in the same manner 
as before. They then repeated the march round, with 
the same peculiar ceremony. Then wo went to visit the 
mosque, which was little more than a large deep recess, 
furnished with a mirhuh, or devotional station. Above 
the principal recess, or chamber, was a vaulted room, 
surmounted by a small cupola. My conductors prayed 
for awhile within this building, and I was surprised that 
they made no objection to my presence within the sacred 
precincts, even during the religious ceremonies. I re¬ 
marked, too, another peculiarity. They did not uncover 
their feet, as is invariably the custom in Constantinople, 
or in any Persian mosque that I have seen. On subse¬ 
quent inquiry I learned that when, as was the case with 
all the party, long brown leather riding boots reaching 
to the knees were worn, it was not usual to remove 
them, either when entering a mosque or paying a visit 
to the house of a friend. These Iqng boots are never 
worn except by a horseman, and the fact of his having 
been mounted presupposes that he has not soiled his 
feet in yvalking across the muddy ground. 

Having got through a due allowance of prayers, we 
next proceeded to prepare green tea at the fire which 
the two sofis lighted for us. After the usual me^ of 
griddled bread and weak tea, we indulged in the siesta 
for which the extreme heat and our long ride had fully 
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prepared us. For my part, I could get but little repose, 
for the sfngak, as the Turcomans call the common house¬ 
fly, BwarmiuK about th^) spot consequent upon the pffal 
left by the passage of caravans, made existence almost 
intolerable. ’ While we were endeavouring to rest, one 
of our companions took his*station as sentinel upon the 
tomb ol^ the little mosque, and kept a sharp look-oiit for 
the possible approach of Plrsari robljors, wlio make the 
ruins of Merv a trysting-place when they organize an 
■aleman, or raid, upon any of the Vekil villages. 

After a brief rest, and having recompensed the aofi* 
*for their trouble with a few pieces of silver, wc wended 
our way towards the remains of some earthworts lying 
about three hundred yards to the westward. Here was 
a rectangular speace, its sides, like all the other enclosed 
areas of the place, looking towards the cardinal points, 
and each side being about live hundred yards in length. 
It had evidently been an encampment of some sort, but 
the traces of the fortilications were now very indistinct. 
The Turcomans call it Iskender Kala, and say tliat Alex¬ 
ander the Great^s army was camped there when on its 
way to India. This is the local tradition, but in these 
countries Alexander, or, as he is styled, Iskender, comes 
into every story connected with ruins of remote antiquity. 
A moullafi, a brother of Makdum Kuli Khan, who was 
■explaining to me the local traditional history of the 
place, informed me that Alexander had foretold the de¬ 
struction of Merv, and that lie was a great pihaniber 
(prophet). I ventured to express a doubt as to,whether 
the Macedonian soldier had ever been endued with the 

S ifts attributed to him by my informant, whereupon he 
ew into a violent rage, saying that it was easy Jo see 
that I was a giaour, and unacquainted with the truth of 
things in general. 
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After having examined the old entrenchments, we 
turned southwards, and apiiroached the northern side of 
thb ancient city of Sultan Sanjaij Tliis is a great quad¬ 
rangular enclosure, measuring about six hundred yards 
on each side, and surrounded l)y a well-preserved wall 
with numerous flanking to^^;^irs, a faussc hmi/e, or lower 
secondary exterior rampart, as at kjeshed, being added. 
This town is said to have been destroyed by the son of 
Zenghis Khan, Tului, about the year 1221. It must, 
however, have been oeexqued at a latei- period—at least, 
the fortified walls—for in the flanking towers at the 
corners and gates arc artillery embrasures. It is pro-' 
vided with four gates, each well dcfendxid by massive 
towers of baked brick, a material wliicli also enters 
largely into the circuit of the walls, especially their lower 
portions. With the cxcejrtioii of the mausoleum of the 
Sultan himself, standing exactly in the centre, at the 
point where the two great causeways running respec¬ 
tively north and south and east and west cross each 
other, of all the bxiildings that once stood within the 
walls there is not now one brick remaining upon another. 
One is puzzled to imagine how such thorough and com¬ 
plete ruin could have been worked, and still more mys¬ 
tified by the occurrence, in close vicinity to each other, 
of pits of from four to five feet deep, dug all'over the 
surface. I was told that these pits woixmade by treasure- 
seekers, a caravsui scarcely ever passing by the place 
without many of its members trying their fortune by 
digging these holes, in hopes that they might perchance 
stumble upon a pot of gold or jewels. That quantities 
‘ of ancient money and vessels of precious metal had been 
found,here from time to time, Yussuf Khan assured 
me. The entire destruction of the foundation, and the 
upsetting and scattering of the material, is probably due 
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to this continued digging. Iiforcover, the materials of 
the houses have evidently beeif transported from the spot, 
and made use of a. tlie sonstruction of the later city «lose 
hy—Bairam Ali. The Easterns appear to have a super¬ 
stitious dislike to rebuilding upon the site of a former 
town. J[n the oj^ler eitv, (iiaour Kala, there are only 
fragments of brick and poUery scattered over the surface, 
the great mass of the building material having, I believe, 
been made use of to construct the city which succeeded 
it, Sultan Sanjar. In like manner, when the last-named 
city was destroyed, the, material was \itilized for the 
erection of the most modern city. In Bairam, Ali the 
buildings still extant can be seen, as wc'll as the materials 
of the others, scattered about in great (piantities, for, no 
other town having been built in the locality at a later 
period, the tlflns of the former one was not removed. 

The tomb of Sultan Sanjar is a i)laci! of pilgrimage, 
and no Turcoman e\'er passes this si)ot without paying 
homage to the sanctity of the dej)arted potentate. The 
tomb itself is of coiymanding size. It cannot be less 
than sixty feet to the summit of its cupola. Its form is 
very similar to that of Eerdusi’s tomb at 'J’oos, but it 
bears traces of having been still more I'laborately or¬ 
namented. Its greatest diamettir is at least forty feet. 
Its ground plan was that of a square, with the corners 
flattened; within, the walls still preserve a large portion 
of the stucco and white plaster with which they were 
formerly coated, and on which still remain, in many 
places, blue and red arabesques upon a white* ground. 
The doorway is on the western side, and the floor seems 
^0 have been excavated, probably for the purpose of re¬ 
moving the pavement, so that one enters by an inclined 
plane, leading downwards, and can plainly see that the 
present floor is at least six feet below the level of the 
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original one. In the centre stands the tomb, about 
the size and dimensions of those of the Sahaha houridnl, 

f ' 

notifar off. It was doubtless originally of stone. Now 
it is of plastered loam, or the original, at least, is covered 
with that substance. My companions drew un in line 
in front of this, and went through th/i same cpremony 
as at the tomb of the holy man at tiie caravanserai. As 
before, I looked on, taking no part in the ceremonial. 
Then We mounted again, and rode away along the cause¬ 
way leading to the southern gate. Here, on the right- 
hand side, and a hundred and fifty yards from the 
mausoleum and its cupola, arc two large piles of broken 
brick and tile. These, I was informed, were the graves 
of the ‘ enemies ’ of Sultan Saiijar ; who or what these 
enemies were, no one could give me the least idea. The 
group of horsemen halted about fifty yards short of the 
heaps, and then each dashed by at full speed, discharging 
bis musket at one or other of them. Those who hap¬ 
pened not to have their pieces loaded rode up, dis¬ 
mounted, seized a fragment of br^ck, and hurled it furi¬ 
ously against the pile, uttering curses and maledictions 
upon the Sultan’s enemies. 

Issuing from the southern gate, we entered into a 
very shallow valley, which separates the ruins we were 
leaving from those of Bairam Ali, which lie ^ue south, 
and about five hundred yards distent. This shallow 
valley, after clearing Sultan Sanjar, turns sharply to the 
south, intervening between the latter town and Giaour 
Kala. Taking advantage of this depression, some of the 
Vekil Turcomans had led a slender thread of water in 
this direction from the easterly branch of the Noviyr 
canah The water had been brought opposite the north¬ 
western angle of Bairam Ali, and half-a-dozen men were 
trying to lead it stUl further by cutting a very deep 
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trench. At this point some scanty melon-beds wert* 
being attended to, as the fruit can be sold at a great 
profit at this, tho-'.-ist station on the Merv line to Bokhara. 
On the southern bank of this irrigation trench are tWe 
TmaTTi Zades. The more easterly two are small covered 
structures of unbaked brick, with rough, loam-plastered 
tombs within them. He.e my indefatigably pious com¬ 
rades again dismounted, and before each of the tombs 
again offered their vows. These two sepulchral edifices 
bear the name of the Imamlar. One hundred yards 
westward was a small eiitdosure, having in one corner 
*a roofed chamber. Tliis was the tomb of a person of 
sanctity named Pehlvan Ahmet Tfibaiiji. Both ho and 
the other two individuals are described by the general 
name of ‘ the Sheiks,’ this being, as I have said, under¬ 
stood to imply a religious and holy personage. The 
latter celebrity seems to have been very distinguished 
indeed for piety, for his toml) is literally covered with 
souvenirs of all kinds, brouglit from afar by pilgrims. 
There were morsels of marble and earth from Mecca, 
and, among others, was a very droll offciring. It was a 
marble cannon-shot, over twelve inches in diameter, and 
by some accident had been broken in two. The ener¬ 
getic piety of a pilgrim had caused this offering to bo 
conveyeef all the way from Mecca to the heart of the 
Merv desert. 

Around and between the ruined cities, and reaching 
far and wide to the north and east, were blank aridness 
and desolation; save the usual desert shrubs, th§ chiratan 
and tamarisk, nothing in the nature of verdure was to 
be seen. The sun was getting low, and as I was tireil 
*of dismounting whenever my comrades took it injo their 
heads to go praying and walking round these tombs, I 
was glad when we turned our horses’ heads westward, 
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and made our way towards Makdum Kuli’s home. As 
on our return journey wl reached the belt bf dilapi¬ 
dated gardens and tumble-down houses which intervenes 
at a short distance between the cities of the plain and 
the Vekil settlements, I could perceive the vast extent of 
the ground formerly built \ipon, for the suburbs of the 
walled towns cover a much greater,space than tte towns 
themselves. I climbed to the summit of a ruined build¬ 
ing, half dwelling-house, half fortalicc, whence a com¬ 
manding view was obtained over the crumbling expanse 
of cjties. A feeling of oppressive loneliness comes over 
the spirit as the eye ranges across that voiceless wilder-' 
ness, so* deserted, so desolate, yet teeming with eloquent 
testimonies of what it had been of old. 
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CHAPTER XXL 

Mild racing Imitation raiders Ready for comlmt—Heat of tlio desert— 
Hospitable cusloms -A Turcoman belle -Ganger of ■whistling— An 
antique lamp Troubles of the night - A cure for wounds—Value of 
stones - Snake-killing. 

•Retounisg from my visit to the ruined cities of the plain, 

I had a good opportunity of seeing liow Tu^comans 
amuse themselves when altroad. The ground over which 
we were riding, owing to deep trenches, slippery mud, 
and occasional deep Hooding, retpiired till the horsenmn’s 
vigilance to keep himself and his hetist from coming to 
grief; hut it was only over such .sptices, disagreetible as 
they were, that 1 laid tiny iteace or (juietness. TJie mo¬ 
ment anything like firm ground was retiched, some one 
of the party siu4deniy uttered a wild whoop, and jmt 
his horse to the top of its speed. All the others were, 
it seems, hound in honour to follow suit, myself among 
the number, and then a scene of wild, headlong racing 
oommencftd, varied by difl'erent iierformances. Each 
person was expected to unsling his rifle, and, going at 
full speed, to take deliberate aim at some object and lire. 
Then re-slinging his piece, he would draw his sword, and, 
tacing up to the person next him, exchange passes and 
flourishes. This was all very well on unbroken ground, 
but the sudden occurrence of a deep trench or mud-hole ' 
became a serious matter while one was engaged in dis¬ 
playing his martial accomplishments, his horse going 
.at the rate of twenty miles an hour; and, as it was sore 
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against my will that I engaged in such antics, it was 
with unfeigned satisfaction that I witnessed dccasional 
caitastrophes in the shape of soipe gallant Khan—horse, 
armament and all—coming down with a crash in attempt¬ 
ing to clear an unusually wide mud patch, anti getting up 
the reverse of pleased witli, himself. But these people 
take a pride in showing their stoicism, like North Ame¬ 
rican Indians; and the man who had come to grief was 
the first to initiate a fresh stampede. A great som-ce 
of amusement was to charge full speed at a party of 
villagers returning on foot from some market, with their 
asses laden with goods, and send men, women, and asses* 
flying right and left, often dashing some of them to 
the earth. As the parties thus assaulted were invariably 
armed, I had fears of the consequences ; but we went at 
such a speed that, before the victims could pick them¬ 
selves up and unsling their guns, we were far beyond the 
chance of being hit. We entered each cioidl in the same 
style, sending goats and sheep flying, women and children 
madly rushing to the first place of refuge, under the belief 
that we were a party of Ersari raitWs executing a foray, 
for this is exactly the way in which an alcman is carried 
out. The raiders approach quietly; but when within ‘ a 
measurable distance’ of the village they are bent on 
plundering, they put their horses to the top of their 
speed, and, sword in hand, dash liks lightning into the 
place, cutting down everyone before he can run to his 
house for arms. Then, seizing on everything movable, 
including children, they arc away again before resistance 
can be organised. Entering one village in this fashion, 
a group of old men were seen talking together in the 
middlq thoroughfare. The brother of Makdum Kuh 
Khan charged them at racing speed. The old men, fully 
believing that wo were Ersari horsemen, rushed right 
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and left. There was one who jeould not get out of the way 
quickly enough. The rider, tf moullah or priest to boot, 
directed his stoed*straiglit at him and dashed him scnSe- 
less to the ground. I was obliged to keep with the rest 
of the part/, for if I hold back I ran imminent danger of 
being njassacrcd^by the engaged villagers when I came 
up. So long as no actual harm was done beyond scaring 
the people, and as I saw it was one of the customs of 
the country, I did not mind these simulated forays; but, 
after the incidents referred to, my face wore such a grave 
expression of disapproval that Makdum Kuli himself felt 
called upon to say something. Hiding to my side, he 
asked me whether in I’rangistan we did such things. I 
replied rather curtly that we did not, and relapsed into 
silence. After this the Khan forbade such c.\hibitions 
during the remainder of the ride. 

It was sunset as wo drew near Makdum Kuli Khan’s 
present residences. Within three or four hundred yards 
of the place my companions all dismounted, and, leaving 
their horses to the (;are of one of tludr number, wont 
through the rattier lengthy prayers which all Mussul¬ 
mans repeat at the close of day. Having washed their 
hands and faces in a neighbouring irrigation trench, 
they retired into a small gi-ove of fruit trees hard by, and 
then went on with their orisons without removing either 
their sabres or th»ir riding-boots. Were they at home, 
the invariable custom is to wash feet, as well as hands, 
before prayer, as well as to undo the sword-belt; but the 
* exigencies of the desert require that, when abroad, no 
man disarm himself for a moment, or m any way make 
jhimself unfit for instant combat. 

Yussuf Khan’s house—or rather his cstablif^ment, 
for he had several houses—is to a considerable extent 
a departure from that of the ordinary Turcoman Khan. 
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There was a pretty extensive grove of trees—mostly fruit 
trees of one kind or anotlu r, tlw, jiijahfi, with wliity-green 
fdiiage like that of the olive, figuring largely amidst the 
darker tints of the apricot and pomegranate. In the 
midst of this grove was a Iarg(' open space, where were 
the immediate dwellings of the chiefs fUjinily. There was 
a massive-looking square tower about twenty-five feet 
wide by thirty-five in height. It was built of unbaked 
brick, plastered over with fine ochre-tinted loam. A 
low doorway, closed by a rudely-carved wooden door, 
gave access to the ground lloor, a large room lighted by 
four narrow loopholes, and paved with flat bricks from 
the neighbouring ruins of Bairam Ali. In somewhat less 
fiercely sunny weather than then obtained this quad¬ 
rangular grotto would doubtless he cool enough. After a 
day’s absorption of heat by the entire building, on coming 
into it from riding in the evening breeze one fiiels as 
if he had stepped into an oven. The place was for the 
moment luiinhabitable. A rude flight of stairs on the 
outside of the building led to the upper storey, which 
was ventilated by four large windows besides the door. 
Here the breeze had free access, and the temperature 
was delightful. The terrace tibove, surrounded by a low 
embattled parapet, was only used for sleeping on at 
night. In the square space around the tower were 
ranged half-a-dozen of the usual beehive-shaped huts, 
and a couple of long raw-brick buildings—the latter 
serving as stables. The two Khans dwelt in huts, a 
Turcoman as a rule having a strong objection to live in 
any other kind of residence. The tower is only added as 
an adjunct of state, and as quarters for visitors who^ 
know ,no better than to dwell in such an un-nomadic 
dwelling. The lihans had ridden on before, and, as I 
dismounted at the entrance to the dwelling, came for- 
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ward to receive mo. They were dressed in the usual 
Turcoman robes of tlie uppor class—a lou" tunic of 
coarse crimsoi silk reacljino nearly to the ankle and witli 
a narrow combined stripe of black and yellow. This was 
girt at the‘waist, ratlier high up, with a voluminous 
white sash of cotton, in tl^j‘ front knot of which was 
stuck a ’highly (fecoj-itisl sheathed knife, a foot long; 
wide pantaloons of white cotton, red leather slippers, 
and an enormous grenadua- hat of Mack sheepskin, 
completed the attire. These chiefs came forward in the 
ix)litest manner, surrounded by a crowd of retainers. 
t)n such occasions the proper thing is to walk witli a 
slow, pensive step, the palm of one hand laid upon the 
hack of the otlu'r, and with a dejected expression of 
countenance, such as a man might wear if lie had woeful 
intelligence to impart. All this is meant to convey 
intense humility, and tlu' idea of being the Imnihle ser¬ 
vant of tlu! new comer. The host suddenly thrusts out 
both hands towards him, he following suit, each taking 
ono-hand of the other in his two. Then follows a series 
of minute inqniili's after our relative healths, and as to 
whether there is any fresh ni'ws going, as if we had not 
seen one another for six months or more. We took our 
seats upon a raised earthen platform, such as is to ho 
found aloii^side the door of every jicrson of consideration, 
and where he sits^luring the evening hours with his 
friends. It is surprising what a diirerence this elevation 
of a couple of feet makes in the temperature of the 
‘breeze. The layer of air in immediate contact with 
the earth, still heated liy the sun s rays, is as hot as if 
it passed through a furnace; while a little higher up it 
IS cool and refreshing. As lor the conversation ijf the 
select party with which 1 found myself, it was like that 
of most Turcomans, distressingly inane. I tried to turn 
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its current towards the subject of the old ruins we had 
visited during the day; hut I could clyjit little more 
than a parcel of the most uningenious tales about gins 
and divB and pihamhers, or prophets who had stuck their 
thumbs in the ground and made water spring from the 
desert, or who had driven the Giaours from their 
stronghold by a pulf of their breath, I was becoming 
flaudy distressed in mind, when a matronly woman came 
forward and announced that dinner was ready. The 
matron was the widow- -one of them—of the late Noor 
Berdi Khan, of Yengi Shehor and Mcrv. Her name 
was Gul Djemal (the Beautiful Flower). She wore a 
long shirt of dark pur 2 )le silk, reaching almost to the 
ankles, and closely fastened at the neck by a massive . 
silver arrow. Around her neck was a ponderous collar 
resembling that of a Newfoundland dog, and from it, 
suspended by numerous chains, was an engraved plate 
chased with gold arabesques and set with cornelians, not 
unlike the urim and thummim of a Jewish high-priest. 
On her wrists were iionderous bracelets, set also with 
flat cornelians. The breast and stoniaeh of the shirt 
were so set over with closely-hung large silver coins as 
to give her the ajiiiearance of wearing a cuirass of silver 
scales. On her head was a casque of open silverwork, 
showing the red cloth beneath, and surmounted by a 
spike like that of a German soldier’s helmet. Her entire 
appearance in her silver panoply was Minerva-like in the 
extreme. 

Mak^um Kuli led the way up the precipitous stairs 
to the hala-hane or U 2 )per chamber of the tower, where 
our evening repast was laid out. A number of hungry 
attendants sat cross-legged around, eyeing the bowls with 
wolf-like eyes, and no doubt inwardly anathematising the 
extensive appetites that were rapidly lessening their con- 
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tents, for the remnant of tlieu- superiors’ repast was all 
they haci to expect. HowovV long I might live amid 
such surronndiiiIcoi^fd never get accustomed to thetn, 
or insensible to the wolf-like eyes of the attendants; 
and often o*i similar occasions I have given over eating 
before my hunger was half ^appeased, lest I might have 
too heavy a weit:ht,of maledictions to carry; for the 
greater part were sure to be levelled against the unbe¬ 
lieving Giaour who was thus consuming what should 
more properly find its way into the stomachs of true 
believers. 

* Supper cleared away, we sat in the gloaming looking 
out over the dimly-lit plain, listening to the lowing and 
bleating of the homeward-driven flocks and herds as they 
entered the various walled enclosures where they were 
lilaced for safety during the night. A curious Turcoman 
superstition here came umh'r my notice. As, lost in 
reverie, I sat by the window, half-unconsciously I com¬ 
menced whistling softly some snatches of tunes. I no¬ 
ticed a general movement of dissatisfaction among my 
companions. They sliifted in their seats, looked uneasily 
at each other and at me. At length Makdum Kuli 
touched me on the shoulder and said, ‘ For God’s sake, 
Sahib, don’t whistle any more.’ I feared that I had un- 
wittingly'committed some great breach of decorum, and 
accordingly, excusing myself, rela])sed into silence. After 
a while I whispered to the moullah beside me, and asked 
why Makdum Kuli objected to my whistling. ‘ Is it pos¬ 
sible you don’t know,’ returned the priest, ‘ that at this 
hour the ghouls and gins are abroad and are wandering 
to and fro ? If they hear you whistle they will suppose 
you are calling them; and, Bismillah, we have nc^ desire 
for their company.’ I afterwards learned that to whistle 
in the daytime is a token of defiance, and not considered 
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proper when others are by. A primitive lamp, excavated 
from among the ruins hard by, was brought in, and shed 
a flickering smoky light over the swartb countenances of 
the group within the chamber. The form of this lamp 
struck me; and, on examining it, I discoveicd that its 
material was white bronze. , It was doubtless a relic of 
the earlier days of Merv. Our host, Yussuf Khan, in¬ 
formed me that it had been found while excavating some 
irrigation trenches in the vicinity of the old cities. See¬ 
ing that I was greatly interested in it, he generously pre¬ 
sented it to mo. It is about four inches in height, and of 
the form of the ordinary antique lamps sometimes found 
in Greek and Roman sepulchres, save that the neck be¬ 
tween the cup and the stand is taller than usual. The 
side of the spout had been damaged, and the resulting 
holes soldered up with pure gold; the composition of the 
original material being at the time apparently unknown. 
A portion of the margin of the stand had been melted 
off, probably during some conflagration, and replaced with 
iron rudely riveted on. The handle had disapix-'ared, 
but two small protuberances marking its position re¬ 
mained. The opening in the top was closed by a rude 
iron cover, the hinge of which worked in the original old 
bronze sockets. It had probably been added at a com¬ 
paratively late period. Around the top of the lamp is a 
series of straight and curved scratches--whether attempts 
ait decoration or inscription I am unable to say. Among 
the Vekil Turcomans, earthen lamps of the old Greek 
form are .frequently met with in daily use. In all like¬ 
lihood they are obtained from the neighbouring ruins. 
Among the Turcomans generally, one sees quite a different 
form of lamp (chiraflh), an iron rod, a third of an inch 
in thickness, two to three feet in length, and sharply 
pointed at its lower extremity. It branches at its upper 
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end into four, supporting a ’-udo, shallow irop cup, of 
about fouV inclii i square, the Corners of which project in 
tlie form of short spouts, and serve to hold one or more 
wicks of crude cotton. The llanie is f(*d with oil or 
melted fat. The p(>iute(l extreiuity of the support is 
stuck in J,he eartl^ of tin llotw. 

With tlm lamp (Mmc myriads of those pests of this 
country, the rhirin or saiid-lly, which makes night for 
all but the natives of the place a time of groaning and 
swearing. How 1 envied my eoiniiauions as, having di¬ 
gested themselves of their tremendous hats and lengthy 
tunics, they stretched their limlis on the. felt matting 
and went soundly to sleep, .\fter a weary vigil I had the 
questionable advantage of sei ing the faint saffron morn¬ 
ing come up palely, throwing the cupola of Sultan Hanjar 
into hold black relief, as the sable ibises, swans, and 
other aquatic liirds lied wilh shrill cries across tlu! Hooded 
fields. Apart from the natural irritation caused by the 
I0.SS of a night's rest after a jjretty fatiguing day’s ride, 
thc*recollection of an undertone conversation I had over- 
heard among my coinpanions of the previous evening as 
they disposed themselves to rest was not calculated to put 
me in good humour. Hakduni Kuli had gone downstairs 
to his own^wigwam, aiu' 1 was left alom; with my route 
eompanions. The speakers were the Khan of the Utamish 
division of tlu* Tekkes, and a miserable Uxxljii, or scribe, 
to whom I had lent one of my horses to enable him to 
eooie with us. 

Said the Khan, ‘ Did you see the Ingles sahih to-day 
when we were praying at the tombs of the Sheiks ? He 
^•as leaning on his sword and looking on as if he didn’t 
care anything about us or our prayers.’ ‘ After all,* he is 
only a kafir ’ (unbeliever), said the scribe half apologe¬ 
tically. ‘ What are we to do to-morrow ? ’ replied the 
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Khan; ‘ we can’t stop hero, any longer, we have received 
our three days’ hospitality.’ ‘ But,’ said the scribe, who 
wa8,evidently hungering after the umvcuted meals which 
Makdum Kuli’s flesh-pots afforded, ‘j'^ou know that a 
Mussulman has a right to vine days’ hospitality.’ ‘Yes,’ 
returned the Khan warmlji ‘Mussulmans—yep, but a 
kafir like that! ’ and he intimated jm; with a movement 
of his head, ‘a Yamnn knjir (wicked unljclicvcr) like 
that, we couldn’t share hospitality witli him for more than 
three days.’ All the foregoing was spoken roce, and 
in the belief that I was asleep. 'Tlien the Klian added, 
with a, good deal of bitterness, ‘ Ho gives presents to 
hnram-zadi'H (scoundrels, good-for-nouglits), but he gives 
nothing to Khans.’ ‘ Yes,’ returned the; scribe, to whom 
I had made presents, ‘ it is only to such people ho gives 
anything.’ 

We were early astir ; but Makdum Kuli would not let 
us go without another meal, washed down by grc>en tea. 
While we were on our horses at the. gate taking our final 
puU at the water-pipe which was liandt'd round al? a 
valedictory ceremony, a number of men, old and young, 
gathered round us to hear what nows was going, and to 
ask the usual absurd questions about things in general. 
A cousin of Makdum Kuli, who had lately been despatched 
to Askabad asa./'»«-'i«*, or spy, and who liad been severely 
wounded in the right hand by a rifle bullet during the 
storming of Geok Tepo, wanted to know if I could give 
him any moomia to apply to tlio injury. This motnnin I 
was for a long time at a loss to make out. I subsequently 
learned that it is bitumen. The Turcomans look upon it 
as a kind of panacea. 'They aiqdy it to wounds, and takg 
it internally, an infinitesimal portion being swallowed as 
a cure for nervousness, and a larger amount in cases of 
fever. It is to be found, I was informed, in the moun- 
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tains of the Dcrguoz, usually in inncct‘.ssil)lo places, whence 
the nodufes of it -U’e dislodged by liring bullets at them. 
Matthi, the Jew t/nder at Kouchid Khan Kaln, asked hs 
much as two .'Vinics for a |)iecc of mimmut less than the 
eighth of ati oiinci' in weiglit. When Mukduin Knli's 
cousin had doiu' sp. aking, old man came up to inc to 
ask whether some minute objeets he held in his hand were 
valuable. On examination they turned out to be small 
pieces of semi-transparent (piartz, looking as if water- 
worn. Their owner informed me lie had taken them from 
the gizzard of a ilonninh or stork. As there are ah.solutely 
no stones of any kind in the Merv oasis, even the smallest 
fragment of a material like (|uartz whieh is picked up, as 
in the present instance, is supposed to he something V(‘ry 
much out of the common, and of exceeding worth. Just 
before turning our hor.ses’ lavids from the door, some of 
our party drew from their pockets small pear-shaiwd 
gourds, from which they poured into the hollow of them 
hands a (luautityof an olive-green, dam])-looking powder, 
wHibh they jilaced under their tongues, allowing it to re¬ 
main there during the remainder of the journey, much in 
the same fashion as tohaeco-chewers do. This powder is 
named j/oi/'/causxc. It is of vegetable origin, probably 
the same as I found in the giant hernlock-like plants 
at Khivabad, but what its Eurojiean or scientific name is 
I have been unable to ascertain. I'mmln', or ordinary 
tobacco snutf, is sonidtirnes put in the mouth in the same 
•way. 

Our course liomeward lay due west, by a great, mound 
here also known as (look Tope, from which we made 
for another known as Marma Khan Tepe. We found a 
waste space of brick fragments alive with snakes a cpuple 
of feet long, of a leaden-grey colour mottled with black, 
and extremely slender for one-third of their length im- 
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mediately below the head. ^ We spent half an hour hunt¬ 
ing these up and killing them with our whips, in con¬ 
sonance with the invariable Tuixomamcustom. Within 
hal/-an-hour’s ride of the north-easterly ramparts of 
Kouchid Khan Kala we stopped at the ho&sc of Kara 
Khan, the Karaoul-bashi, 411 officer charged with the 
direction of the patrols told off to,lool{ after the Ersari 
raiders on this side of the Murgab. Here we had some 
fermented whey of camels’ milk, a very peculiar beverage, 
and very refreshing, in hot weather, and soon after 
reached the capital. 
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CIIAPTEIi XXII. 
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The revolution—Comin" of the Khans A singular sppchtclo -OvorthiMw 
of Kadjar The triumvirate A tiunirical spoctiicio Dress—DifTcr- 
onces of clan—flaking presents Festivities My surprise—Playins 
the host. 

lloRiNo ray al)scnc(! at the old eities of Jh-rv, tlio revo¬ 
lution, the coraiiieiieenient of wliieh I Imvo already de¬ 
scribed, laid been j,'ro\vin;,' daily more eom])lete. Thou}?!! 
Kadjar Khan ivas |)raetically no loiif'er the director of 
affairs at Merv, the fact had not liecn publicly announced, 
and it was resolved that a demonstration shmdd talie 
place, which, by manifi stin" the number of ndherent.s 
of each party, would leave the matter no loiif'er in 
question. 

On May 11, f881, my house was all day lonj', and 
far into the nielit, lillcd with various Turcomans of 
prominence, who talked ovi r the political prospects, and 
the chances pro and no), of bavin*' to llf'ht tlu; Itussians. 
I learned detinitively that each of the two hereditary 
Khans had resumed his old jurisdiction over his resjH-c- 
tive division of the .Tekkes, and on the morrow would 
come to take u]) his residence close by where iny er 
was pitched—the spot which had been settled .upon as 
the administrative centn; of the oasis. I was further 
Jold that I was to be associated with the two Khans in 
the direction of affairs, in the capacity of ri preseutative 
of the English nation, and intermediary lietween the 
Mervli and the English Padishah. I had over and over 
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again protested that I had no pretensions to represent 
the British Government, and that my mission to'Merv was 
nftdertaken purely with a vicw»of ascertaining the true 
state of affairs, and keeping the British public informed 
as to the relative positions of llussiaiis and Tekhes. All 
my efforts were in vain. 

It was early on the morning of j^Iay 1.5, as I slept pro¬ 
foundly upon my felt mat aft(!r a night’s weary wrest¬ 
ling with the mosquitoes—the interregnum between the 
departure of these pests and the arrival of their daylight 
successors, the siniiak, or house-fly, and the only portion 
of the twenty-four hours during which I was ever able to 
secure any rest whatc'vi'r —I heard an unusual tumult 
around, and, not knowing what might be the matter, I 
sprang from my couch, and throwing my slieepskin kitsf/im 
around my shoulders, rushed to tlu; door. Everyone was 
astir, and the main avenue of Merv was thronged with 
n vast concourse of peoph*, mostly newcomers. Many 
were on horseback, and fully armed. At my door I 
found the attendants who had bet'u told off for the Ser- 
vice of my establishment, the chief of whom was named 
Mehemet Nefess Beg, a Kethkoda of some prominence. 
I asked him what was the matter, lie informed me that 
the two hereditary Khans were making their entry into 
the capital, and that they were about to take up their 
abodes close to my redoubt. * 

Away towards the we.stern end of the ramparts of 
Konchid Khan Kala a large crowd of horsemen was seen 
approaeking. In their midst, bonie on a high pole, 
fluttered a red and white standard. In front, and on 
either side, armed horsemen dashed to and fro, thei^ 
sabrea gleaming in the early morning light, some of 
them, careering at full speed, rapidly discharging their 
muskets. As the body of men, numbering four or five 
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Imnclml, drew hear, tboso gathered together in Merv, 
both moiinted and on loot, ‘jnoved out to meet them. 
When within i Inindred yards, I could make out Unit 
at the head of the approaching cavalcade rode Baba 
Khan hiim«lf. and that it was at his side that the red 
and white ensign was carried. Around him were his 
kinsmen and lufthkodas, atl decked out for the occasion 
in their linest costunios. !Many of his followers bore 
lances—an arm which lias now almost disapjieared from 
among the 'rurcomans, and which is only carried on state 
occasions, and then ratlier for show than anything else. 
'Most of them wen; decorated with banderols of the same 
colours as the Khan’s standard. 

Meheniet Nefess now hinted to me that it would be 
only courteous on my part to go forward to meet llaba 
Khan, and, as I knew this to be the projier etiijuette, I 
followed bis advice. When within lifty yards of the 
front of the advancing cavalcade I dismounted, and 
awaited the approach of the Toktamish chief. As soon 
a>>‘l appeared mitside the parais t of my redoubt, I was 
surrounded by !f great mob of the inhabitants of Merv, 
all eager to catch a sight of oiu! of the rulers of the 
place in his new capacity. Surrounded by the crowd of 
sight-seers as I was, IJalia ipiickly espied me, and imme¬ 
diately, ift pursuance of Oriental courtesy, dismounted, 
and advanced on lyot to salute me. Holding each other’s 
hands, we advancccl slowly to a space, near the jiarapet 
of my redoubt, on which a large felt carpet had liecn 
spread, and where the mciljUs of Merv lunj already 
assembled. 

It was a singular spectacle. The morning light fell 
slantingly on the circle of grenadier-hatted, swarthy 
councillors who awaited the approach of the cavalcade, 
with its gaily-attired warriors, glinting bannerets, and 
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flashing sabres, headed by Baba Khah and' myself, our 
hands joined in friendsbijx' At the same moment, from 
tl^c opposite direction, clouds of dnsf announced the 
approach of another procession. Aman Nkz Khan was 
drawing near, surrounded by a retinue sinwlar to that 
of Baba Khan. The latter chief and myself;' accom¬ 
panied by the principal elders, went fo»\vard to ineet the 
ruler of the Otamisb. The latter dismounted some 
distance from the assembly, and we all three marched 
solemnly towards the carpet of honour laid at one 
extremity of the gi'eat felt mats placed for the accom¬ 
modation of the councillors. Aman Niaz also brought* 
with him a standard, but of plain whiti', which, together 
with Baba Khan’s, was ri'ared close to the spot upon 
which we took our seats, and around which the entire 
council gathered, backed by an enormous crowd, hem¬ 
ming us in on all sides. Tlus cannon boomed from the 
ramparts, where some liad been placed expressly for 
the occasion. Neither Kadjar Khan nor his partisans 
attended the council, protesting by their absence against 
the revolution, the consummation' of v.hich was being 
celebrated. The discharge of artillery continued long 
into the afternoon, soimdimcs from the fortifications^ 
and at other times from an open space some three 
hundred yards distant from us. The courtesies usual 
on such occasions wore exchanged, and then the most 
gorgeous water-pipe which had come under my notice 
while at Merv was handed round. At Merv, that por¬ 
tion which in the Constantinople narfjhcelah is made 
of glass is invariably fashioned of wood, if it be not a 
bottle-shaped gourd. In the present instance it was 
of wood, slightly ornamented with silver. On the sides'^ 
were Ibzenge-shaped panels, set with rough turquoises, 
and what I suppose were ineces of green glass, for they 
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would have’been of fabulous value if {»enuinc emeralds. 
The upper portion, bearing tljo lighted tobacco, was of 
silver, and richly decorated with .small tur<iuoi.se8 and 
rubies. * 

We remained half-an-hour tlius seated, receiving 
various newly-arrivt d elders and chiefs; and, when tiie 
entire numhev hfld arrived, the two Khans, each taking 
me by the hand, led me hack through the entrance of 
the redoubt to ray residence. Ileri' I found. Inshi'd to 
the door-post, a tall Hagstaff, from the- summit of which 
floated a bright crimson banner of silk, about three feet 
Square, which, 1 was told, was the eiul)Iem of my oiVuie as 
one of th(! triumvirate, and, as I afterwards discoven-d, 
the president of it. It was also supposed to repri'sent 
the English Hag, and the hoisting of it at my door was 
intended to indie.ite tlie formal adhesion of the M<‘rv 
nation to the Ihitisli (iovenmient, wliose envoy tliey did 
me the honour to insist tliat 1 was. 

A largo numlM'r of rich carja tshad been spread upon 
the* ground in front of tlie door of my / /•. Tpoii these 
myself and the ‘Klians, accompanied by the ]irincipal 
members of the mnljlin, took our seats, those of lessor 
grade seating themselves in a circlt! upon the ground, 
outside the margin of the carpets. 

It was'a curious sight that I gazed upon from my 
door. The Murgali^iowed slnggi'-ldy by ; tlie huge mass 
of nearly complcti'd nuniiarts rose against the morning 
sky, covered with thoii.sands of spectators, who availed 
themselves of every coign of vantage to catch a,sigbt of 
the doings within my redoulit. Krom moment to mo¬ 
ment the guns thundered out, tlieir eclioes rolling away 
Scross these historic jilains, the snow-white smoke-glouda 
from each gun sailing glidingly in iirocession through the 
still air until they were lo.st to \ iew in the far distance. 
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The crimson flag flapped and fluttered above our heads; 
and the warriors and chiefs of Merv, in their »best and 
brightest apparel, grouped aroqnd, some sitting, some 
standing, presented a spectacle the theatrical effect of 
which was only surpassed by its politioul interest. 
Then followed the iwlitical (Jiscussiou, the chiefs calling 
upon me to explain the state of affairs existing between 
Kussia and England, and asking niy advice as to the 
best course to be pursued. To the l)C'st of my ability I 
gave these explanations, and tlum my opinions, which 
may be condensed into tlie following advice: that if 
Merv was to preserve its independency, its occupants' 
must refrain from making raids against Persia or 
Bokhara. 

Here I was indignantly aski d how tla- Hervli were to 
live if there were to be no raids on one side or the other. 
I, however, kept to the text, and also insisted that no 
more prisoners should be held to ransom, even offering 
a thousand francs if the young artilleryman Kidaieff 
were set at liberty without delay; but this offer was 
declined. Baba Khan then impured: ’ Would the Eng¬ 
lish Padishah bo willing to receive the i)eople of Merv as 
makers ? ’ i.e. servants, or subjects. ‘ That,’ I said, ‘ is 
a matter about which 1 have no information; but you 
can easily be informed about it by forwarding a docu¬ 
ment, bearing all your seals, and testifying your desires, 
to the English representative at Meshed, to be forwarded 
by him to England.’ 

At last the council broke up, and the rest of the day 
was devoted to festivity. Rude games of different kinds 
were set on foot. There were horse-racing and wrestling 
—the: latter being a sport upon which the Tekkes pride 
themselves very much. Indeed, the title pehli an (wrestler) 
is one of honour among them. Prizes were offered by 
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the two Knans aiui inyseii lor the victors in those Rumos. 
]hiba Klfiui sent me an extrtordinary sillion mantle, of 
pale salmon ti.ilf, striped with dark enuTald Ri'eeii n^id 
crimson, with intermediate "roupings of embroidered 
flowers: a fid Annin Niaz presented me with a robe 
similar ^to the singular oye which he himself usunlly 
wore, in wbieb all tlie colours of the rainbow, and es- 
liecially vermilion, yellow, and jiurple, were splashed in 
irregular dashes. A\’ith it was a /k'/o';/, or skull-cap, such 
as the Tekki'S invariably wear under their great sheep¬ 
skin shakos. It was of cloth, iinely embroideri'd with 
silk, in yellow and pale purple, with a little admixture of 
•green. Jfakdum Kiili Khan had on a previous occasion 
given me anotlu-r similar cap, and I was able to compare 
the different jiattenis of each, which, like the Scottish 
plaids, distinguish the Merv and Akiial Tekkes from each 
■other. The Aferv skull-cap was covered with ornaments 
in the form of small Saint .Vndrew’s crosses, grouped in 
rows, while that liearing the .\kbal 'I’ekke pattern was 
sTedorated with rows^of ujiright ordinary crosses. This 
is the only difference 1 have ever been aide to distinguish 
in the colours or patterns of the dresses worn by the two 
nations. There are, however, not only tlicse distinctions, 
but others in the dres'-es of the various tribes or clans 
of the ^[ervli. On asking once bow the difference was 
marked—for to my eye there was nothing in the dress, 
like the Ilighliind .tartan colours, to distinguish the 
Avearers—a native pointed out that a'jieculiar way of 
knotting the sash and we aring the bat always ■indicated 
a member of the Sultan Aziz clan, a p( cuUar tie ot the 
jSWord belt one of the Ihirkoz, and other minute points 
of dress the members of the other clans. My eye could 
never be sufficiently trained to tell a man's clan at first 
flight by the cock of his hat, or the lie of his sash; but 
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my Turcoman friends never erred in the matter, which 
is a somewhat important one in their society. *■ 

• Aman Niaz, too, sent me a +hick cotton stuff quilt, 
covered with dark red-purple silk, heavily embroidered 
with gold and silver; and Murad Bey, the maiernal uncle 
of Makdum Kuli, presented me with a rude four-legged 
bedstead, with rope netting as a support for the bed, and 
thick, double-folded felt mattress. Tli<' l)edstead was 
styled a takht, and is one of tlie very few articles of 
furniture raised above the floor to be nnt with in Turco¬ 
man households. 

I was at a loss to know what to give in return, for 
I was at the end of my selection of presents brought 
out from Meslnid, and all my European goods had long 
since been given away. To Baba Khan I sent a largo 
prismatic compass. To this I added a gift of money, 
and handed the same to Aman Niaz Khan and kinrad 
Bey. All these gifts had to be sup])lemented by dona¬ 
tions to the bearers of the presents to myself, and then 
wo (i.e. the members of the triumvirate) had also to' do 
with the public crier, and several poets Vho recited odes 
in our honour. The mode of proceeding was for a couple 
of poets to enter one’s er, and, after pronouncing a series 
of the most fulsome compliments, and drinking some tea, 
to recite an ode, extempore or composed, I coidd not make 
out which, couched in terms the most laudatory possible 
of their momentary host, one taking up the theme the 
moment the other had exhausted his stock of verbiage 
or imagination. I had by me a large hag of silver krans, 
and when the performance was at an end I gave a 
'■ handful to each—twelve or fiftt'en shillings’ worth, per¬ 
haps—whereupon the public crier, who had taken his 
stand outside the door, uttered in a voice that could bo 
heard for fully half a mile, ‘ Dower! dower! dower t 
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Bahadur Sahib Ivhftn givis so much money to the 
poets*!’ • 

Following thoTekkt; custom on such occasions, IJflul 
a sheep killed) u’ the entertainment of my own immediate 
retinue, which by this time had swollen to most alarming 
proportions, and there wai; general rejoicing within the 
parapets of my i*edopl)t. I was introduced to celebrated 
I’obbers—serdars (geii rals), as tliey wire called by cour¬ 
tesy—people wlio bad deserved the gallows a hundred 
times—hook-nosed rullians, with buif-leatber boots, like 
stage In-igands, and who entertained me with stories of 
*their successful raiils, and the numiier of Persians tjiey hiul 
made captive ami sold in Bokbara. and elsewhere. These 
men, almost without excejition, freely drank arrack, as 
I found to my cost, for mounted messengers were kept 
constantly plying between my bouse and the establish¬ 
ment of Mattlii the Jew. bringing nji the necessary sup¬ 
plies in soda-water bottles. These bottles had made 
their way into ^lerv trom Bokhara ami l\hi\a, and bore 
stamiK'd on the glass the naim s of Itussian manufac¬ 
turers. The arftiek.*liowever. was manulai-tured by the 
Jew himself in ^lerv. 

An hour after sunset, Aman Niaz Khan, doubtless 
having learned that arrack was to be found, iiresented 
himself, ifccom]ianii il by bis maternal iineh-, Nazar Ali 
Bog, and a small regiment of acolytes. The, house, by 
this time, was as I'uy as it could hold, and some of the 
persons of lesser rank were obliged to go outside to make 
room for the newcomers. In his following was* a noted 
raider, the Khan s right-hand man, in fact, a serdar, 
named Meredh Ali, an exceedingly picturesque-looking 
vagabond. The Khan strongly ncommended him to me, 
and told me that he was one of the men most deserving 
of a ‘ zat.’ This was an unmistakable hint, and the result 
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was that I handed the serdar two pieces of gold of the 
value of twenty francs eacji. 

• To judge from the expression of the Khan’s face, 
he was evidently keeping some pleasant surprise in re¬ 
serve, but it was only an hour afterwards, ,dicn undei' 
the influence of the arrack, and when the entire as- 
sembly was becoming boisterously hilarious, that I per¬ 
ceived what was in store for me. Aman Niaz suddenly 
pulled from under his silk robe a wretcluid, tawdry¬ 
looking, two-and-sixpenny conci'rtina, which he had 
purchased from Matthi the Jew, who had ])rocurod it 
either from the bazaar at Meshed or from Boldiara. It 
was made of stamped gilt paper—one of the toys usually 
given to children. The Khan inteiid(ul to astonish me 
with this unwonted inarvid. He had not tlu; slightest 
idea of how it should be played, and sawed away until 
I felt dazed and stupelied. He seemed to think no 
explanation or introduction whatever necessary. The 
thing was too novel, too magnilicent, too overpowering, 
in the eyes of the mass of the auditory, for any prelude 
to be requisite. The worst of it was that his improvisa¬ 
tions had the effect of attracting all the loafers within 
earshot, who came crowding round the house and crush¬ 
ing through the doorway, their mouths and eyes agape 
with astonishraent at the unwonted and extraordinary 
scene. I really believe that unless some of the serdars 
had jumped to their feet and driven off the crowd, the 
house would have come down over us. The Khan felt 
himself to be the hero of the moment, and sawed away 
unceasingly with his concertina, grinning and giggling 
with exultation. When the Khan was tired, the vile 
instrument had to bo passed round from one to another, 
and each one must needs try his skill upon it for fully 
five minutes. 
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I had now erected my at one side of the apart¬ 
ment, and covered it over with tlie •gorgeously embroidered 
quilt with whiet. AinaiiNiaz had pre.sented me, aiidtju*r«' 
I sat tliroughoiit the night, cross-legged, observing the 
proceedings*from niy commanding point, dt'voutly ])ray- 
ing that \hey would soon coijie to an eml. Ho long, how¬ 
ever, as anytliing in il,.' sliape of eatables and drinhahles 
was going, while arrack or grec'ii tea held out. or dishes 
of cold mutton fat and bread and broth were to the fore, 
there was no possibility of gftting rid of my visitors, and 
it was not until the morning had well broken that the 
festivities terminated. 
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CHAPTER XXi;i. 

A dilemma—Branding horses A (iwirgian prisoner-Other enptives — 
I’risoners in chains-The black present A camel's bite Dread of 
poison Turcoman pipers A morning scene My pets An oil mill— 
Oifers of hospitality The Khan's vineyards Tea-drinking—Tea 
etiquette The (iuinea worm-The llussian prisoniT Torture of 
Kidaiulf Oifers of ransom A cure for fever. 

The first use to which I tried to turn my newly-acquired 
dignity was to secure a little mori' leisure, but to my 
dismay I was told that a Khan's door is always open, 
and ho must sec iiud entcrtiiiii anyone tvho calls. It 
was deemed advistihle to hoist ti gonniiie Rritish flag 
as soon as possible, and 1 was rctpicsted to draw 
a design fiom which tin laiUt luhm would mannl'actiuc 
the necessary ensign. Pieces of red, hint, and white cloth 
were jirocured, and I was desirt‘d to begin at once. I 
thus found myself jtlaced in a very serious dilemma; for 
I feared that, in case of compliance on my part with 
the desires of the council, I might get myself into some 
scmiM' for thus taking part in an maiuthoriscd hoisting 
of the Rritish flag, an act for which I might perhaps be 
aftonvards called to account should events so turn that 
some indignity were oft'ered to the colours. At length I 
hit upon an e.\cuse for postponing the manufacture of 
the Union Jack. I pressed my associates to wait and ob¬ 
tain the necessary sanction from the Minister at Teheran, 
saying that for the present the red flag flying over my 
house would meet all requirements. 
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Anotlu r *innttt‘r, however, iroiijud up, wliii-h it was 
im|>ossil)L; to < sc”h'. With a*^iew of practically dciiion- 
stratiii" a coniu>ctiou, and at the sami' 

time putting an olt^taclc in tin way of their cattlc*hc- 
ing Contis,:.* il, sln»id<l hy :iiiy chance Ihissia press on to 
Merv, Jhtha Khan iiro])Osed that all the horses should he 
hranded*with a ‘^nark similar to that of the EiiRlish 
military steeds. 15efore tl;is proiiosition was made, the 
Khan asked me to draw for him the (iovernment horse 
mark. 1 did not know wliat mark is used in the ser¬ 
vice, hut on chance 1 sketclied a V.H. surmounted hy 
ti crown. 'I’lie Khan (luietly possessed himself of the 
design, and the same evening he sliowed me an iron 
brand hearing the dt sign I hail drawn, and whifdi ho 
had had made witlioiit a moment's delay, lie would 
not postpone for a moment the execution of his plan, 
and forthwitli ordered his own charger to he brought 
out and marked. Wlieii the brand was duly heated, a 
man rode the horse into the steep-sided ditch of my 
redoubt, so that the operator miglit lie secure against 
harm in ease the i»nim*il should kick. The brand was suc¬ 
cessfully imiircssed : hut as the maker had exactly copied 
my design, the mark on the horse was naturally reversed, 
and what is more, the opi rator turned it ujiside down. 

During* my absence at Makdum Kuli's village, and 
my visit to the ruim m citii -, a small raid had been made 
somewhere between (ti'ok Tepe and Askahad, which had 
resulted in the cajiture of a considerable ijuantity of 
stores—among tluin some cases of chamiiagne and a 
quantity of hams, together wjth a Georgian sutler from 
Tiflis, whose property the captured stores were. I was 
very anxious to obtain one or more of the hara8,jfor I 
had not tasted any for a very long period, hut I learned 
to my disgust that as soon as the raiders discovered 

T 
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what they had got they immediately fmried them. The 
champagne, however, wa% regarded with a nioi*e lenient 
ejfe,^ principally coming into tlw! hands of Aman Niaz 
Khan, whose clansman had captured the convoy. The 
Georgian sutler was a prisoner, held to raftsom. Like 
most of his conntrymen, l^p had been very gorgeously 
attired when captured: but his ivd silk tunic, silver- 
laced cloth coat decorated with enamelled cartridge-tubes, 
his silver Ix'lt. decorated hundjnr, and lamb’s-wool hat 
had all been taken from bim, and be was given instead 
a wi’etehed tattered garment of (juilttsl (lotton, a pair 
of dilapidated Turcoman drawi rs, and a very sorry haf 
of shaggy sheepskin. His long boots of Uussian leather 
had been replaced by rude sandals of nntanned cow- 
skin ; and his outfit generally was of the sbal)bie8t de¬ 
scription. He presented himself before me, and begged 
I would try to got him released, stating further that 
he was unable to pay the ransom asked by bis captors. 
I gave him some European clothes which I had by me 
and a pair of boots, of which In; stood liadly in nfied; 
and I further succeeded in getting bis fansora cut down 
to something like two hundred roubles ])aper money— 
20L He tried to pass lymself f»lf as a Mussulman ; but 
I was given to understand that he biajkc down in the 
ordeal of saying his jjrayers. However, I \vas glad to 
learn that a few days labs’, bis random having arrived, 
he was conveyed to within a sbort,distance of Askabad 
and set at liberty. When omre a ransom is paid, the 
Turcomans never fail to liljerate a jn isoner, partly owing 
to their own rude ideas,of honour, and ))artly to the 
fact that did they fail in doing so on any occasion they 
miglU afterwards be forced to send in the captive before 
any money was paid, ami in that case faith might be 
broken with tha/i. 
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Tlic next captive who came under ray notice was a 
w’retclio»l-looki;>;' elderly Perfj^an peasant, carried off but 
a few weeks previously from somi! village a few miles to 
the south of Meshed. Ilis case was an unusual one. A 
Tekke laid was made in that direction, and one of the 
marauders had been captured by the Persian patrols. 
He was then a'prisoner at Meshed, as usual, held to 
ransom. His brother, being either unable or unwilling 
to pay tlie rc‘<nured sum, solved the problem by executing 
a raid on his own account, and carrying off a captive 
from the same village whom he held as a hostage for 
his brother’s safety and offered to exchange for him. 
Of course, under the circumstances, I could not possibly 
<lo anything to effect the release of l ithor captive. The 
Persian exliiltited to me liis naked feet, blistered by 
walking over the scorching marl, and begged me to give 
him a couple of krans to jairchase some kind of shoes. 
1 gave him sonu- momy; lait, as his caiitor was by, the 
money was doubtless very soon transferred to the. latter’s 
pdeket. 

One of th(' fliost interesting eases I met with was one 
■of an Afghan nua-eliant who liad been caiitured during 
an attack on a, caravan iiroceeding from Herat to Meshed. 
He was (‘vidently a well -to-do man. and, in view of his 
being a ?lunnite ^lusrtulman like the Mervli, was com¬ 
paratively well tref.le.l and not deprived of his clothes. 
Soon aft(‘r, he wa^ set at liberty, Abass Khan having, 
I was informed, written about him to his agent at Merv. 

The only other prisom rs beside the llussian*artillery¬ 
man to my knowledge n iiiaining were an unfortunate 
white-haired old Persian < olonel captured many years 
previously during the disastrous exiiedition agaivst the 
Merv Turcomans, and whose heard had grown white 
during his captivity, and two Derguezli raiders who had 
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been caught in the act of enttle-lifting within tlu' Merv 
borders. I had an oppojtuuity of seeing thosi- men 
. evdr^ day as they sat listlessly, cumbered with their 
irons. Each had fetters eontiuing his ankles, so that 
he could only shuffle very slowly along, and'heavy col¬ 
lars, locked round the neckg of both, were connected 
by a massive chain, each link of v'hic^i "as nearly a 
foot in length, the iron composing it bi ing an inch in 
diameter. They looked the picture of misery as they 
sat all day long in the burning sun, for no shelter was 
afforded them. Their only occupation, so far as I could 
see, was^that of removing the vermin which covered their 
rags, or perhaps, at the commajul of some matron, turn¬ 
ing the heavy stone hand-mill with which the flour was 
prepared. The ransom asked for each was hut trifling— 
something like lOf.—but even this sum was far layond 
the reach of either of the families of these raulers, who 
rarely, throughout their lives, succeed in amassing any 
considerable sum in s])ecie. 

It was late in the evening (jf the day succoeditig 
the entry of the Khans and the formatifm of a govern¬ 
ment that several horsemen from Dushakh drew up 
before my door. They were sent by Adjem Serdar, the 
first Merv chieftain of any importance with whom I had 
come in contact when on my way to the ojisis, and who 
bad warned me about the hor.se thieves in his village. 
Two of his relations, by name Cliariur and Sariar, 
brought with them three* silver watches with rather 
gaudily gilt and painted dial plates, which they offered 
for my acceptance on the part of the .serdar. It soeracd 
that after the fall of Geok 'J'epe and th<) (jccupation of^ 
Askabad, some bodies of Russian <*avalry pushed forward 
to the eastward, escorting the ofti(;er who penetrated ns 
far as Kelat-i-Xadri, on the Persian frontier. 
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VanoRs ])re.st'nts wore piven to the Awlilis and other 
Turcomans inhabiting the holder, with the view of win¬ 
ning their friendship. . Among these were a number' of 
watches. Two of tliese had been given to the chamish 
(head mart) of Kaka, and tire third by some means 
had be^jn sent to Adjc ni ^erdar. Neither the chaoush 
nor tlie serdar*ha<J tlu slightest idea of what these 
mysterious articles won', or what their value might be. 
Knowing, however, that I was at Merv, they sent them 
to me as ‘ in-i-sents,’ that is to say, as something they 
^ wished to sell. I was glad to receive them, for I was 
iir want of articles for some of the Merv notp.bilitie8, 
so that I told the messengers 1 would gladly accept the 
watches. The only dilHcultv about receiving them was, 
ns I havt' said, that at the moment I had not to spare 
the nec(>ssary funds with which to make the return pesh- 
Mi. I said that if the senders would trust me with the 
articles in (piestion for a little while longer, I would 
unfailingly forward the money to them from Merv, or 
at' any ratt' as soon^ as I should reach Meshed. Here¬ 
upon a Merv 'I'ekke Serdar, who was sitting oi)po8ite to 
me, observed brusquely, ‘ Why not take them as a kara 
pt’Khki'iih ! ’ (or ‘ black present ’); meaning that I should 
receive tl^e watches, or rather appropriate them, giving 
nothing whatsoever in return, inasmuch as they were in 
my possession, amP there, was no necessity for my part¬ 
ing with them; a {#)urse. doubtless, that he would him¬ 
self have ado[)t.ed under the circumstances. This, how¬ 
ever, I declined to do: but the messengers,•thinking 
perhaps that it would be unsafe to receive them back, 
,a3 they might be despoiled of them befoi’e quitting Merv, 
said, willingly or otlus'wise, that 1 might keep them, and 
transmit the money 1 wished to give in return, at my 
curliest convenience. 
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I do not l)eIicvo tluit siiyh a tliin" as a watch had 
ever been seen in Morv ami many wire ttie visi* 

I tori who crowded in to look at the i'\trabrdinary articles 
—the sohat namehn, or ln»iir imlieators, as they named 
them after I had informed them of their uitb. ^Before 
long the news liad spreail all over Koucliid Khap Kala 
that I had received the watches ; amhoiie of Baba Khan's 
noted cavalry leaders called upon me and said that the- 
Khan was extremely desirous of seeing a mihtit mmvh^ 
he never having beheld sucli a thing. I had destined a 
watch for Baba, and unhesitatingly committed it to the 
charge o| the stu-dar. 

From my seat before the door of my house I could 
see Baba Khan and his friends curiously examining the 
wonderful machine, and in half-an-hour thi! serdar ri*- 
tumed to me, but without the watcli. He said that the 
Ivhan was delighted with it; so mucli so, indeed, that he 
intended to keep it, and that he thanked me very much 
for the present. Though I luul intended it for him, 1 
had not said so to his messenger, so^that the act was oho 
of barefaced swindling. The only reveng«‘ I could take 
was to tell thc‘ serdar that the Khan was welcome to- 
the watch, but that I had intended to givi* him a gold 
one later on. Now, however, I had countermiyidcd the 
instructions which I was about to send to Teheran for 
the purchase of the more costly presetit. 1 do not know 
what was the precise effect of this.message upon the 
Khan, but he seemeil to be impressed with the truth 
of the proverb about the bird in the hand, and I heard 
,110 more from him on the subject. 

During the day I hail a visit from one of the more 
respectable of the Mervli, by name Owez Bey. A few 
days Ix-fore his visit, an angry camel had taken his 
hand into its mouth, and inflicted a severe bite, the 
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long fangs of the* animal piercing through the palm. 
The hand was very much ‘inllamod,- and, in the ex¬ 
treme heat of tlic weatjior which then obtained, I was 
fearful that serious results would accrue. I prescribed 
for him wlwt 1 < ^ iiisidered the i)rop(‘r course of treat¬ 
ment, and, after having lanced bis hand to give exit tp 
the pus*which bilil s^ccumutated under the fascia, I or¬ 
dered a cooling lotion of vinegar and water. I directed 
him to procure the vinegar from Matthi, the Jew, but to 
this he was strongly opposed. ‘How do I know,’ said 
he, ‘ but that that Moussai would give me poison '?' 
’Such was the estimation in which this poor Jew, one 
of the most honest men in the whole community, was 
held. 

While Owcz Bey was visiting me, a portion of the 
inaugural ceremonies, which had not been completed on 
the previous day, was carried out. Owing to the extreme 
heat of the weather, I had caused the outer reed mat 
of my house to be removed, and the thick felt wall lining 
to be raised at a point opposite the doorway, so that a 
free current of air could circulate through the room. 1 
was thus exposed to the view of the passers-by, and in 
a very short time, as was usual whenever I made my 
appearance, a considerable number of people had assem¬ 
bled, and ’seated themselves on the ground immediately 
adjoining my lattiie, two musicians appearing among 
them. They were^what were styled twccdnic adamlar, 
from the kind of instrumi-nt on which they performed. 
The turediilc is a kind of large clarionet, uiadt^of bam¬ 
boo, and about three fei't iij length. It is furnished 
with six holes for the lingers, at the back being a 
'seventh, which is stopped by the thumb. There luc the 
dilH tweeduk and the Ann/a tirmliik ; the former being 
the treble instrument, the latter the bass one. Both 
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are cylindrical, and neither is furnished with a bell- 
mouth. The end is finisljod off with a kind of flat brass 
rilig. The dilli Ureedulc iiroduces a sound like the note 
of a thrush, while the sound of the hinja tireeduk is not 
unlike the drone of a hag-jjipc. The musitfians seated 
themselves upon a piece of f(jlt which had been Jbrought 
expressly for them, and commenced a low, dirge-like 
tune, which grew gradually (pneker, the principal exhi¬ 
bition of skill consisting of running up the gamut to the 
highest possible pitch, and then down again, on the part 
of the dilli, accompanied by a monotonous droning by 
the player of the kimia. As the rapidity of the fingering 
increased, the performers seemed to get e.\citcd, rising 
to their feet, and piping faster and faster each moment. 
They piped to the right, then to the left, and then, making 
right about face, juped to the rear, at each bar bowing 
their bodies until the mouths of the instruments touched 
their feet. This turning, bowing, and piping continued 
until the pipers were completely exhausted, when they 
resumed their seats; hut it seemed to he a matter’ of 

I 

pride to recommence as soon as possilMe after gaining 
sufficient breath to blow their tinrdnkii. There was 
nothing that, speaking strictly, could ho called an air, 
but simply a succession of noti'S wliich conveyed nn im¬ 
pression of wild sadness, followed by a monotonous run¬ 
ning up to frequent climaxes of acuftniess. The second 
player never on any occasion varied,his drone. On the 
whole, the performance was not disagri'eahle; at least, 
it (Ud not seem so to mo, so iutorested was I in this first 
^ serious musical display whitdi I bad ever witnessed among 
the Turcomans. 

Hiding repeatedly received letters from the Eussian 
prisoner Kidaieff, some in Eussian, written by himself, 
and others in Jagatai, written for him by some local 
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scribe, but neither of which I could understand, I resolved 
to seek a»i interview with him., 

As his place ‘of residence was under the immediifte 
jurisdiction of Aman Nias Khan, I applied to that cfiief- 
tain for permission to visit the prisoner. Aman Niaz 
readily consented, a iid aj)ppinted the following day for 
the proposed interview, saying that at the same time we 
could visit his own personal estate about fifteen miles 
from Kouchid Khan Kala. 

I rose very eaily on the morning in question, as we 
]mrpo8ed starting shortly aftia- sunrise, and as I stood at 
the doorway of my house, looking out towards the ^coming 
day, great flights of wild ducks, ibises, and cranes passed 
at intervals overhead, winging their way to the distant 
marshes of the Tijcaid. Now and then a broad-winged 
heron went fla])ping heavily by, bound in the same direc¬ 
tion. Some sleeiiing forms were still to be seen outside 
the huts, for at this season of the year the Turcomans 
sleep out of doors, on account of the excessive heat within 
the' houses. Here and there a huge sheepskin hat, pro¬ 
truding from unTler tlie blanket, showed where the sleep¬ 
ers lay. Aiouiul were the recumbent camels, which had 
not yet coninienced their daily groaning chorus. The 
women, early risers at Merv, were dusting the carpets. 

A flock of sheep was bleating on its way to jiasture. The 
saffron light of mol-ning thre-w tin; huge mass of ram¬ 
parts into bold re]i<if as it <lawned behind them. Then 
the eastern horizon burst into a blaze of light, and the 
sun peeped above the fruit-tree tliiekets licyond the waWa 
of Kouchid Khan Kala. 

My principal servant \?a8engaf*edin 

of pet animals which I had gathered round me in my ev, 
for the people of Merv, knowing that I was interested in 
natural history, liad almost overwhelmed me with zoolo- 
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gical specimens—for a consi<lcration, olf course. I had a 
beautiful specimen of the, antelope of the plain, a ger¬ 
falcon, three young jackals, a wplf cub, two black cats, 
nnd*a hedgehog. The Turcomans display great fondness 
for dumb animals, and it was remarkable to* see men of 
known ferocity exhibit the grptest tenderness to^various 
pets. One of my servants, a raider 4 )f celebrity, amused 
me by sitting and laughing himself into convulsions at 
the antics of a kitten running after its tail, he being a 
man who, on the war-path, would cut down woman or 
child. 

The sun had hardlv risi-u when Aman Niaz Khan 
• ** 

rose from the platform where he had been sleeping out 
of doors, performed his aldiitions, and soon after we were 
ready, and were! accompanit'd hy several people of stand¬ 
ing across the river and treacherous portions of the 
muddy road. Tlui hurdle bridges were too rickety to 
trust, and trenches and (luagmires made the ground un¬ 
safe. Parting from our companions, w(! rode on past 
cultivated liclds and castor-oil plants, while vineyards a'mt 
groves of apricots and peaches forme<l anhlmost unbroken 
line along our routi'. There were large fiedds, too, where 
a plant from which the Kiindji nuiih, the oil used alike 
for cooking and illuminating purposes, is produced. It 
grows to a ludght of four or five- feet; its square stems, 
op^Msitc leaves, and lipped corolla indicate* it to he of the 
labiate family. 1 do not know its hgtanical name. 

In each of the villages through which we passed were 
one or u»ore mills for the production of oil from the grain 
of this plant. The constrm-tion of these mills is j)eculiar. 
A stump of a large trunk, about four foot in height and^ 
three in diameter, was hollowed into a kind of rude mor¬ 
tar, in which was a pestle of hard, heavy wood, in shape 
closely resembling a large Indian club, and weighing. 
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perhaps, two hundredweight. This was made to revolve 
while pressing against the sideij of the mortar by moans 
of a beam six or seven feet in length,- which was in tuili 
attached to a straddle fastened to the back of a camel. 
The camel Walked round and round the mortar m the 
very small circle which the length of the beam i)ermitted. 
him to make. A* rude thatched roof, raised upon four 
tall poles, sheltered the animal from the heat of the sun. 

At each village the elders came, out to salute us, 
seizing our right hands in each of theirs, as is their 
method of salutation, and then stroking their beards. 
Idany were the invitations we received to. dismount and 
partake of gattiik and sheep’s-tail fat at the Kethkodas’ 
houses. It was near mid-day when we drew' near Aman 
Niaz Khan’s country residence. Some twenty acres of 
ground, copiously watcied liy branches of the Alaska 
canal, were enclosed by a tall mud wall. One-half of this 
was under clover, which here grows to a very great 
height; the remainder was devoted to iirjni (barley) and 
melon; while around the liousi', and enclosing the vine¬ 
yards, were prettV extensive groves of apricot and peach. 

The Khan’s house, situated in the centre of a smajl 
grove, wjis an oldong structure of unl)aked brick, plaM 
tered over with tine yellow loam, and still exhibiting som|^ 
attempts at decoration about the entry and windows. ^ 
was two storeys in lihiglit, tlat-roofed, and about fifty fe^ 
by twenty long and wide, and fifteen in height. .The 
Khan told me that he seldom inliabited this, as he 
ferred living in an er ; moreover, he used it as a f^BreS} 
house for corn and fruit. Though it was early m WnjjJ 
|hc grapes were rapidly approaching maturity, 
were of a dark red variety, and \ cry small, a fact,4r^ 
bably attributable to the density with which they vWc 
allowed to grow, for in most instances the clusters were so 
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compact that the grapes wore forced at their sides into 
a hexagonal form by mutiyi! pressure. I point«l this out 
to the Khan, and ho said it was true»enough, but that 
nobody could take the trouble to arrange them in any 
other way. In the vineyards whieli were hotter looked 
after, as in the case of thgse of ^latthi the ^ew, the 
grapes attained very large dimcnsiojis, some of the white 
varieties, of an ovoid form, being fully two inches in 
length. Close to the Khan’s house were numerous vil¬ 
lages, also surrounded with fruit trees and vineyards. 
They were inhabited by the chiefs own immediate clans¬ 
men, the Kethkoda of each lasing a close relation of his 
own. 'Se took infinite pains to show mo over his ground, 
of which he ai)pcared to feel very proud. Wes then pressed 
a short distance northward, to a rather populous village, 
of which one of his uncles was chief. Towards its western 
side was a kind of low square tower, with terraced top, 
to which access was given by stairs on tlus outside of the 
building. The lower storc'y, or the inti'rior of this house, 
was used for the storage of corn. 

We were entertained by one of Arhan Niaz Khan’s 
kinsmen in a spacious, well-carpeted cr, from the summit 
of which a pair of inflated toonil.K hung conspicuously. 
Suspended against the wall was the only matchlock I saw 
in Merv. It was of excc'edingly rude construction, and 
even the Turcomans tlu'mselvi's lookt'd upon it much as 
we should upon some of the anticiiui ^specimens iireserved 
in an ancient armoury, for all their guns of to-day have 
percussion locks. Even flint locks art' completely out of 
date among them! , 

Aman Niaz told me that he had sent for Ividaieff, the, 
Russyin prisoner, who would make his appearance a little 
later. Meantime we took our siesta, after which a num¬ 
ber of visitors came in, to assist at a general tea-drinking. 
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Every Turcoman clirrios wiiii mm in his jiocket a small 
bag fillcdwith green tea ; anil ^should he happen to call 
at a house where 4he in^iahitunts arc too poor to affortl 
the luxury, he calls f.)r hot water, and produces a handful 
of tea for the refreshment of himself and his host. It is 
only amdng those wlio are well-to-do that sugar is ever, 
seen, and even tin’ll ii^ is considered a luxury. It is gene¬ 
rally white Inm]) sugar, of Kussian make, but one also 
frequently sees crystallised sugar-candy. It is brought 
here from Bokhara. The ti'apot is a tall copper jug, 
about a foot in height, and furnished with a cover. This, 
filled Avith water, is placed ujion a lire, and wlu'ii the con¬ 
tents boil, a handful of green tea is put in. Every Tur¬ 
coman, when oil the road, brings with him his ti-a-bowl, 
which is of Chinese porcelain, about live inches in dia¬ 
meter, and four in diqith. It is white inside, and of a 
greyish olive on the exterior. Tliese are the only domes¬ 
tic utensils in use among tlie Turcomans whicli are not 
cither of wood or metal. They are- carried in a peculiar 
leather case, resemliling a heinisplK'rical saucepan with a 
long handle, which is slung at tlie saddle-bow of the rider. 
The guests sit in a ring. The host, having two or three 
bowls before him, lills and hands them to his neighbours 
in the order of their seniority or dignity. Tlie sugar— 
if he have any—he generally keeps in his pocket; and 
when he wishes to (h’stiiignish any jierson especially, ho 
takes out a lump and pitches it across the ring to the 
feivoured individual. 1 recollect that, on my first arrival 
at Merv, I was in the habit of placing in the middle of 
the circle of my visitors a large bowl of broken sugar. 
Each guest, before filling bis howl with tea, more than 
6alf filled it xvith sugar; and then, taking a large Ijand- 
ful, he put it into his pocket by way of guaranteeing a 
supply for the next bowl, for he knew full well that unless 
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this precaution were observed the othtjrs would take care 
to seize all that remained! A Turcoman likes to drink 
liis tea as hot as lie can possibly bear»it.- When he has 
finished his draught, the manner in which he returns the 
bowl to be refilled for some one else is a mutter of nice 
.etiquette. By a sudden twitch of the wrist he throws the 
vessel with a spinniii" motion into.thehniddle o^ the car¬ 
pet, affecting an air of nonchalance as ho does so. When 
a stranger anives from a distance, or any person of dis¬ 
tinction comes in, he is supplied with bowl after bowl of 
tea until he chooses to desist, which he signifies by placing 
his tea-bowl upon tlus carpet, mouth downwards. BlacK 
tea is practically unknown among the Turcomans, nor 
will they drink it when oft'ered to them, unless it be very 
liighly sweetened. Green tea is willingly drunk without 
any sweiitening. When the jug of tea is exhausted, the 
host shakes out tlu' leaves into one of the bowls, and 
then, sprinkling them with sugar, proceeds to eat them, 
unless he favours some of his guests by sliaring them 
with him. 

Afk‘r tea, Aman Niaz Khan sent f(i»‘ one of his ne¬ 
phews, who had returned a short tinu! previously from 
Bokhara, in order that he might show me an example of 
the peculiar kind of entozoon termed the mhte, by which 
so many people of that country arc tormented. The 
nephew was a lad of about fourteen years of age. A 
bamhige was unwound from his ^ ankle, and a small 
poultice of boiled vine-leaves removed, disclosing an in¬ 
flamed .spot of about an inch in diameter. From its 
centre protruded’a yello\v, thread-like body, which was 
wound round a morsel of twig. This was the rishte, as 
it is jermed in Merv and Bokhara, the worm of Pharaoh, 
as it is styled in Abyssinia, or the Guinea worm, by 
which latter name it is known to English-speaking people 
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along the slioros tlie PcrsiiUi Gulf and in Africa. A 
caravan,scarcely ever arrives from Bokhara without a 
large number ot its ig,embers being afflicted with this 
disagreeable ('iitozoon. Aman Niaz informed me that 
aTiyone wh# drinks the. stagnant water of the rain-pools, 
or that* of the tanks of the caravanserais, is certain to 
take into his s.tsteyi the *egg of the mhtf, which will 
then infallibly develop itself. It generally makes its ap¬ 
pearance where the bone has little more covering than 
the skin, as at the ankle, the knee, or th(' (dbow-joint. 
A small pimple is seen, which after a time opens, and a 
’ small black head, furnished with two minute hooks, is 
seen protruding. This is laid hold of and drawn gently, 
the body, which is of a bright primrose colour, and 
about the thickn. ss of the B string of a violin, follow¬ 
ing, to the extent of about half an inch. This operation 
is repeated twice in the day, care being taken to draw 
the worm very gently, lest it should break. As it is 
drawn out, it is wound uiion a quill, a. tine twig, or some 
Such small olqeet. As it dries it loses its fresh yellow 
colour, and exactly resenil)les a violin string. Should 
the mht!' break during extraction, serious results are apt 
to follow. The l utire limb swells, and suppuration sets 
in along the track of the worm. After seven days of 
intense agon}’, the entire’ body of the creature is dis¬ 
charged, and the w\Mind heals up. Should the constitu¬ 
tion of the sufferc’’ not be of the strongest, however, he 
is in great danger of losing his limb, which in such 
countries is almost e(]uivalent to losing his lifch Aman 
Niaz informed nu- that there ,is another method by which 
the tmhfc may be extracted, without the tedious process 
"of drawing it out day by day, half an inch at a, time, 
and which occupies occasionally a month or six weeks. 
The worm sometimes amounts to a yard in length. By 
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a judicious pressure of the Angers, "with S kneading 
motion, round the orifice hence the body of IJie ento- 
zoon protrudes, it can be gradually worked forward, and 
its etitire length extracted in the course of a few hours. 
There are men who devote themselves especially to this, 
Und, as Aman Niaz told me, they generally malfe use of 
a couple of small silver coins,*with which to prcss*around 
the orifice. The Khan himself had extracted as many 
as forty of these dreadful worms from his body in 
the course of a year. In many instances, he had not 
patience even for the process by which it is extracted in a 
few hours, but, on its first appearance, plucked away the * 
head, tRus causing suppuration to follow. It is a curious 
fact that while this rishte. prevails all over Southern 
Bokhara, it is never found in the Merv oasis. 

It wanted but two hours of sunset, as I sat alone 
within the cr; Amiui Niaz Khan and our host having 
gone to look at some vineyards at a short distance. I 
was engaged in taking some notes of the day’s occur¬ 
rences, when the door opened, and some Turcomans en-* 
tered. They wore their swords, and were booted as for a 
journey. In their midst was a man who had neither 
sword nor boots, although he wore the regular Turcoman 
costume. This was the Russian prisoner Kidaieff. Had 
I not been so informed, I should never have khown that 
he was not a Turcoman. Though only about twenty- 
five years old, he looked considerably over forty. He 
seemed worn to little more than shin and bone ; and 
his pale^ leaden-coloured face was wasted, and ghastly 
to look upon. Hi! resembled a walking corpse rather 
than aught else; and his dull, glassy eyes had a fixed 
and mindless expression. I motioned to him to be seated. 
He addressed me in Russian, of which, unfortunately, I 
understand but little. I then spoke to him in Jagatai 
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Tartar, which he spoke with some fluency. H(‘ tlianked 
me for the money which I hatj sent to him, and stated 
that he was very grateful for the improved treafn^ent 
whicli he had experienced since my arrival at ^ferv, tlu' 
irons ui)pn iiis ankles having been l emovcd at my it‘- 
quest. j aski'd him about the treatment which he had' 
met with at the Tiaiids of the 'rurcomans since his ca])- 
turc, hut could get Init little information on this score, 
for his gaolers were sitting hesid(! him, and Ik! did not 
<lare to answer. 1 could see, however, from his emaci¬ 
ated frame and the expression of his countenance that 
his sufferings must havi- been great indeed, 'riie.traces 
of these sulferings upon his lineaments had been still 
furth(;r emphasized by the use of opium, for his captors, 
occasionally taking pity ujxrn him, supplied him with this 
drug to enable him temiiorarily to forget his miseries. 
Little by little he had indulged iii this pernicious habit, 
until he had become' a couliriued o])iuni eater and smoker. 

H(! told me that that was his seventh year at Jlerv, 
and that though he h^^d repeatedly sent letters to Itussia, 
imploring his frtends and the public to ransom him, 
nothing had been done, the sum asked by the Turco¬ 
mans being too large, amounting, I believe, to something 
like 2,000?j This was to a great extent his own fault; 
for he had given himself out to he an oflicer of high 
rank, notwithstaiidiiTg his youth, when cajitured, and the 
Turcomans believed, him. He had further stated that 
his father was a general, and (jovernor of a province. 
Hence the exorbitant sum demamh.'d ^for his ransom. 
He had been subjected to all kinds of torture. Luring 
Jlie cold winter nights he had been forced to sl(;ep outside 
the house, securely manacled, so that he could make no 
attempt at escape. I learned, too, that his gaoler, to 
stimulate him to greater elforts to obtain a ransom, used 

V 
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to torture him by placing pieces of lighted charcoal upon 
the surface of his stomach, and afterwards washing the 
wdund with scalding water. As I have this story from 
somic of the Turcomans themselves, I suppose I may 
attach credit to it. 

. I again tried very hard to jirocure his release, renewing 
my offer of one thousand krans (40Lh hue they treated the 
off(ir with contempt, pointing to the value of the food he 
had consumed during his long imprisonment. But I told 
them flatly that Kidaieff was only a private soldier, and 
that if, as they proposed, they sacrificed him sooner than 
part with him for a low ransom, the Eussians would* 
make them pay dearly for what they had done. Ho was 
taken hack to his quarters, hut I helicvc my argument 
made some impression upon his gaolers. 

Before starting the next morning some Tui'comans 
applied to me for medical advice and assistance, as was 
generally the case whenever I ai)])earcd at any of the 
outlying villages. One brought with him his son, whoso 
hand was badly inflamed. I prescribed a poultice (3f 
broad and milk, and gave detailed instructions as to how 
it was to he made. The man listened with attention, and, 
thanking me, took his leave. When he had gone half a 
mile, he came hack again, to say that I had omitted to 
tell him what should he the colour of the cow whose 
milk was to he used. He had, he said, a brown cow and 
a black one. A woman, too, whose daughter was suffer¬ 
ing from fever, brought me a handful of camel’s hair, 
and asltf d mo to manufacture from it a charm for the cure 
of her daughter’*8 illncssv As I had not the slightest 
notion of what the nature of the charm might he, I ad¬ 
dressed myself to Aman Niaz Khan, who immediately 
undertook to instruct me. By means of a spindle the 
camel-hair was spun into a stout thread, the Khan all 
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the time droning ‘some verses from the Koran, or some 
necromantic chant. When El^e thread was finished it 
was of corsiderahle length, and, folding it three timt-s 
upon itself, he respun it. Then he proceeded to tie 
seven knots mpoii the string. Before drawing each knot 
hard he^ blew upon it. This, tied into the form of i» 
bracelet, was to‘be .worn on the wrist of the patient. 
Each day one of the knots was to be untied and blown 
upon, and when tlu* seventh knot had been undone the 
whole of the thread was to bti made into a ball and 
thrown into the river, carrying, as was supposed, the 
Illness with it. 1 had sonn- (juininc with me, w;hich [ 
unluckily gave her, the result being that I was nearly 
torn in pieces by a crowd of c.xcited matrons who desired 
to procure some of the drug for their children who were 
ill of fever. 
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Bazaar day—An accident -The market -place Food ziippliea —Punishments 
—Turcoman stceils - Tlie town crier Slicep-tail fat Abundance of 
game—Breakfast dithcaUii's—Starving out enemies Aly snmsa stealer 
-Beg Hurad’s present Turcoman life Customs—Cleverness of 
women Carpets. 

The baztiar at Konclud Klian Kala is lielil twice in the 
week—on Sunday tind Thursday. On each of these days 
there is a very larj^t! {'iitheriag of the iuhahittuits of the 
oasis; eight to ton thousand persons being usually pre¬ 
sent. On each bazattr day the annoyance which I under¬ 
went from iruiuisitive visitors was tpiadrupled, and from 
the earliest dawn my rr was filled with unbidden guests, 
all seeking for the news about things in general of which 
they supposed me to be the unfailing reciipient. The day 
following that on which I returned from Aman Niaz 
Khan’s country house was bazaar day; and, with a view 
of bemg out of the way wluui my troublesome visitors be¬ 
gan to arrive, I rose shortly before daybreak, Snd walked 
towards the southern gate of the fortress. Clambering 
up the very steep ascent, I took my place upon the 
ramparts to watch the sunrise over the jjlains, and see 
the varjpus dealers and customers arrive at the bazaar. 
For nearly an l/our 1 was left in undisturbed quiet. 
Owing to my wearing Turcoman attire nobody had taken 
notic^ of me when crossing the inhabited portion of the* 
ground. Very soon, however, the relays of workers on 
the ramparts began to arrive. I was immediately espied. 
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and, as usual, a dense tlironj; formed round me, perse¬ 
cuting me with their seiiselessj questions. The sun was 
well above the hmizon before there was any great infliix 
of visitors to the market, but towards seven o’clock the 
throng became V(>ry large indei'd. 

From my lofty look-out j)ost, I saw an accident which 
threatened to tdrn rf)ut fatally, and which resulted in 
serious loss. The tall, rickety bridge across the Murgab, 
which I have already mentioned, was, owing to the pas¬ 
sage of the Merv people with their lu'asts of burtheai. 
sadly shaken and dismantled. It was hardly safe to cross 
it on horseback. A Turcoman, with a laden horse carry¬ 
ing various commodities for sale at the bazaar, seeing 
the dilapidated condition of the bridge, preferred fording 
the Murgab to risking himsadf and his animal upon tluf 
shaky framework. TIui river was at this time rather 
high, though there were many places at which it could 
be crossed with ease. This Turcoman, however, chose a 
dangerous spot, where there was a hole in the river-bed. 
When half across, the horse- lost his footing, and, with 
his load and ridcT, disappe ared beneath the surface. The 
current was unusually strong, and when they next ap¬ 
peared they were twenty or thirty yards lower down the 
stream. The man had held to the bridle*, and struggled 
hard to keep his e)wn and the [inimars heads above water. 
On one occasion tiled' disappeare-d so long that I felt con¬ 
fident both were- losj. At le-ast fifty on-lookers threw off 
their scanty garments and dashed into the water. They 
succeeeled in disengaging the struggling ride-r, who seemed 
none the worse for his elucleing; but the- horse, borne 
^down by his load, remained at the bottom. Divers im¬ 
mediately set to work, but could ned discover the carcass. 
Then about twenty persons formed a chain across the 
river and swam against the stream. At every stroke the 
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swimmers allowed themselves to sink, until their feet 
touched the bottom, feeliyg for the drowned horse, which 
thejjr at length succeeded in discoveringf Several of them, 
divmg, laid hold of it by the bridle, and, keeping all toge¬ 
ther, towed it ashore. 

• When the bazaar was well thronged, I came^down to 
look at the proceedings, for up to this time I had not had 
an opportunity of inspecting a genuine Turcoman market. 
There are two parallel lines of mud wall, each one hun¬ 
dred yards long, and about sixty apart. From these walls 
spring short partitions of the same material, forming 
recesses at right angles to the general line, and turne(T 
inwards towards the interior of tlic bazaar, in which the 
habitual traders display their goods. Overhead, each one 
has a kind of rude roof of reed matting or felt, to keep 
off the sun’s rays. Within these booths the merchants 
squat upon the ground, surrounded by their wares. Those 
who have not regular stalls sit out in the middle of the 
open space exposed to the full glare of the sun, and others 
under cover of curious square cotton umbrellas, such as 
may be seen any day in a southern Spaliish market. 

The people who throng the bazaar, to the number of 
6,000 or 8,000, are principally Mervli, though there are 
a few Kliivans, Bokharans, aird, very occasionally, a trader 
or two from Meshed. No charge is made upon the mer¬ 
chants who frequent the bazaar for* the accommodation 
afforded them in the stalls, except jn the ease of Jews, 
who pay half a kran (fivepence). The only expense in¬ 
curred hy the traders is that of keeping in repair the 
pathways across the fields and rude bridges spanning the 
irrigation trenches. That such repairs are sometime^ 
needed will be seen from the anecdote about the drowned 
horse, given above. 

The local Turcoman traders supply the bazaar with 
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corn, some kinds of oil, fru'ts, fresh provisions, and articles 
of home manufacture; bosidds horses, asses, and camels. 
Almost throughout the ear the bazaar is plentifully smi- 
plied with fruits, all of which are of exquisite flavour.* In 
fact, Merv has from time immemorial been celebrated for 
its fruits. Its melons are occasionally exported to Persia, 
in which countr^per^ons ofrank send them to each otlier 
as presents. They are beyond all comparison supia-ior 
to those produced along the frontier, or in the interior of 
Persia. The poaches are also delicious. One variety, 
the rind of which is of a deep crimson colour, known 
* as the shanik, is smaller than the ordinary peach, and is 
without exception the most exquisite species of tfiis fruit 
which I have ever tasted. Then there are apricots, and 
the jujube fruit which abounds at Merv. In e.\ternal ap¬ 
pearance the latter is vei-y like a snuill date. It has also 
a stone like that fruit. The inside, howcv('r, is of a dry, 
husky nature, slightly sweet, and i)roduces intense thirst. 
It is perhaps the fruit least adapted for consumption in 
art Eastern climate. The only other fruits 1 have seen at 
Merv arc walnuts, which are chiefly brought from Persia, 
and apples. These latter arc very ])Oor and woody, the 
climate being apparently too hot for their successful 
cultivation. 

The bazaar is alwiiys plentifully supplied with food- 
cheese, both soft aiM hard as stone, coagulated milk, and 
lai'ge cakes of brea^l. The principal meat is goat’s flesh 
and mutton, but beef and camel’s flesh are seen at times, 
with that of the antelope and wild ass. 'f he tdieep and 
goats are killed on the spot qs wanted, on account of the 
heat. Pheasants are plentiful, and fowls and eggs can * 
be obtained. , 

The merchants from Bokhara chiefly bring cloth of 
different kinds, coarse silk, cotton, and woven camel-hair. 
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They also offer for sale tiimhnk\ for tlief water-pipes, green 
tea, and sugar—either ordifiary white lump or crystallized 
cjindicd sugar, both heinff'of Eussian manufacture. 

The traders from Meshed deal in liner cloths, Eussian 
calico, Chinese tea-bowls, tea-pots, and glasg tumblers; 
while the Morv people, besides food, sell wooden spbons and 
dishes, clothes, sheepskin hath and oversoats, knwes, and 
occasionally arms. Eussian leather and long and short 
rifles wore also to be had. Sometimes, but rarely, dried 
fish is exposed for sale. It is brought from Bokhara and 
Khiva, and is caught in the Oxns, I believe. The money 
in use is a mixture of Persian, Bokharan, and Eussian. 

Up6n alternate bazaar days a kind of court was held 
upon an earthen mound about forty feet long by fifteen 
in height. Here the Kethkodas, assisted by an old Cadi, 
administered judgment. The punishments were fines, 
and a kind of pillory, the offenders’ arms being tied be¬ 
hind, their hats removed, and then they had to stand 
for so long in the broiling sim. Thieves were bound to a 
stake; and in cases where! i)eoplo were remiss in obcykig 
the Khan, the stick was used until it felkto pieces. 

With the exception of iiuiat, fruit, and corn, every¬ 
thing was horribly dear. C«)arsc tea (!osts from six to 
eight shillings pi-r pound ; and sugar, both ordinary white 
lump and crystallized candied sugar, called herc’/VuMef, were 
over one shilling and eightpcnce for the same cpiantity. 

I was very mnch amused by an incident which oc- 
cun-ed during my promenades. As'I was making my 
way back, after having traversed the entire length of the 
bazaar, a Jew mcivhant placed himself before me, and, 
making a profound reverence, presented me with a small 
bag of silver coin, containing about fifteen krans. In 
some surprise, I asked him what was the meaning of this 
proceeding. He replied that it was a gift to me from the 
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Jewish mci'chautf? of the bazaai-, by way of tostifyius their 
respect.. This is a common Eastern eustom; a gift offiired 
to a person of high posjition Ceing intended to concilkte 
his good-will, ‘ind secure his inriiiencc on any ncVdfid 
occasion. JIc would not take back the money, so I handed 
it to th*e I'U'U for their trouble in accompanying me. 

The westenf extj'emity of the bazaar is devoted to the 
sale of horses, asses, and caimds. Home tine horses are 
to be seen at times, at i)ri(;es varying from 301. to (50/.; 
but, as a rule, animals of this price are not brought to 
the bazaar. Tlu'y are generally of the Persian breed, 
being a mixture of Arab and Turcoman Idood, but 
thoroughbred Turcomans are also frccpiently exposed 
for sale. I saw two line ones on the day of my arrival. 
They were very l•i(•hly caparisoned. ]lesid(;s embroidered 
saddle-cloths and housings, tliey laid heavy silver collars 
studded with turijuoises and cornelians, and correspond¬ 
ing ornaments on every available part of the body. The 
value of the trajiiiings must have equalled that of the 
steeds themselves. During my stay at llerv, and a pridty 
long one among the*Vaniuds. I had ample means of ob¬ 
serving the merits of Turcoman horses, and of hearing 
their praises sounded by no cold partizans of the breed, 
viz., the Turcomans themselves. Yet I never witnessed 
or even fteard of such exidoits as Europisan travellers 
mention in speakrtig of them. 1 have over and over 
again made searching inquiries about the powers of these 
Central Asian steeds. A first-class Turcoman horse, after 
a month’s special training, and with amjile aivl special 
food, will go from sixty to seyenty miles a day, and'keep 
up that pace for an apparently unlimited period. This' 
* sustaining power is probably their only excellence,which 
has not been overrated. For mere speed over a mile or 
two they cannot hold their own against the higher class 
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of European horses. As a rule, the Turcoman horse is 
very ‘ leggy,’ hut extremely graceful of limb. His chest 
is Irtan-ow, but very long, as is his shmilder also. His 
hea<l is usually handsome, but in the main rather large; 
and the neck, far from having the proud curve of the 
Arab horse, is not even straight. It is slightly concave 
from above, and gives to some otherwise f legantly formed 
animals a lamentable likeness to a strangely abnormal 
camel. At the point of junction with the head, the nock 
is usually very constricted, giving the animal a half- 
strangled appearance. There arc not generally more than 
half a (lozen for sale on any given day. Asses are, how¬ 
ever, abundant; but I never saw at any time in Merv the 
large white ass used by persons of distinction in Persia. 

It approached mid-day, and the sun’s heat was be¬ 
coming intolerable, as I turned away from the bazaar. 
The town crier, mounted on a brok(>n piece of mud wall, 
was announcing the disappearance of a child, and alter¬ 
nating his descriptions of its dress and appearance with 
the statement that at a certain stall the Hesh of a she'ep* 
could be purchased at a reduced rate. There were some 
men, also, walking up and down the bazaar, and ci’ying 
out the names of the articles which they wished to buy. 
In a European mart one would expect the sellers to cry 
out their wares, but at Merv it is the contrary. A man 
goes along the row of booths shouting, ‘ I want six eggs,’ 
or ‘ I want two fowls.’ Should the ^tail-keeper be suffi¬ 
ciently emancipated from his habitual reverie, or from 
quarrelling with his neighbours, perhaps he will reply, 
but ho dealer ever takes tb/j trouble to put his goods en 
h'ulenee, ^ 

The camels were gi'oaning laboriously, and the horses 
were standing around in dissatisfied silence in the white 
heat of noon. The frequenters of the bazaar were begin- 
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ning to make their way to their own houses or those of 
their acquaintances, to indulge in the habitual siesta, and 
I directed mj Steps towards my redoubt. In thg out¬ 
skirts of the bazaar T passed large piles of the gnarled 
stems of tamarisk {odjar), brought from a distance of 
some twenty or thirty mili'S westward to be sold for fire¬ 
wood. Charcoal, too, in rude sacks, was being disposed 
of, for Turcomans of the better class use it for lighting 
their water-pipes, instead of the balls of dried horse- 
dung which the humbler citizens of Merv employ for 
the purpose. 

At Merv a sheep usually costs from seven to twelve 
shillings. The animals are of the big-tailed variety, and 
all the fat of their bodies seems to concentrate itself in 
this part, which cannot, on the average, weigh less than 
twelve pounds, and is the dearest portion of the carcass. 
When a slice]) is kilk-d, the tail is first made use of. It 
is skinned, and cut into ])ioc('s, which are placed in a 
large hemispherical iron cauldron of about two feet in dia¬ 
meter. In this tin* (at is melted down to the consistency 
of oil, and, wlfen it is at a high temi)erature, pieces of 
lean, chopped small, are thrown into it, and the pot is 
removed from the fire. The contents are th(«n poured 
into a wopden dish, somewhat larger than the pot, which 
is placed upon the carpet in the midst of the guests. 
Each person dips his bread into the melted grease, now 
and again fishing out a morsel of meat. Owing to the 
high temperature of the fat, these morsels are quite 
calcined, and taste precisely like greaijy cinders.* It is a 
peculiarity of the Turcomans that they like their meat, 
, exceedingly well done. When all the meat has been 
picked out from the dish, and the liquid within has 
attained a moderate temperature, the master of the feast 
takes the vessel in both hands, places it to his lips, and 
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swallows a pint or so of tlio fat. He then hands it to the 
gnest nearest to him, who^does likewise, and so it makes 
thd circuit of the party. When uearly all the grease has 
been thus consumed, and if there be lu’csent any person 
whom the host especially designs to honour, he offers him 
the wooden dish, and the reeijnent gathers up wliat re¬ 
mains by passing his curved finger roiind’the interior and 
conveying it to his mouth. 

Pibiffis a favourite dish with the poor, and, whetlu'r of 
rice or barley, is often flavoured witli ])rmies. Sheets of 
dough boiled in oil also form a popular food, the dough, 
from th 9 extreme heat of the oil, l)eing very liglit and flaky. 
Strange to say, though game abounds, very few indeed 
over go in search of it, the Turcomans preferring to sit 
at home and munch tlieir dry bread to taking the trouble 
and nuiking the exertion necessary to procure it. Neither 
do they much care for it. In the majority of instances 
the pheasants and partridges are not shot. When a party 
of horsemen are abroad, and by chance cross a piece of 
ground afi'ording any cover, they are sure to put up son'ie’ 
dozens of partridges or pheasants, and tlr.-n, forming line 
at short intervals, they drive them towards the oiien, the 
birds, after the first two flights, rarely ewr again taking 
to the w'iug. They are then run down until exhausted, 
when the riders spring from their horses and catch them 
alive. ‘ 

There is one preparation of meat wjiich the Turcomans 
carry with them when they go far afield for any purpose. 
It is calkd mimsa. A thin, circular cake of dough, a foot 
in diameter, is covered with meat finely minced, and highly 
flavoured with spices and garlic, a little sugar occasionally 
being luddi'd. The cake of dough is then doubled over, 
and the edges arc united. The whole is placed in an oven 
and baked for half an hour. This kind of mince pie is 
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one of the most ilalatnhle dislics to ho found among the 
Turcomans, especially wlu-u’ they can be prevailed upon 
by any means to lessen, the ordinary modicum of gailic. 
I subsisted larg ly upon mi mm, wbicli I bad specially 
made by Mattlii, the .Tew merchant. Subsequently, Ij^r- 
ever, I was obliged to abandon this diet. When it was 
once known tliiVt 1 .was in the habit of ordering a dozen 
nu'at pi('s of the kind, 1 had always a largo number of 
guests at my hous(‘, patiently awaiting the moment at 
which I shmdd produce my breakfast or dinner, in order 
that they might partake of the xuiiiHa, which they looked 
upon as a great delicacy. 

This dish was the occasion of an amusing incident, 
which, at the tinu', however, was to me the reverse of 
diverting. Beg Wurad was exti'avagantly fond of this 
minced preparation. I had, in my unsophisticated days, 
largely supjdied all conu'rs with it, Beg ^lurad among the 
number. Finding that there was an apparently never- 
failing supply, the old rudian, far from being shy of con¬ 
tinually repeating his visits, seemed to have grown to 
consider breakfast and dinner at my exiiense a standing 
institution. Observing this, 1 directed Matthi not to 
bring me any more mimxn until I should send him further 
word. Great was the disappointment of the pot-hunhirs 
when, on 'arriving each morning and (uening, they dis¬ 
covered that I was ( t)iifining myself t(» a diet of bread and 
patfuk, with an occasional f gg. Turcoman etiquette made 
it nece,ssary that I should olfer my visitors a portion of 
what I was eating; and often, out of what would other¬ 
wise have been a substantial, meal, I have scarcely been 
able to secure a couple of mouthfuls for myself. It was 
‘hateful to eat with these; peoi)le. Kach raced with the 
others, as it were, in <-ating, so as to obtain the greatest 
possible supply of food for bimself. It was quite sufficient 
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to prevent one from enjoying*his food to witness the 
rapacity and eagerness witif which they devoured what 
was laid before them, lest fhey ii\ight be outstripped by 
any M their companions. Sometimes, with a view of 
disuppointing them, I have abstained from food for a 
whole day, leaving them, from early dawn to lorfg after 
sunset, with no other nourishment tl^an feat whicTi they 
could extract from their water-pipes. My own servants, 
who were highly disgusted at this system of abstinence, 
inasmuch as it forced them, as well as myself, to fast on 
occasional days, again and again urged mo to tell my 
visitors to go out; but t did not wish to commit such a 
broach of etiquette, and preferred the more passive form of 
showing the intrudm’s tliat I tliought they were carrying 
the joke a little too far. When by these means I had 
succeeded in getting rid of the more rapacious of my ac¬ 
quaintances, I ventured to order a fresh supply of Hiiiiisa, 
which I kept concealed in ray saddle-bags, pending a pos¬ 
sible opportunity of consuming it unobserved. However, 
someone betrayed the secret of the hidden sandwiches- 
to Beg Murad, who now made a practice • of visiting my 
house about dawn, when I was asleep, helping himself 
from the bags, and coolly sitting down upon my carpet to 
enjoy his breakfast, after which he had the audacity to 
wake me up and ask whether I was not going to get him 
any tea. At first I was highly amused at his sangfroid, 
but this system of breakfasting surreptitiously at my 
expense began at last to assume the fom of a serious 
annoyance. I have often awakened, to see the last portion 
of my day’s allowance of simsa vanishing down Beg 
' Murad’s throat, he not feeling the slightest concern as to 
how I^should procure my breakfast. 

At last matters came to a crisis. Baba Khan and 
Aman Niaz Khan were desirous of consulting me upon 
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some serious uiiiAer connected with the government of 
Merv, apd, with several of their principal followers, one 
morning paid me a visij. Taking their seats, they wafted 
patiently until i should awake, for, as I have said, ft is a 
matter of .'itrict etiquette among the Turcomans, at Mei-v 
especially, never to disturb a sleeper. When I awoku, 

1 notie'ed, as u»iial,. Beg tfurad, rapidly swallowing my 
samsff, and I could perceive by the broad grins on the 
faces of the others, that they bad been informed of tlie 
joke, and were intensely amused at it. This was too 
much for me, and, with a very sour expression of coun¬ 
tenance, I commenced to think over the means y liereliy 
T should put a summary end to the objectionable pro¬ 
ceedings of tile lleg. 

Tbe conversation turned u])(>n the doings on the 
previous evening of some thieves, who had infringed tlu; 
now regulations as to raiding upon their neighbours. 

‘ Ob,’ said Beg ^lurud, witli liis mouth full of mincemeat, 
‘I believe! that tbe Bahadur Khan (myself) thinks we 
.aiK; all thieves at Merv.’ This gave nif! the desired oppor¬ 
tunity, and I r,jplii-d, rather liercely, ‘ 1 do not bcli(!ve 
that you are all o<jri here, but a gr(>at many are, and it 
is my opinion that you are the chief of them. This 
lirovoked inextinguishable laughter among the audience, 
which bad the effect of irritating me still further, and, 
resolving to push the matter to an extremity there and 
then, I continued. ‘ Beg Murad, finish that sKwrn which 
you arp eating, and then immediately go out of my house; 
and if I evia- catch you within the door again it will Ins 
the. worse for you.’ With this I imperiously pointed 
towards the door. Beg Murad, who was a man of very 
high standing at Merv, was completely taken aback at 
this sudden change in my long-suffering attitude, and as 
he perceived from the demeanour of his superiors who 
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were present that I should be suppoilied'm my command, 
he rose, and left the ev, dajtmg an angry look at me. 

*I^then explained to Baba and Aman^ifiaz Khans how 
for a long time I had been victimised by the Beg, and 
that no other course than the one I had adopted was left 
ojjcin to me. They said that J was quite right, and that 
Murad’s reputation was the same allrf)vef Merv; that he 
was a very gi’eedy i)crson, and endeavoured as mteh as 
possible to live at the expense of others, while never on 
any account would he offer hospitality to his fi-iends. 

In the course, of half an hour tlu' Khans hfft me, and, 
as I ww engaged in writing, I noticed an unusual stir 
outsule my door. Then the carpet wliich liung curtain- 
wise Ixifore it was thrust aside, and two Turcomans 
appeared, dragging by the horns a largi> fat-tailed sheep. 

‘ Stop! ’ I cried, ‘ where are you bringing that animal to ?’ 

‘ It is,’ said one, ‘ a i>r('S(‘nt from Bc'g Murad.’ It was, in 
effi'ct, a peace-offering on his part, for he had thought it 
more prudent to try and be on good terms with me, 
espcfcially as he had a susi)icion that ere long some, sun- ’ 
stantial presents might bo distril)uf('d ainong the Icatl- 
ing inhabitants. He had therefore pocketed the affront 
which 1 had ipit upon him. However, I would not hear of 
any compromisi', and peremptorily orderc'd the sheep to 
be taken away, saying that I would have no dealings of 
any kind with a man of Beg Murad’s character. Observ¬ 
ing, however, the ludicrously dolorous (expression upon the 
faces of my servants and henchmen, who, by my '-efusal 
of the sheep, saw themselves deprived of a prospective 
meal of sheep’s-tail fat and mutton broth, I so far re¬ 
scinded my original decision as to consent to buy the 
auiranl. 1 asked my chief servant to appraise its worth, 
telling him not by any means to undervalue it, as I did 
not wish to be under any obligation whatever to the 
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would-be donor.* He said that thirteen krans (nearly 
eleven shillings) would be ’aqiplo purchase money, so I 
handed that sura to tlio man who had brought the s^ieep. 
To make my action all tlic more patent, I harl the animal 
slaughtcrod upon the spot, and despatched a leg of it to 
Beg Murad’s vr, with the qiessagc that, if so disposed, Iro 
could make sintim aut of it for himself. To do the Beg 
justice, I must admit tliat ho saw the humour of the 
proceeding. When T suhs('qnently b(!C,arae reconciled to 
him, previous to leaving Merv, he laughed heartily over 
the whole affair. 

Eating seems to bo the main object of a Turcoman’s 
life, and, provided he has an adequate supply of the 
better class of nutriment, such as I have described, he 
will remain inactive and indolent. He will not even go 
upon a chdpjww or alfiiidii, those species of raids which 
for the youngc'r members of the community have the 
double advantage of mingling pleasure and profit. At 
the bottom tin; Turcoman is not fond of fighting; he 
•w8uld much rather supply his wants by some other means, 
though he decickidly prefers raiding, with all its concomi¬ 
tant risks, to anything like steady labour in the fields, or 
other industrial pursuit. 

The everyday lift! of a wealthy Turcoman is a very 
indolent one. He rises a little before dawn, which he 
can well afford to Mo, inasmuch as he spends the best 
part of the middle, of the day in siesta, and retires to 
bed at*an early hour in the evening. Having washed, 
and lighted his water-pipe, he sits smoking, Awaiting 
the production of the hot fr(iBh brea^ which the female 
members of the household are preparing, and then, hav¬ 
ing made his breakfast, and smoked again for haif-an- 
hour, he talks with the people who drop in to arrange 
his ordinary matters of business, whether in connection 

X 
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with his flocks and herds, or his trafec with Meshed. 
The rest of the day is spen^ m the idlest possible fashion. 
Thosp who are compelled to work proceed, immediately 
after breakfast, to toil in the fields, or follow their a’voca- 
tions as sheepskin-dressers, shoemakers, or thfc like. At 
Merv, those who follow any qpeupation of this kyid are 
^ow indeed. Once a man passes the age of forty, he 
ielegatcs all his work to the younger members of his 
family, and never dreams of doing anything himself. In 
the event, however, of raids or defensive fighting, men 
of comparatively advanced age deem it to bo their duty 
to tako»part with the youngest in the necessary martial 
toils. 

It often happens that a Turcomaii’s sons are so 
numerous that he cannot find occupation for them all 
upon the grounds which ho ciiltivates, or in looking 
after his cattle while grazing. In cases like this, some 
of them either hire themselves as camel-drivers to and 
from Bokhara and Meshed, or else work at wages of 
two krans a day on the farms of some of the richer' 
Turcomans, particularly at harvest and Irrigation times. 
Should anyone feel so disposed, he has always plenty 
of xinoccupied ground from which to choose a site for the 
planting of crops on his own account; but as a younger 
son of this description can rarely raise the necessary 
funds for the seed, and at the same tune support himself 
while engaged in the preliminary lal)ours of cultivation 
and until his crops have ripened, such as these are few 
indeed. It is on\y when a Turcoman marries, which 
ho seldom does until he has accumulated or received 
from his poi'cnts some small capital, that he ever sets 
up as an agriculturist on his own account. He then 
purchases a house, a second-hand one, costing from 
Beventy'five to a hundred ki'ans (3f. to 4f.), and settles 
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somewhere i)i the neighbourhood of one of the secondary 
irrigatisn streams branching; from the Novur or Alasha 
canal, accordingly as he belongs to the Toktamyili or 
Otamish, and proceeds to dig a minor watercourse for 
the irrigation of the land the cultivation of which he 
undertakes, which must be within the particular district 
inhabited by flic elan or subdivision of which he is a 
member. Some, especially those inhabiting the western 
border of the oasis, the Sitchma/., for instance, occupy 
themselves in collecting the tannu-isk trunks which arc to 
be procured in abundance in the neighbourhood of Dash 
Robat. These are sold, sometimes in their natiwal state, 
and sometimes burned into charcoal, both on account of 
the convenience of carrying it in this form and of its 
inherent value. 

The female members of the family arc mainly oc¬ 
cupied in household duties. Tluiy do all the cooking 
and fetching of water, and the daugliters for whom there 
is no other occupation occupy themselves in the manu¬ 
facture of embroidercul skull-caiis, carpets, shirts, saddle¬ 
bags, and socki? of variegated tints for the better classes. 
The silk and cotton robes worn by the men and women 
arc made by special persons. The woiikui manufacture 
their own garments, the cloth being purchased from the 
merchants at the bazaar. 'When a Turcoman is blessed 
with a large nurabA- of daughters, he contrives to realize 
a considerable sm® per annum by the felt and other 
carpets which they make. In this case an cr is set apart 
as a workshoii, and three or four girls ijrc usuall/occppied 
upon each carpet, sometimes, for a couple of months. 

Each gfrl generally manufactures two extra fine car¬ 
pets, to form part of her dowry when she marries. 'When 
this has been,*done, she devotes herself to producing 
goods for the markets at Meshed and Bokhara, where 
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the Turcoman carpets fetch a much higher price than 
those manufactured in Khorassan or beyond the Oxus. 
Sofhetimes these carpets are made partly of silk, brought 
from Bokhara. They are generally twice the size of the 
ordinary ones, which are made from sheep’s' wool and 
camel-hair mingled with a little cotton, and arc almost 
entirely of sOk. They fetch enormous prices. I have 
known as much as fifty pounds (50i.) given for one 
measuring eight feet square. 
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CHAPTEB XXV. 

UcligiouB proposals - Generous offers-A request to Teheran—Russia 
leather—Raiding The Old Man of the Sword—Mourning customs— 
Effects of a storm—Shampooing. 

Matters were soing fairly smooth for me, and the 
Turcomans had begun to look upon me as naturalised 
among them. I was able to talk to them about Koranic 
doctrines; let them see that I was acquainted with the 
fact that Adam, Noah, Moses, and David were prophets, 
and had even renounced my heretical doubts as to 
Alexander the Great being one of the inspired elect. 1 
had made such progress in the favour even of the 
• nfoullahs, that one day a Seyd (descendant of Mahomet), 
one of their number, called upon me, and said that as I 
was so well acquainted with Mussulman tenets, he saw 
no reason whatever why I should not openly embrace 
the true faith. Issa (J' siis) and Moussa (Moses) were, he 
said, quitt as much i i spected by the adherents of Islam 
as they were by my own co-religionists; and I required 
only a short course^ of instruction in the form of prayer, 
and ^mc minor matters connected with the practice of 
the Mussulman religion, to enjoy all the privileges accru¬ 
ing to the membership of his; faith. lilven Makdum* Kuli 
Khan entered into the matter with ardour. He was 
sorry I c.xpro8sed any desire to leave Merv. He said that 
probably I desired to return to my wife. He could 
not believe that it was possible I was unmarried. * Once 
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you openly acknowledge yourself a Mussulman, we will 
find you another wife here, ol two if yoti wish.’ I was in 
no fclight degree alarmed at this proposition, for it looked 
like the preliminary to an announcement that leaving the 
oasis was a thing not to bo thought of. Grasping at the 
Khan’s hypothesis about my being married, I 'replied 
that I couldn’t think of marrying qny other wives, as 
the Christian religion forbade it. ‘ But,’ said the Khan, 
‘ when you arc a Mussulman, you will have the pidvilcge 
of having even four wives if you choose.’ My position 
was very precarious—I fearcid to give the slightest ground 
for sayipg that I was trifling with their religious and 
matrimonial proposals; and at the same time I feared 
to bring on a crisis by a peremptory refusal to entertain 
for a moment the propositions made to me in cf/ident 
good faith. 

About this time, during a political discussion, I had 
taken an opiiortunity of reminding my colleagues in the 
triumvii’atc of the advice I had given at the last medjlix, 
when I recommended them to forward to Teheran a do' 
cument, bearing their seals, in which their, views about Jin 
English alliance should be fully set forth, and I inquired 
whether any measures had yet been taken towards draw¬ 
ing up such an instrument. I was informed that it had 
not yet been sent, but that no time would be lost in pre¬ 
paring and forwarding it. • 

On the 'very next day a Kho/lja, or scribe—a man of 
great repute at Merv for erudition—was summoned to 
headquarters to act as amanuensis in the matter of this 
impoftant State document. ,He was of Arab descent, and 
'carried aborit with him in a long cylindrical tin box a roll 
of documents signed by the Sherif of Mecca, the Khans 
of Khiva and Bokhara, and other Oriental potentates, 
testifying to his direct descent from Ali, and to his right 
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to the title of Sowl. ThcMocimient was ultiniatc'ly drawn 
up, and the seals of the Khans and Kothkodas were at¬ 
tached. iHalf-:^-dozen horseitien conveyed it to kleshed, 
to be forwarded tliencc totlu; British Minister at '[’('hcran. 
i took this opportunity of writhi" myself to the latter, in¬ 
forming liim how matters stood, and that any summons 
on the part of Ahass Kliafi n'(]uirin<f me to go to Meshed 
would be utterly disre"!irde<l by the Turcomans. 1 
asked the Minister himself to addrc'ss a lettt>r to the 
Merv chiefs, sayiujj; it was absolutely necessary that I 
should come to ^feshed, and to attach to it seals and 
signatures which they could understand, and whose im¬ 
portance they could realise. 

Up to this time I had not extended my excursions to 
the extreme north of the cultivated territory. On ex¬ 
pressing a desiiH' to do so, a very intimate friend of mine, 
Owez Agha, whose rr was near mine, asked me to spend 
a day with him at his fruit-tree grove, situated dui! 
north of Kouchid Khan Kala. The interme<liatc country 
was exceedingly well cultivated, find rather too copiously 
watered to ma|je travelling at all agreeable. The village 
towards which we directed our steps is called liar, and 
is close by the outlying fortalice known as Kara Shaitan 
Kala (the foi-t of the Black Devil). This place was, be¬ 
sides, the princij)al slation of the Kurmid buxlii of the 
Toktamish, who fjoiu this point kept an eye upon the 
movements of the Ersari I'urcoinans, and whose patrols 
radiated to all ptlrts of the border in this direction. 
0wez*8 brother, who su)>erintended the cultivatjon of the 
ground at Har, was, for a Turcoraun, very well»to-do 
from a worldly point of view. To his profession of agi’i-* 
culture he added the trade of a boot-maker. 

We stayed^but one night at liar, and then proceeded 
to the last dam upon the main stream of the Murgab, 
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at a place called Egri Guzer, v^here there is a'very con¬ 
siderable amiU, its chief being Yaghmour Khan, the head 
of the Toktamish police, i was informed that from this 
place'there is a considerable exportation of cow-hides to 
Khiva, and thence to Bussia, the tanned leather being 
given in exchange for the raw material. The Eussian 
leather, which is used by the Tbkkes for tke manufacture 
of boots, slippers, sword-belts, and military accoutre¬ 
ments, is very stout, of the natural colour on one side, 
and on the other of a bright crimson marked with dia¬ 
gonal lines crossing each other at right angles. It has 
the peculiar perfume characteristic of Russia leather. 
While in Bokhara and on the Afghan border the red 
surface of the leather is turned outwards in the long 
riding boots used by the people, at Merv it is the coarse 
brown side which is exposed, the Tekkes considering.a 
display of so brDliant a colour to be effeminate. 

On my return from the Egri Guzer dam, I found 
that a deputation of Sai'uk chiefs had arrived at Kouchid 
Khan Kola. They were from the neighbourliood of. 
Herat, and their object was to obtairf help from Merv to 
proceed against Ayoub Khan, Colonel St. John, the poli¬ 
tical officer at Kandahar, having, they said, asked their 
help. I learned a good deal about the political situation 
in Afghanistan, and when the chiefs departed 1 sent by 
them a letter to Colonel St. John, bogging him to try 
and get me away from Merv. I subsequently learned 
that my letter did not reach its destination. ^ 

Apropos of the Turcoman practice of making raids, a 
most amusing incident occurred about this time. Aman 
Niaz Khan had sent to Meshed for a large consignment 
of tea and sugar, and rolls of cloth. Tliis became known 
in Merv, and a troop of the worst marauders went out 
to intercept the caravan, and swept off the booty. The 
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Khan’s rage was Indicrous’at this want of honour amongst 
thieves,,and, gathering a imrty of !i<ma<mk, or police, 
he started t)ff to.v.reak yengealice on the evil-doers, die 
recovered nearly everything, and brought in six prisdncrs, 
who, howejer, pleaded ignorance of the proprietor, and 
so eseafled. 

Anottier rakl of, great' magnitude was at this junc¬ 
ture brmight to my notice, and, as one of the triumvirate 
in power, I made a most strenuous protest, as it was a 
flagrant breach of the agreement entered into between 
me and the Medjlk. Some hundreds of Tekkes had gone 
out to raid in the Dergnez, under Abdal Serdur, and I 
sent word to Baba Khan that it must at once be stopped. 
A council was summoned, and upon the strength of my 
protests Baba Khan gavt; orders for the freebooters to be 
pursued. Aman Niaz took the oi»posite side, and when I 
threatened to leave. Merv, he told me I was perfectly at 
liberty to do so. Finally, the; two Klians decided to take 
IMJSsession of the sjjoil when it was brought in, and decide 
tlic matter after ; and on the strength of this 1 decided 
to remove mysuJf for' awhile from the immediate vicinity 
of the priiicijial ollicials. A few days previous to this 
event Aman Niaz Khan had invited mo to pay a visit 
to Matthi, at the Jews’ village, about a mile and a 
half away, and this visit was now paid. While waiting 
for Matthi to prep.ire the upper storey of his castle for 
our reception, we sat witliin one of his magazines, in 
which was stored a most heterogeneous collection of 
articles of merchandise. There were fur-bound caps 
from Bokhara, cotton and silk from Samarcand, China 
tea-bowls, copper utensils, and a very extensive assort- 
‘ment of drugs of different kinds, for .Matthi was R pro¬ 
fessed physician, as well as a general dealer. While 
Aman Xiaz Khan and myself were turning over the Jew’s 
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goods, and endeavouring to select something which might 
be of use to us, I had a visit from Killidge-ak-S,aghal— 
the» Old Man of the Sworh. Wq seated ourselves upon 
a kinh of raised mud platform near the door, and smoked 
our pipes. The ak-Saghal fixed his eyes upoiv my horse, 
^hich was tethered to a tree near to us, aud comlnenced 
a series of praises of the an\mal. ^ This, among Tur¬ 
comans, as 1 have said, is a preliminary to asking the 
owner to make him a present of the desired object. As, 
however, I seemed not to take the hint, he remarked that 
I had made very extensive presents to several of the 
Merv chiefs. ‘ Wliat,’ said ho, ‘ have you given to me ? ' 
1 replied that, as far as I knew, I had not given him 
anything. ‘ But,’ he rejoined, ‘ what are you going to 
give mo ? ’ Then interrupting himself, he said,, ‘ I do 
not require money,’ which 1 considered a fortunate cir¬ 
cumstance, inasmuch as I had not any. ‘But I will 
willingly receive yom’ horse, which I admire very much.’ 
I reminded the old Kethkoda that I inniuircd a horse for 
my own use, and that I could not very well proceed asy 
long distance—to Meshed for insttin(*c»—on foot; but 
that, if it were possible to find a sufiieiently good animal 
for my own use, I would willingly make him a present of 
that which had taken his fancy. 

Shortly afterwards, I mounted a brcak-neck'’staircase, 
a little wider than an ordinary chimnoy, and arrived in 
the upper chamber, which was some twenty feet square. 
One third of the floor was occupied by barley, pilejl half¬ 
way to Abe roof, the remainder by large carpets and 
volulhinous cusbioils, amon^ which Aman Niaz Klian had 
* already inshillcd himself, surrounded by his water and 
opium pipes, and half-a-dozen soda-water bottles full of 
arrack. After he had imbibed the contmits of a couple 
of bottles, he began to inveigh against Baba Khan’s over- 
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sense of propriety in endeavouring to interrupt the raid, 
observiiy? that lu could not ^see why a thin" which had 
gone on fof so L)Lg, aijd whiSh had always been looked 
upon as perfectly permissible, should now be found*fault 
with. I reminded him of the near presence' of the Rus¬ 
sians, {fnd of the extreme danger of the raiding particti^ 
coming tn contfkit \ytli the Russian piitrols, which might 
give the invaders an excuse for advancing upon Merv. 
The Khan’s ideas, however, wc're very much of the ‘apres 
moi le deluge ’ kind, and he evidently thought that the 
Merv machine would hold out during his time. Wo 
remained two days in !Matthi’s castle, and I was ^icartily 
glad to get away, for the di(‘t of sour milk and bread, 
with the accompaniment of arra( k and water-pipes, was 
far froiu agreeable in the lilazing heat whicli then pr('- 
vailed. 

On returning, I found that the mother of Raba Klian 
had died suddenly during our absemee, and the senior 
Khan was conlining himself within doors for three; days 
•according to custom—the women mourning among them¬ 
selves. Wishii»g to* testify my respect to Raba Khan I 
ordered my crimson Hag to be hauled down to half-mast, 
an act which was directly looked upon as my declaration 
of a breach of agresenu nt. People crowded round my 
redoubt, llnd the greatest anxiety prevailed until I had 
explained. 

Soon after, the J'ooty of the raiders arrived in charge 
of the,police—six hundr(;d sheeji and seventy oxen being 
impounded—four hundred of the shtcp belonging to a 
chieftain named Aliar whoin I had fdrmerly met in the 
Derguez. Finally, after much discussion, the decision 
* was left to me, and I insisted upon all the cattle tbeing 
reslored, Thi» was carried out on consideration of a 
small fine being paid for each hmd to the ijnssaouls by 
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way of remuneration for their trouble. This settled, 
robbers and robbed spent th6 greater portion of the even¬ 
ing together in my ev, an! it was truly amusSig to hear 
the anecdotes which each related in turn. Abdal Serdar 
told Aliar of the various ruses by which he carried off his 
^heep and cows, at the same time escaping the n(j,tice of 
the patrols. Aliar seemed highly amusM, and* on his 
own part, related other stories, explanatory of his'method 
of capturing Mervli cattle. Both parties laughed very 
heartily, and complimented each other on the skill dis¬ 
played. 

This was on June 27, and I had the company of my 
guests the night through, consequent upon a violent 
storm, a very rare thing in these regions. The thunder 
and lightning were incessant, and by degrees the rain 
began to make its way through the roof, forming a most 
disagreeable fluid with the material that had saturated 
the felt. The fire had gone out, the lamp would not 
bmm, and to add to our discomfort all kinds of venomous 
thmgs—scorpions, and insects which ordinarily inhabit' 
holes in the dried marl—were driven in by the weather. 
More than one person was stung. The storm ceased 
at sunrise, and when on the point of setting out Aliar 
and the other prisoners of the raid made a most elaborate 
toilet, which, to tell the truth, the latter were much in 
need of, considering the time they had been clothed in 
filthy rags and chained together. barber, a Merv 
Tekke, produced a razor which, from its extreme size 
and extiiiordinary appearance, was doubtless of home 
manufacture. He proceeded to sharpen this instrument, 
using the blade of my sword as a hone. The Turcoman 
invarubly shaves his head enthely clean, with the ex¬ 
ception of the small scalp-lock upon the top. Even this 
is not always retained. The Persian, on the contrary. 
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when he shaves his heai at all, does so only from the 
top of tjjie forehe.iil to the back of the neck, leaving the 
hair upon*each .side of the head hanging over the cars. 
After passing throngh the hands of the barber,'each 
guest und(il•^vcnt a singular kind of shampooing, consist¬ 
ing of his being trodden upon as he lay upon the floor^ 
Sometiiflos, to#, he* sat upright; and the shampooer, 
meuntlflg upon his shoulders, stampcul iqwn them with 
his bare feet until the requisite amount of suppleness 
had been produced. 
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Disoasefl—Thirst for remedies—An unsatisfiod patient—Plans for tho 
future—A fast for liberty- -The Khan’s proposal -A change of front— 
Squeezing n Jew- Unwelcome visitors—Traits of tho people—The 
Moullah’s watch Ink «. blacking—Marriiigc—Settlomont of divorce. 

I HAVH already mentioned the great prevalence of diseases 
of the eye, particularly ; hut alfections of tliia 

kind were so common at ihu-v that the inhabitants had 
almost ceased to regard them as mahulies, and I was 
troubled very little with resjiect to such diseases. But, 
at the very lowest computation, fifty per cent, of the 
population, male and female, had badly diseased livers, 
and scrofulitic and scorbutic ailments. The deranged 
livers 1 believe to have boon the direct product of the' 
consumption, during the exceedingly hot weather, of 
large (juantities of molted fat, which it was useless to tell 
the people to avoid. Fever, too, was to he met with, 
though to nothing like the extent to which it jirevails in 
the neighbourhood of the lower waters of the Tejend and 
among the Yamuds. As long as m/quiniuo held out it 
was in gi’eat demand; but as I had from twenty to thirty 
applicants daily for this medicine alone it may he con¬ 
ceived that my store was very soon exhausted. For the 
^ Turcomiuis will linger on for months, suffering severely 
from the effects of intermittent fever, when two or three, 
francb’ worth of quinine woidd completely cure them. 
Knowing that 1 had some store of the drug by me, the 
fever patients were incessant in their demands for it. 
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A man would ridfl twenty or thirty miles, and spend two 
or threa days in pcrsccutinf; me on this score, when he. 
might havT proaured aa luucji as I was able to give Him 
for a few pence at the Jew’s shop. Any traveller who 
would bring to Alcrv a couple of camels laden with 
quinine, Epsom salts, croton oil, antibilious pills, and. 
their miTch-est(’lmied iiKwmid (bitumen), and would fready 
gifc a'^y these drugs to all applicants, would be, while 
they held oxit, the idol of tlu! people; but after the de¬ 
molition of his stock he would fall from favour, as I did. 

During the latter i)art of my stay at Kouebid Khan 
Kala, so great had become the daily inllux of patients 
that I found it tpiite impossible to secure a moment for 
myself, either by day or night. At last, however, 1 hit 
upon a plai^ hy which ! sianired a little more privacy 
than I had hitherto enjoyed. IIapp(‘iiing one day to pay 
a visit to a neigh homing cr, I noticed a rude mosquito 
curtain, manufactured from a coaise muslin made; at 
Merv, and which formed a sort of small tent, some seven 
• felt in length, three in breaflth at the top, six at base, 
and some four <eet m heiglit. 1 immediately j)urchased 
this treasure, paying a laetty high pric(; for it, and had it 
conveyed to my house, where 1 at once set it up at the 
side of the er oppositt, to the door. 1 then <jr<lered the 
reed and felt covering of the adjacent wall to be removed, 
60 that the air from outslfb; might fall upon the wall of 
my tent, while I w;js at the same time sheltered behind 
its fokls from the inquisitiveness of the passers-by. 1 
could sec with sullicient distinctness through •the^thin 
gauze, and was perfectly screened frbm the observation 
of those who presented themselves at the dofjr of my er. 
In this way I was able to go on with my writing in a 
manner which would have been altogether out of the 
question if I had tried to work under ordinary circum- 
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stances. I gave instructions io my servant lo say that 
*J was asleep, and, as etiquette is well observed among 
respectable Turcomans, I managed to secure Some hours 
per ^iem for my own immediate work. However, crowds 
of patients continually collected, generally at the shady 
jjido of the house, waiting until it should please me to 
awake. Very frequently one of the pior5 impatient, en¬ 
tering the cv, would thrust his head under thc^udga of 
my mosquito tent, and, discovering how he was being 
imposed upon, immediately summon his comrades. 

When the croton oil had become entirely exhausted, 
a man one day pushed his way into my ev, and requested 
me, with evident anxiety, to give him a dose of it to carry 
homo to some member of his family who was ailing. I 
showed him the empty bottle, and turned it upside, down, 
in order that ho might see that not a single drop re¬ 
mained ; but he would not credit the fact. He said that 
he was sure I had a further relay of it concealed, which 
I desired to retain for more favoured individuals than 
himself. Again and again he impoituned mo to give him. 
some, and as often I was obliged to explain that it was 
impossible for me to do so. Still ho would not go. Ho 
sat patiently all day amid the ever-changing crowd, until 
towards sunset, when ho again appealed to me, only to 
receive a repetition of my former answer. At last, rising, 
with a lowering expression of counteixince, ho exclaimed, 

‘ Well, am I to go away your enemy or your friend ? If 
. I have to leave without the medicine I shall b<} your 
enemy for life.’ 

This was an extremely serious predicament; but I 
was partly relieved from it by one of my younger ac¬ 
quaintances, a bit of a wag in his way, who, drawing me 
inside the mosquito curtain, whispered to me to get some 
dust, or material of any kind, and to wrap it in a parcel 
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and give it to flic unfortunate applicant, as the latter 
would have the same faith in^this as in the real remedyt 

One ^ay, while strolling within the rampiyts of 
Kbuchid Khan Kala, I discovered a locality where dan¬ 
delion ^gr«v abundantly. This was an innnense relief to 
me, {(iP it suggested a plan which, to a large extent, woirld 
rid me of the importunity of my patients. On ('ach 
' stlbseq'ucnt occasion I prescribed the *ipiU:nr,' or ‘ Mri- 
fful,’ as they style dandelion, and gave; minute instruc¬ 
tions how to pound and squeeze it so as to extract the 
juice. From that time forward one could not cross tlu! 
inhabited portion of Kouebid Khan Kala without^bcaring 
the pounding of this herb and the extraction of dandelion 
juice going on in almost every house. 

In the midst of my anxiidies, arrived from Teheran 
the definite intelligence thiit Kandahar was to be evacai- 
ated within two months. 'I’his decideil me upon the 
course of action which I should follow. The Turcomans 
entertained tlu' belief that British troojis would speedily 
ufarch ria Ilirat to Merv, if they were not already on 
the way. I Mt that the inevitable disappointment of 
the Tekkes in regard to this matter would superinduce 
a state of affairs, so far as 1 was concerned, from which I 
should endeavour to dissociiite myself. The moment had 
come for a supreme elfort, and I began to arrange mea¬ 
sures for qultting*Merv, if possible with the consent of 
the Turcomans, but. if not, without it. As a whole, the 
Mervli honestly believed that I had done them consider¬ 
able service, and that I bad been the means of kegping 
the Russians from their dooss. To this belief was owing, 
to a great extent, their unwillingness to part with me. 
At the same time, I had my suspicions that the people in 
power wished‘to extract from me as much as possible 
in the shape of presents before they acquiesced in my 
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depaxture. I had already bestowed cbnsiderable gifts 
in money, jewellery, &c., and I feared that even with a 
Boldhm engagement on the part of the leaders to allow 
me to proceed to Meshed, a renewal of these presents 
would he only to tempt my further detention, as they 
would then think that I was not yet at the end* of my 
money resources. In pursuance of the iuca of flie mo¬ 
ment, one day, it being necessary to renew tf^ store 
of corn for my horses, and to order some food for my 
servants, I declared that I had no money. Calling my 
chief servant, I told him to take one of my horses to the 
bazaar and dispose of him. The person addressed, Me- 
hemet Nefess Beg, drew a long face, and, without saying 
a word, witlidrew from my presence. He immediately 
went to report the state of affairs to Baba ^han. • In a 
short time he returned, saying that the Khan would not 
hear of such a thing as the sale of one of my horses. He 
said that the Tekkes would feel themselves disgraced for 
ever if one of their guests were obliged to sell his horse 
in order to be able to live among them. Several woulfb 
be purchasers called upon me, but," leai-iiing from my 
servant that Baba Klian was opposed to my selling the 
animal, they immediately retired. However, I was de¬ 
termined to persevere in my course, at least until I 
could see to what extent it was likely to bo successful. I 
remained one whole day without eai.ing anything, my 
horses being in the same predicament, in order that it 
might be demonstrated to my neighbours that T was 
without vesources. Then 1 had a visit from Baba Khan 
and several of bis councillors. They said they were 
sorry to hear that I was at the end of my funds, but 
reminded me that I was among friends, that all they 
possessed was mine, and that I had only to commi&id 
their services, &c. &c. To this 1 simply replied by point- 
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ing to my empty platters, and to the horses tethered 
elose by, who looked for thtfir accustomed food. 

Baba Khan was thoroughly equal to the occasion. * He 
said, ‘ You are a Khan among us, and you must not want. 
You shall,have everything we can give you. You shall 
have clover iindjoicane for your horses; and mutton and 
sheep^s-tail faf, and unlimited tea and sugar, for ycair- 
Biilf.’ •'■/le said this with a magniiiccnt air, and an ap¬ 
pearance of asking, ‘ What more on earth could you wish 
for ? ’ I bowed my acknowledgments. The Khan con¬ 
tinued, ‘ There are twenty-four yaps or tribes at Mc'rv. 
We will levy daily upon each one a handful of earn, and 
’ that will more than suffice for your own bi’oad and for 
the food of your horses; and the merchants at the bazaar 
will have contribution levied upon them for tea and 
sugar.’ This, doubtless, was a very generous offer, from 
the Khan’s point of view; but I steadily declined to 
accept it. I knew that in the end 1 should have to pay 
handsomely for the supplies offered to me, which, by the 
. \>fiy, I had no occasion whatever for. The .Tew merchants 
were quite readj' to supply me with all the tea and sugar 
and other commodities which I might require, in return 
for my money orders upon Meshed, and many of my 
Turcoman friends would have supplied me with meat on 
the same? conditions; but, as I have said, I wished to 
make it appear that I was utterly destitute, and that in 
remaining at Mery I was casting myself as a burden 
upon .the people. I said to Baba Khan, ‘-I came among 
you as a visitor. I did not come to live at ^our ex¬ 
pense. I had ample money .to support me when I came,^ 
but I distributed it among you in presents. I now find 
myself destitute. I do not ask anything from you except 
thd favour of being allowed to go to Persia, where I shall 
probably be able to obtain, in person, loans of money 
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which no letters from Merv would procure for me. I 
will not receive any gifts; so* that if you do not allow me 
to sey my horses both tkey and I mast perish with 
hunger.’ This brought matters to a crisis. Baba Khan 
replied, ‘ Were I to allow you to sell your horsee, I should 
bo for ever disgraced in the gight of the Tekkes ^as an 
inhospitable person who would not itfforcfmeans* of sub¬ 
sistence to his guest.' I will send you everything thut 
you desire.’ Upon this he rose abruptly, and quitted my 
redoubt. Seeing that he was bent upon this course, I 
changed my tactics, and resolved to try the patience of 
the Tuscomaus to the utmost extent, so that when they 
were tired of giving me the ottered largesse, and saw no' 
return for it, they would be glad to bo rid of mo. 

The same afternoon I heard the crier going round 
the entire neighbourhood, proclaiming the order of Baba 
Khan to the Toktamish that each yap should furnish a 
certain amount of fodder for my horses and of bread 
and meat for myself and my servants. Very shortly 
afterwards a small mountain of freshly-cut clover wIIb; • 
piled close beside ray er, and a small saftk of corn was 
brought to my door, ranch to the satisfaction of my poor 
hungry horses, who could with difficulty be restrained 
from breaking from their tethering ropes at the sight of 
the food which they had lacked all day. * 

Then Matthi made his appearance with a very woe¬ 
begone aspect. Ho said he had rqccived an order to 
furnish me with tea and sugar, and everything iolse I 
reqi^ired, free of cost. He wished to know whether this 
, was by my instructions. J. explained the situation to 
him, and, taking him into my conttdenee, told him that ^ 
he m^ht freely send all I wanted, feeling sure that, as 
usual, I would pay him by order upon Meshed. I knew 
that I could thus far rely upon his discretion, for I had 
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already a*Iong cmlit witft him. I owed liim at least live 
hundrejl krans. He was •a man of the most extreme 
prudence*and one who m ver^poke unnecessarily, either 
to friend or foe. This was the first time he had edme to 
see me % many weeks, though I hod repeatedly been 
to visit him at his mud castle. I asked him why he htid 
not visited raft oft^jner, as hod been his wont when I 
lU’st Jli-Aved at !Merv. 1 le said tlyit ho woidd have been 
only too glad to do so, but that lieg Muriul, who looked 
upon himself, to a certain extent, as the supervisor of 
all my movements, had forbidden him to do so unless on 
each occasion he paid to the Beg the sum of onp tenga; 
and Annul Niaz Khan had made a demand for a ‘ pre¬ 
sent ’ of a (piarter of a pound of green tea on each visit, 
by way of feeing shares in the large i)rolits which they 
believed tin; Jew gained by reason of his dealings with 
me. These exactions, Matthi said, would deiwive him of 
all profit upon the articles sold to nn; during his visits to 
ray cr. I felt very indignant at this, wlflch 1 now learned 
t#r the first tinn;; but, out of regard for .Matthi’s own 
safety, I said Qothiflg al)out it. 

I had tlfe solemn assurance of all the people in au¬ 
thority at ^lerv that, as soon as the reply to the official 
document despatched to the British Minister at Teheran 
arrived, 1 should be at perfect liberty to go to Meshed. 
As, under the circumstances, I fell that this arrangement 
was fair enough, 1 was satisfied, and disposed myself as 
best I could to pa*ss the interval in the most agreeable 
manner. I intended to devote myself to writing up my 
notes and souvmirs of Merv ; but 1 found myself very 
much in the situation of Kobinson Crusoe. My smalP 
supply of ink was rapidly drawing to an end, ayd my 
prtis had beopme thoroughly impracticable, and I had 
caught one of my servants in the act of extracting a thorn 
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from the sole of his foot with* my last steel pen. My 
paper, also, was exhausted; and I was compelled,to have 
recourse to the curious pafchment-like materiW brought 
from ‘Bokhara. It was all very well to resolve to take 
notes and write, but in practice this was not so easy. 
The general impression was that my stay at Mdrv was 
drawing to a close. All manner of ppopl« fancied them¬ 
selves entitled to call, upon me, and to sit all day long 
ill my ev. Again and again I told my servants to ex¬ 
plain to everyone who called that unless he had some 
particular business with me I would rather be left alone; 
but all, in vain. The crowd continued undiminished. 
Sometimes, when, in defiance of Turcoman etiquette,' 
notwithstanding the concourse of people sitting round, I 
continued my note-taking and writing, some one jvould 
lay his hand upon my paper, and say, ‘ Khan, when yoti 
and I are here, there are two present; but when you are 
engaged with this’ (pointing to the writing materials) 

‘ there is but one.’ On one or two occasions I said that 
that was quite true; but asked them to recollect thaM! 
did not desire them to call upon me,*and informed them 
that I had a great deal with which to occupy myself. This 
produced a rather morose silence on the part of the whole 
company. 

As in the case of my food, the result of ilfese visits 
was that I was obliged to spend whole days without tea, 
unless I shared it with the two dozen people who seated 
themselves upon my carpet. Sometimes, in shegr de¬ 
spair, I was forced to order numerous copper jugs of green 
tea, ih the hope thftt it would stop the incessant gabble 
“and senseless questioning to which I was subjected; and 
it mu»t be remembered that on the borders of Afghan¬ 
istan it was a question of fifteen to twenty shillifigs 
daUy, and that, too, at a time when my available 
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financial*resourfies wer« of a very limited nature. It 
was not alone in flie mattar of tea and sugar that 1 was 
victimised. Iij these latter dlays, as soon as one, hud 
made a purchase even of hay and clover, it was known, 
by some ^species of intuition, all over the place, and a 
flock Of harpies were to the fore, borrowing armfuls of 
foddir and nose-bags oP barley, without the least in- 
lipntk)i.*of repaying them. 

I lay a certain emphasis upon these peculiarities of 
the Turcomans, for no one could be more generous to 
the penniless fakir or poor traveller crossing their ter¬ 
ritory. It is only when some one having the reputation 
of being wealthy comes among them that all their cove¬ 
tous instincts are displayed. I met with one notable 
case of theft in a (piarter where I least expcicted it. 
This was in a young student of the medrem'., or college. 
He was the son of the old moiillah, and nephew of Knd- 
jar Klian. On one occasion he raad«; me a pre.sent of a 
pair of hand-woven saddle-bags, and in return I entrusted 
.him with two pieces of gold, out of which he was to re¬ 
tain ten fran(^ for»himself, spend a franc in a purchase 
on my belfiilf, and return me the change. This he pro- ^ 
mised to do, but after sending me the franc’s worth of 
candles and an excuse, he finally repudiated the trans¬ 
action, denying that lie owed me anything. I applied to 
Yaghmour Khan, the yassaoul-baslii, but it was all in 
vain. Yaghmour c.ouhl scarcely refrain from tears as he 
returned to me. ‘He said, ‘ 1 know that you have given 
him'the money; I know that he is a liar and aj;hief, and ’ 
—concentrating all objectionable epithets into one—‘ he 
is an Kshek Irini'ni ’ (an Armenian ass). It is curious 
that, while red-handed murder and robbery were a recog¬ 
nised means^ of e.xistence among the Tekkes, thievery, 
in the sense of stealing from the person, or filching an 
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article from a stall of the bazaoi', was .despised. It so 
Happened that I had promised this young student a 
watqh, but before it arrived he had been guilty‘of this 
shabby theft. Knowing that I'had written for the 
present, old Moullah Baba came and said, ‘ I never stole 
anything from you, why not give the present to me ? ’ I 
accordingly did so. I spent an hour in 4 'xplainkig the 
mystery of the machine, and in expounduig the diwsioji 
of time. When he left* my cr, with the watch in his pos¬ 
session, he had the air of a Minister who has just re¬ 
ceived his portfolio. He had risen enormously in the 
estimation of the Mervli; and might be seen, at any 
given hohr of the day, surrounded by a crowd of from 
thirty to fifty persons, to whom he was lecturing upon 
the wonderful article into possession of which he had 
come. Later on he often affected airs of hailfntr as re¬ 
garded myself. One day, however, a collapse took place. 
Opening his watch to display to his wondering auditory 
its interior mechanism, some grains of sand lodged in 
the machinery, and—the watch came to a stand-still. 14. 
would be difficult to conceive a more terrible shock to 
l)ersonal dignity than that which now took idace. The 
’ kloullah hurried to my abode. His haughtiness was gone. 
He was the personification of abject humility. His watch 
had stopped. He felt that he was at my merey. He 
unwound several cloths, and ultimately produced the 
watch from its morocco leather case. If a young mother 
had laid her dymg infant at my feet, h.nd implored me 
to restore^to it its fleeting breath, her accents coul^ not 
have been more pathetic than were those of Moullah Baba 
when he said, * Can you makS the watch go on again ? ’ 
Though not a watchmaker, I guessed that some dust or 
sand had lodged in the works. I was sufficiently ae- 
quainted with the Turcoman character to know that 
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■whatever *[ did to remedy the misfortune must he made 
a raatt^-r of mystei v; so, tlrawing my large sheepskin 
coat over Ihy hoad, 1 mytter»d*in audible tones some pre¬ 
sumably mystic sentences, and, turning the watch on one 
side, struck it sliarply a couple of times in ord(‘r to shake 
out whatever miglit bo imjieding its {iction, whicli it inj- 
mcdiat6ly resigned., llomoving the covering which con- 
e(^alod nte, I majestically handed luick the watch. 

However inomentary, the gratitude of Moullah Haba 
was deep, and he swore by Allah and the Koran that if 
anybody ever pis’suaded him to open that watch again 
’ Jie hoped it might stop! He wished himself iv) worse 
‘than that—to his mind an overwhelming calamity. 
Notwithstanding his gratitude, however, he could not 
keep Jiis hands from pilfering. Next day, while sitting 
among my usual thrcmg of visitors, wlum the conver¬ 
sation turned upon writing he remarked that Ferenghi 
ink could not comi)ar(' with that manufactured by the 
Turcomans. 1 challenged this statement, whereupon he 
. pPoduced a scrap of silk paper upon which weia; written 
some charactens in'a decidedly blotched style. ‘This,’ 
said the Moullah, ‘ is the result of writing with English 
ink.’ Then he 2 )roduced another slip ujion which was 
some fairly written matter. ‘ This,’ observed he, ‘ is Tur¬ 
coman iiflv.’ 1 ipu'sliom d him still further on the sub¬ 
ject, and asked him where he had obtained his ‘ English 
ink; ’ whereupon he produced from his iwcket in trium 2 >h 
a flat, tin canister of blacking which he had jmrloined 
from my saddle-bags! 

One day the town crier, jiccompaAied by half-a-dbzen 
other Turcomans, entered my hut, each to present to' 
^ me a new-born child. I could not catch the exact words; 
all*I could understand was that one of the infants was 
O’Donovan Beg, another O’Donovan Khan, a third 
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O’Donovan Bahadur; I forget tvhat the? others* were. It 
turned out that among the Tekkes newly-born children 
are,* as a rule, called aftet any distinguished" strangers 
who may be in the oasis at the time of the births, or 
have resided there a short time previouslj^ or after 
some event intimately connected with the tribe. * I felt 
relieved by the explanation, even thQugh I had to give 
a peshhsh of five krajis for each of my youthful damp* 
Bakes. 

The subject of children naturally brings one to the 
question of marriage. In Merv it is the rare exception 
that a rpan has more than one wife. He cannot afford 
to have his, for him, short meals cut shorter by the' 
addition of unnecessary mouths.. The Mussulman law, 
which permits four wives, obtains, but enjoins that a 
separate residence be provided for each—a provision 
which is usually religiously adhered to by the Turco¬ 
mans. A Turcoman’s courtship is not so difficult as 
that of his more westerly co-religionist. He has ample 
opportunity of seeing his destined bride every day, for, , 
as I have had occasion to remark, the Tujeoman women 
make no pretence of veiling their faces. A inan, having 
resolved upon marriage, waits upon the father of the 
desu'ed spouse, and, if he be at all well-to-do, proffers 
the sum of 40/. sterling in return for the young lady. 
Possession of the sum of 40/. argues an amount of 
eligibility which gainsays a denial, and a new ev, or, 
as they term it, an ak ev (white rr) is prepared at the 
expense of the father. This means a house with felt 
coverings as yet uftblackened by the smoke of the fire. 
"The affianced pair, with a number of their male relations, 
assemble in this dwelling. The Moullah asks the father,'' 
before witnesses, whether he is willing to giye his daughter 
to the bridegroom. Some paragraphs from the Koran 
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are read,* a ‘ piusent ’ rff a few krana is made to the 
Moulla}i, and the m wly-wedded pair are left alone to 
the enjoj^ent cf coniuibial btiss. • 

As far as my e.\periencc goes, divorce ia altogetKer un¬ 
known among these semi-nonuids. In the event of un¬ 
faithfulness on the part of the wife, a knife-stroke settles 
the question, sftid nt) one has a right to interfere. 
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Breach of etiquette—Important document—My ultimatum—Sale’-of» hoye 
—The last arrow!—Largess—Summoned An imposing spectacle— 
A Turcoman joke—My advocate. 

It was close to the end of June. 1 cannot be sure of 
dates at,this time, for I had lost all count of the days, 
and the Turcomans themselves never knew, within a 
fortnight, what their own month was. 

1 was lazily reclining within my mosquito-curtain 
tent, wondering what turn fortune would next take for 
me, when my servants announced the arrival of Baba 
and Aman Niaz Khans. These two gentlemen were 
rarely to bo seen together, so that I felt that some¬ 
thing important must have occurred. My curtain was 
raised, and 1 welcomed the Khans to my house. Baba 
. held in his hands a portentous-looking document. The 
lirst words that he uttered were, ‘ The Ingles Vizir 
Mukhtai' is evidently in error, lie has addressed his 
letter to the Khans of the Otamish and Toktamish. 
The Toktamish chief is the senior, -and I cannot un¬ 
derstand why this slight has been put upon me.' As 
these Tm’comans are hyper-sensitive upon such masters, 
1 explained that it was tlmnigh no want of respect to 
the senior Ivhan thdt the ambassador had so misdirected 
Ills letter, but that the mistake was owing to the latter’s 
non-arquaintance with local cu'cumstances; and thus 
this important point was disposed of. The ambassador 
acknowledged the receipt of the letter addressed to him 
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by the Merv chiefs, in \fhich they stated that the triln-a 
over wjiich they presided had resolved to proffer their 
allegianc? to the British Glh'ernment, and that lihey 
had hoisted a flap; in the English name, and branded 
some of their horses with an English mai'k, in token 
of their proposed submission to the Queen of Englaiul. 
He alsd said lhat their communication had been trans- 
njittSd to Her Majesty's GoYcrnnujnt. He was glad to 
hear that the Merv tribes were animated l»y kindly sen¬ 
timents towards the British Govia-nment, and told them 
that they miglit rest assured of the interest whieli was 
taken in their welfare. lie continued : ‘ It is ijiy duty, 
however, to stati' to you, with Hfferenci) to tin* j)roffer 
of allegiance tothci British (iovernme-nt, that the proposal 
that .the people of Merv should become British sulijeels 
is one that, owing to various causes, physical as well as 
political, cannot be entertained,’ The Minister further 
reminded them that 1 was, as 1 Jiad myself said, luit 
an emissary of the British Government, but an agent of 
the British public, whose duty it was to ktep the latte)- 
informed of a-ents' passing in the oasis. 'I'he British 
public, he said, had always e,vinco<l a lively interest in 
the wclfai-e of the Merv people, and were consefpiently 
desirous to obtain accurate information respecting their 
conditioh and prospects. ‘ Mr. O’Donovan, having now 
resided for some time at Merv, is in a position to supply 
trustworthy information on these subj(!cts, and it is now 
both,dcsu-able and expedient that you should, in accord¬ 
ance with the request that I have instructed the Agent 
of the British Government in MeshVd to convey to you 
on my part, send Mr. O’Donovan at once to this country^ 
in order that he may personally communicate #to me 
sdeh informaiion as may have been furnished to him 
during his stay at Merv.’ 
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The terms of this document ^ere definite, and exactly 
what I had requested the British Minister to place before 
the Merv chiefs. Having perused the missive, Baba Khan 
told me that I was at liberty to go when I pleased. 
‘ But,’ he added, ‘ there must be a general medjlis before 
you leave us.’ ‘Let it be called immediately,’ I re¬ 
joined. I knew what ‘ immediately ’ meauc—a fortnight 
at the soonest, and, as it proved, I was right,*' fdlf the 
delays were vexatious in the extreme. During these 
weary days a hundred peculiarities of Turcoman society 
came under my notice, but I had no heart to mai'k 
them: k was disgusted. Even when my brother Khans 
came to sec me I wore an attitude of fierce defiance. 
I was resolved to let them know that I saw through 
their policy, and that I was not to be trifled with any 
longer. 

At last the crisis came. I had been asking daily when 
I was to start for Meshed. There was always some ob¬ 
stacle in the way. The medjlis could not be got together, 
or one or other of the Khans was absent. On one da>, 
one Khan was to the fore; the other liad gone on a tour 
* of inspection. When the latter was to be found, the 
former was sick, or he, also, had gone on a tour of in¬ 
spection. Or, when both Khans were present, the waters 
at the Murgab dam were so high that every fiian was 
occupied, and no one could come to the medjlis. 

It was now some time since I had been living at free 
quarters among the Turcomans. Corn and clover for 
my horses were freely forthcoming, and mutton broth 
for myself, and, as far as they knew, the supplies of tea 
and sugar brought to me by Matthi the Jew were at 
their esipense. One day I made up my mind to send in 
an ultimatum. I despatched my chief servant to suih- 
mon’Baba and Aman Niaz and a number of Kethkodas. 
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They duly met at my <+. I said, ‘ I am to leave 
Merv ffr Meshed within three days.’ Objections were 
raised, I^ntinued, ‘ I.will he Jr of no objection; you have 
told me that since the arrival of the British ^liinster’s 
letter I ai» free to go where 1 please. If witliin three 
days r be not in the saddle for my destination, 1 shall 
haul "down mjPflag^s a declaration of war.’ 

, The‘chiefs begged time to cQ»)sidi!r. 1 would give 
none. I said, ‘ I have had quite enough of living on your 
charity. I do not require it any longer. 1 will n(;t have 
it.’ I sent for the serdar who had taken my watch to 
Baba Khan, and, pointing to my horse, said, 11 want 

* to sell him as a bargain. There is no use in consulting 
with Baba Khan; if you do not buy him 1 will sell him 
to soBiebod;^ else.’ After some discussion we agreed upon 
a price, 201., if I recollect rightly. The process of selling 
and buying was curious. We had an immense amount 
of haggling before we decided upon the 20/., but that 
was nothing to what came afterwards—whether 1 would 

. gh-e the bridle; whether I would give the new swathing 
wrapper; whather*! would give the belly-band. Alt 
these minutue entered into the discussion, and at last, as 
I intended all this simply as a demonstrati«m of my re¬ 
solution to stay no longer at Merv, 1 exclaimed, ‘ Take 
everything; anything that belongs to him ! ’ 

As is usual inP a community like that of Merv, no 
sooner had I eflfected the sale than it was known to every 
individual within the length and breadth ol the place. 
A crowd of people of all ranks thronged my hou#u. They 
begged and implored me tojemain, Jsseverating that all 
that Merv was worth was at my disposal. I pointed to 

* the serdar, who was preparing to lead away his eiewly 
ptftehased home. I said, ‘ I am penniless. I have had 
to sell my horse in order to live. I will not accept j1)ar 
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charity. I have asked Baba Khan to summon the medjlis. 
He is unwilling to do so. I sshall mount and ride away. 
Present me at your peril.’ 

Tficre were, fortunately, some circumstances which 
came to my aid. The Kussian authorities were,surveying 
the new frontier, and Tekke scouts brought word that 
Cossack horsemen escorted persons ,with divers wonder¬ 
ful and dreadful engines in their neighbourhood—tj^ic 
engineers with their theodolites, who were surveying the 
road to Sarakhs. I grasped at this as a drowning man 
at a straw. I imagined a meeting of the ambassadors 
of Europe at Meshed, convened for the purpose of de¬ 
ciding upon the new frontier; I declared that the fate 
of Merv depended upon that meeting. I reminded the 
chiefs that they were already cut off from Bokharji and 
Samarcand by the Russian protectorate of these 2 ffaccs. 
Meshed and Herat were the only iroints from which they 
could derive their supply of percussion caps, without 
which their muzzle-loading rifles would be utterly use¬ 
less. If the Russians were allowed to extend their line 
from Askabad along the Tejend to Sarakhs, Meshed, as 
a base of sirpiffies, would be lost, and the proximity of 
Sarakhs to Herat would practically isolate the Turcomans 
from that point. 

Even under the pressure which I brought to bear, the 
natural inertia of the imrely Turkish mind was not to be 
overborne in haste. They were by this time very nearly 
at an end of their excuses for further procrastin}),tion, 
but there was still one undischarged arrow in their quiver. 
An iinimrtantKothkoda, by name Sari Beg, and who was 
'’remarkable for his gallantry with regard to the female 
sex, called upon me, and, in a last attemi>t to move my 
resolution anent going to Meshed, said that the ladies 
of Merv were greatly opposed to my going away! 



• It Wits towivd;- of July that the liiiul 

council, in which 1 look pav^, met at KouchidKhan Kiila. 
It was'a* unusually liiv<'i' o«i', for all felt thata<^rcat 
crisis had jirrivcd. I’lu; Jliihadur Khiin, the paNadium 
of the Merv nation, was iihout to take his departure. 
Forcs«!ein" the dilVieulties which nii}'ht h(‘ awaiting ine, 
I hiflUresolvwl to siierilh-e jill the peeiiniiiry resources 
rcm»in>i<; to me in a last ellort to^destroy any harrier to 
iiJy departure which tlu! cupidity of the Itadiii}' mc.n 
might raise up. 1 had ditermined Ihiit the hist Imndrtsl 
Xjounds, which 1 had kept in reserve for a desjieiiite 
crisis, should now' he utilised, iind 1 had despiitehed con¬ 
fidential raessengi rs to Meslied to bring me that amount 
in silver. It may seem stninge that I should have trusted 
a quantity of coin like (his in the liands of professional 
robbers; hiTt 1 knew enough of Tekke nature to be aware 
that when I diwoted the sum as ja'esents to their chiefs, 
through whose hands it must inevitably lilter into the 
pockets of their adherents, 1 was perlcclly safe in cou- 
tVling in them. 

On the night Ifefore the inidjlix, tlu; money arrived. 
Aman Nun? Khan's uncle, Nazar .Mi IJeg, and Koorbau 
Pchlivan, a near relation of llaha Khan, were the mes- 
aengers chosen. The mom y arrivi d in four laigs, each 
containimg silvir to the amount of twenty-live pounds 
sterling. Without a moment's delay 1 despatched one 
bag to Aman Xiaz, another to llaba, a third to Murad 
Bey, and a fourfti t<j Yaghmour. In an hour’s time, 
when the sun had set, and my lamp was lighted, the 
four recipients, surrounded by their iKuichmen, presented 
themselves. They saluted me ceremoniously, and seated* 
themselves in silence around me. We exchanged the 
usual corapliipents, and then Aman Xiaz Ivlian led the 
way by drawing from the pocket of his silk robe a heavy 
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Back containing my gift to hing. ‘ Baljadur Khan,’ he 
said, ‘ this is the present whi^ you have sent to me. I 
thaii you for it; ’ and he {)ourcd the contents^i^on the 
carpet,* so that all might be witnesses to the fact that he 
had received them. Baha Khan and the others followed 
suit in like manner. * 

• Shortly after this little ceremony, BaharKhan left my 
ev, followed by Yaghmour. Aman Niaz and Mui»ad«Bey 
remained. The moment their brother potentates wefe 
well away from my dwelling, Aman Niaz drew from his 
pocket a quart bottle of arrack, which he presented to 
me with great ceremony. ‘With great show of hospitality 
I pom-etf out full measures for my guests, for, to tell the 
truth, I was anxious to get rid of as much of the dele¬ 
terious spirit as possible before being obliged to drink. 
When the bottle was emptied, greatly to my relief, all 
my guests left me but one, Allah Kuli, who gracefully 
reminded me that I had given others presents, but left 
him out. I, however, satisfied him by promising that 
I would not fail to remember him directly I reachc;S[ 
Meshed. • 

It was July 19—a memorable day for me—when the 
general council of the Merv representatives met at Kou- 
chid Khan Kala. The morning passed. Mid-day came, 
and yet I was not summoned. It was two o’clock when 
Murad Bey waited upon me, and, wiyi due solemnity, 
invited me to appear before the council of the nation. 
My horse was standing saddled at the" door, for, among 
the Mervii, a person of importance cannot proceed any, 
even the smallest, distance upon foot. 

» At least fifty men, in their'best attire, and fully armed, 
were landing around. As I mounted my horse, they 
all did likewise, and in solemn guise we marched slowly 
to the place of meeting. The murmur of conversation 
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which wffs heard as we approached was suddenly Inislied 
as I made my appearance., A larf'e carpel was laid just 
within tlfc circje formed by the chieftains and KethWlas 
as they sat in an oval rinp; close to the water’s ed< 5 e. I 
took my jjlaco upon it. Behind me, to the left, saC Baba 
Khan,* and m ar him was the Old Man of the Sword. 
Dowlet Naza»Be", the former Vizier of Baba’s father, 
sat fey the senior, and close by w^is many a. chief whose 
lAme and d(!eds had <-arrii'd terror far within the Persian 
frontier. At the o))posite extremity of the assembly sat 
some of the Otamish leaders. Aman Niaz Khan was 
absent, so was Kadjar Khan, th()u>^h all his immediate 
• followers wtwe there. 

It was an imposing sjx’ctaele, this e.atherinf' of chiefs 
beside the Mur<'ab. Close liy rose the frownin'; front of 
the newly-enmpleti'd fortress. .Vbont me, in their pic- 
tnrescpie f;arbs, were the nsloubtable robber chi<'fs of 
Central Asia. Somethonsandsofpeo]»le.;;rou)>ed in knots, 
surrounded us at a short distance, and more than a 
Imndred horsemen were close ujion the edee of the circle, 
listenhif; eaKetly tf^every word that iiassed. 'rberc had 
evidently bf-en a hot discussion in the earlier hours of the 
day as to the e.\])ediency of allowing; me to depart, and at 
the time of my beiii" summoned much that was interi ht- 
ing had*passed by. 1 was sorry for this, for 1 should 
have wished to liBar in their entirety the arguments ad¬ 
duced one way and the other. At the time of my arrival 
Baba Khan had evidently had it all his own way— in my 
favour. He asked me if 1 would say a few wostls to the 
council previously to hearing the timil decision. * 

I spoke at some length,* though 1 hiid little more t(f 
say than on a former occasion, on which I had i^nnted 
ovrt what I cqjisidered the best policy for the Merv nation 
to adopt, in view of the near presence and aggreasive 

t 2 
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policy of Eussia. I was listo'aed to with thb grfeatest 
attention; the only interruption I experienced being the 
co3*tinual~gomg and comilrg of the ind^viduafs told off 
to su^ly the members of the coimcil with smoking ma¬ 
terials. In the further end of the space nropnd which 
the councillors sat was a deep, narrow hole cxca\1ited in 
the ground, where a fire was ITurnin", ani from this the 
water-pipes were ligl^^ed. When I ceased spetikkig, a 
silence fell upon the assembly. Only Baba Khan and fiis 
councillors whispered together. At length the tremendous 
bass voice of the ‘ Old Man of the Sword ’ broke the still¬ 
ness. Jle proceeded to call the roll of the Kethkodas. 
Without exception they answered to th('ir names. Aman • 
Nia/i and Kadjar alone were absent. ‘ Where is Kadjar ? ’ 
said the Ak Saghal. ‘ He is absent,’said Sari Beg. ‘,Why 
is he absent?’ ‘He does not admit the jurisdiction of 
the council.’ ‘ Where is Aman Niaz Khan ? ’ said the 
Ak Saghal. One of the Otamish Kethkodas replied that 
Aman Niaz was not at the council by reason of his eyes 
being sore, and he being unable to support the brilliawt, 
sunlight. Here the only joke I ever* heard from Turco¬ 
man lips was perpetrated. ‘ You say,’ said flic Old Man 
of the Sword, ‘ that Aman Niaz’s eyes are sore; how many 
eyes has he got ? ’ ‘ Why, two, to be sure,’ said Sari Beg. 

‘ lie has got two eyes,’ said the Ak Saghal, ‘ afid yet he 
is not here. Why, here is Baba Khaiii, who has got but 
one eye, and yet ho has come.’ Baba Khan, as I have 
said, had one eye completely destroyed by keratitis^ He 
tried to^smilc, but it was only a ghastly attempt. His 
solitary orb llanied.* It was^more with indignation than 
*with pleasure that he heard this allusion to his infirmity, 
comioon though it was at Mta-v. But apparently the 
Old Man of the Sword did not care a straw about his 
indignation. 
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Tlie procccfliTi"s wercf now Inoiifjht to a closo. lialia 
Khan mi^ed liis voice, and iTsked whether there were any¬ 
one present wliA could say why the Jiahadur Kll.m slfdTiId 
not start for Meshed. A imirnniri d conversation iinnie- 
diately^amse ah aiouud the rin^f of couiieillors. 'I’lu'ii, 
one ygly-lookin^ Kalniuel^-fealuri d man said that ht' did 
not thiii]c adei]nate»‘ pri'sents ' had ln'eii made to all con- 
e(if'ned. liiiha replied rather hotI\»that he thought there 
had been. The ugly man rejoined, ‘ Oh yes, 1 know that 
yesterday you received a hag of six hundred krans; yon 
are all right, hut what about us who have got notliing'.’’ 
I was now very much surprised by seeing tin* Wld Man 
of the Sword rise to his feet, saying in an iniju rious nmii- 
ncr, ‘ The liahadui- I\hau came here to serve us, and he 
is going to Meshed to do the same. M i- Mervli may roh 
our enemies, hut w('df) not roh oni' friends.’ I fidtdeejdy 
grateful to the Ak Saghal for his timely intervention in 
my behalf. 
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CHAPTEE XXYITL 

Frwb delays—Turcoman inertia -Finul presents Sun-ljuming The 
Tandara Pass -Down with fever- Buck to civilisation. 

After the dcciHion of the mcdjUH, one would have ex¬ 
pected that, even among Turcomans, all diiliculties were 
at an end. Not at all. It would fill another volume to 
narrate the various excuses given why I should not start 
at once. Baba Khan had sprained his ankle; Aman 
Niaz’s sore eyes were a fruitful source of disappointment; 
and last, not least, there was the hy])olhetic anxiety on 
the part of the Mervli lest I might fall into the hands of 
the Russian surveying parties. 

At last I overbore all resistance, and on the evening 
of July 28, 1881,1 was solemnly informed, after a con- 
• clave of the elite of !Mcrv societj", that on the following 
day I could start for Meshed. As it was my last day 
at Merv, I paid a number of formal visits to the leading 
persons residing at Kouchid Khan Kala. I was en¬ 
tertained at a sumptuous banquet, at vt’hich sheep’s-tail 
fat flowed in unlimited quantities, and even boiled eggs 
were served out to the guests. Arrack was brought from 
Mattlji’s establishment. Then I called upon my old enemy 
?cg Murad—he of the siinwi~\\ho was dreadfully ill 
from having eaten an e.xcossivo quantity of gi’casy food. 
He hafl much desired, he said, to ask my advice as a 
Prankish physician, but since our last storvny interview 
he luid not dared to do so. He begged me to give him 
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some medicine. * Fortuifately I had a largo bottle of pep- 
sin, whijli I lavished n^on'thc fat Peg. I subsecpu ntly 
heard, in Meshed, that the ciTre effected was marveKinis ; 
and, as I left the entire contents of the bottle with the 
obese^ chief, I trust he has managed to digest his fat 
B\rc^p-tar\a to Iris v.itrstaction. ^\\\en I presenteiV \\in\ 
with ftie mciticine»he said ne had one other favour to rc- 
(yiest of mo, viz., that 1 should }?ivi' him, with my tahht, 
the rude fonr-legged bi‘<lstead of tree-trunks wliieli 
Murad Bey had presented to me. This I gave him. 1 
also sent back to Aman Kiaz bis gorgeous piiridr; quill, 
and, in fact, did all that 1 could in the wiiy ol little social 
amenities to restore a friendly feeling between mysilf 
and ray associates of the past six montlis with whom I 
mi^ht hav^ had any dilliculty. 

The following entry in my diary was madi at this 
time:—‘July ‘i!», IHHl, six o'clock .v.m. 1 have put on 

my boots with the resolution of not taking them off till 1 
reach Meshed. I found everybody asleep. There sec ms 
to be some inexplicalde and iuerailicable objection in the 
Turkish niind to prompt action. It seems against their 
principles. . . . Makdum Kuli Khan, who came in lasi, 
night, has been cooking eggs for tlu' iiast hour, with a 
view of giving me. a parting entertainment, 'therefore, 
there can be no burry.’ 

Another exftact. Three hours laterThen; is, 
truly, among tlmse people, some im radicable objeelion to 
doftnything at once. It is now three hours after sun¬ 
rise, and I sit here, waiting. Last night 1 delivered strict 
orders about being in tbe.saddle at sunrise. 1 gave mit 
the horse-shoes, even the nails. Now it seems that the 
“artist,” the uxtu, as they are phased to cal! bun, has 
lent his hammer to some one who lives sixteen miles off. 
I am in a violent rage; but what can 1 do ? 
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These quotations will speak* for thofnselves. I haS 
everything packed up, and my horses were standing sad- 
dled-*t the door. But, like? their relations* the dsmanlis, 
the Turcomans wanted to gain some more time, even if 
it were only an hour, to see what might turn up. They 
knpw that I was very much interested in obtaining^ the 
liberation of Kidaieff, the Eussian gunnerf so they kept 
the matter back by way of delaying uu' to the very llas^t 
moment. Then came the chief Kethkoda of the Karatch- 
met, a subdivision of the Siteshmaz. lie said that his 
people had decided upon sotting Kidai<'ff at liberty, but 
before doing so he wanted an order signed by me to that 
effect, and also a letter to the Russian commander at 
Askabad to say that the prisoner had been liberated at 
the request of the British lasprc'sentative at Meiy. I wrote 
the letter, and it was with the most heai-tfelt satisfac¬ 
tion that I signed the ordcsr for the release of the poor 
captive. 

The last obstacle with which I had to contend was 
the clannishness of the Turcomans. I had to choose fo/ 
my escort a fair representation of the *tweiity-^our yaps, 
jio that no one should be slighted. This was at last done, 
and at mid-day the escort assembled, when there was 
another delay. Presents had to be given in return for 
the money I had distributed. Baba Khan came In, fol¬ 
lowed by some attendants, and unfolded before me two 
genuine Turcoman carpets, of the linesj; style of work¬ 
manship. Aman Niaz Khan, not to be behindhand, 
brought me three, and Moullah Baba two. Allah Kuli 
presented me with adothcr. J was sufficiently embar- 
rt&sed with baggage, but I could not possibly refuse these 
eight esarpets, though I knew they would soi’ely try the 
strength of my horses. Then old Kadjar Khan gave me a 
large topper jug, used in Merv for the preparation of tea, 
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ifnd Mattlii, tlic’Jc'w, my acfijitaiu'c of an iroii- 

heado(J jnpc. Aiiotlicr^gafo me a jxnrolain toa-bowl in 
leather case: and lastly, MuPatl llcy eaiiu' ii]), bringing 
me a suit of chain armour, and a huge steel liehnot like 
a dish C(wer, whiei be said bad belonged to one of his 
ancestors. Tlieii arose Ibi «jueslion of my Hag, wliich 1 
replied mustTemaiu uiild my return. .My pets bad’to 
be (fislritmted, and at las, we sta»ted. 

^ly escort consisted of some fifty horsemen, but in 
addition the chiefs wire tliere with about a coupli; of 
hundred followers fully armed, and it seemed as if the 
whole mall' population of ]\ferv had assembled to see 
me off; and now, anxious tbougb I was to leave the 
oasis, it was not without some feeling of regret that f 
pass'd the, entrance of my redoubt and rode away to¬ 
wards the rickety bridge spanning tbe Murgab, which 
I had crossed under such dilferent auspices nearly ;:ix 
months before. 

I pass rapidly over my journey back. For some dis- 
tJincc it was over tbe same ground as I bad followed in 
travelling to Merv,’brancbing off at a jilace called Dash 
Lalung, to cross tbe Tejend at Kongali (Juzer. Here 
the heat was frightful, tbe marl being in such a state 
that it was impossible to walk barefooted. In fact, tbe 
power of the sun was startling, and more than once I 
narrowly escapeil* sunstroke. I'pon one occasion during 
this journey the ,day bad been dreadfully hot, and yet, 
ver 3 i incautiously, 1 had elotberl myself lightly. J wore 
only a tunic-like shirt, of white cotton, and "over it a 
long crimson silk tunic. 'I’he ri sull was that the upper 
portion of my body, breast, back, and shoulders— 
was red and blistered by tbe sun-rays. It is a great 
mistake, und*r these circumstances, to wear thin clothing. 
The Turcomans, at such times, carry a stout camcl-tair 
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mantle, and if they are forcet* to proteed during tho 
mid-day hours, add to it a ^ekt sheepskin kusgun, or 
overcbut, to save them still‘further, from the baking rays. 
In fact, the habit of Western countries is entirely re¬ 
versed. Along the borders of the desert a mas wears a 
thjck garment to keep himself cool, or, rather, to preyent 
himself from being roasted alive. 

I could perceive no* fish in the waters of the Tejeiyi 
when we crossed, but it was thickly populated with an 
odd-looking, amphibious creature, some two inches in 
length, closely resembling a small turtle. Its colour was 
of the peculiar blue purple of an ordinary mussel-shell, 
from under one end of which protruded a small head 
and a paii' of minute flaps, wliihi from underneath either 
side of the rear end were swimming flaps of at least 
half an inch in length. 

In due time we reached Chacha, which guards the 
entrance of the pass leading towards Ikleshed, being thus 
the key to one of the communications with the capital of 
Khorassan across the mountains. Wo traversed th^ 
Tandara Pass by moonlight. It was dread/vdly steep 
‘ and rocky, about three-tpiartcrs of a mile in length, and 
scarcely twenty yards across at its widest part. At its 
upper extremity, and on the h'ft-hand side, was a group 
of Chenar trees, under whosi' shade was a rock-girt pool, 
the Cimhma, or spring in which the Cllaeha river origi¬ 
nates. Close by, and terminating tho, ravine, was tlie 
Derbcnd, or ‘ Gate,’ itself. It was like a vast doorway, 
with pycibpean piers, of black porphyritic rock, towering 
vertically on either sielo. It was not more than fifteen feet 
wide. Once be 3 'ond this, turning to the loft and then to 
the ri^it, we commenced the ascent of tho tremendous 
Tandara mountain. It was a terrible climbt There was 
absolutely no road, nor even a track. We clambered 
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over or BcramMcxl b('t\^en boiildors, uj) an in¬ 

cline iv^jicli Kometinu'i/catised tlio lu>rsi>s to km-id, lest 
they should slido haclvAvard?. E .en the strength and 
endurance of Turcoman horses faili d tinder the trrrihle 
ordeal, imd the host mounted of our company was forced 
to dismount and lead his steed. A\ e, howi ver, erosstd 
the nicj}intaiTis in. safety, and leaving; a iiortion of my 
escort on the road, 1 linally rode*iulo Meshed with ei;_;lit 
Turcoman horsemen, the remainder arrivin;' next day, 
and callin'' upon nu‘ at the house of .\l»ass Klian, where 
I had obtained lodgiuj's. (livinj' tliem my eii^a^'ement 
that a sum of two hundrid and eighty Iniitunit (100/.) 
should he distributed amou}' them as jiresents, I liade 
them seek one of the public caravanserais and wait. 

•While ^vt Jfeslied I had an intervii w with file new 
Governor of Khoras.san, who proved to he my old friend 
the Sipah Kalar, and he kindly insisted upon replacing niy 
Turcoman }j;arh with a suit of his own, which I could not 
wi'ar, hut which cost me \l. in jireseiits to the Ixarcrs. 

* I will pass over my stay at Meshed. 1 was very 
ill, and ii; no lit*state for my journey when 1 started 
for Teheran on Sejdemher !$. l>y the time ! reached* 
Kahzavar my horses were so broken down and sore- 
hacked by tile journey that I was forced to hire post- 
horses *n thi'ir stead. ^\ Idle on the way to Shahroo'l a 
violent attack oT fevi'i- completely prostrated me, and, 
unable to contiiiiie my road on horseback, 1 had to hire 
a pair of Icfdjuvi'x. 'these are s'piare wooden frames, like 
a largo stool inverted, and which ar.' hung, out' on ^either 
side of a camel or mule.. In one* I jiiit my luggage, in 
the other myself. My servant followeil on horseback. 
I was more dead than alive when I reaelu d 'IVdieran, 
after a mostr painful and interrupted journey of twenty- 
seven days. The kindly hospitality of the British Bega- 
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tion set mo on my legs again, ahd in a ‘fortnigiit I was 
able to start on my way liometvaras. The joun^ji from 
Teherllij to Eesht, on the (Caspian,* was very mncli as I 
have already described. I bad hoi)cd to be able to pro¬ 
ceed to Tiflis by tlie new railroad, but discovered, to my 
sorrow, that it was only half completed. At Dorbend, 
further northward, I found that tlie snow ifad romtlered 
Irdiica travelling imprtfcticable. 1 went on with tlig 
Eussian mail steamer to Astrakan, only to find the Volga 
frozen, and to undergo one of the most disagreeable 
experiences of my life in reaching the nearest railway 
station, that of Zarizin, after a three days’ voyage, 
broken by intervals of discomfort only to be (‘xperienced 
by those who try to travel in South-Eastern Eussia at 
that time of the year—November. How I ^ot on* to 
Odessa, and thence to Constantinople, scarcely enters 
into the scope of this narrative. 

I reached the shores of the Bosphorus on November 26, 
1881, nearly four months after I had (juitted Kouehid 
Khan Kala and the Turcomans, and close upon three* 
years since I left Trobizond on my Eastward ^\’ay. 
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